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“BUT 48 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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IN TEETH OF FATE. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 








Lzr us sit in our darkening weather, 
Dear Heart! alone together 
For awhile, 
And talk it all over bravely. 
Nay, lift me not up that white, sweet smile; 
We'll face what is coming, bravely or gravely 
—But I cannot bear that smile. 


No, I did not say the dying, 
But those departing, flying 

Far away 
Smile so. .Come a little nearer! 
Ican better think what I had to say, 
My darling, my darling! Stay nearer, be 

dearer ! 
—We will talk some other day. 
Se Eee 


BRUSSELS, PULLMAN, SPAIN, ETC. 
BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, LL.D. 








! Wuy' is not the Government of the 
United States represented at Brussels in 
the Conference which may mature a new 
eode concerning prisoners, non-combatants, 
and neutrals in time of war? At first we 
were’ not invited. This, however, was 
neither an oversight nor an intended slight. 
Prince: Gortschakoff omitted the United 
States from the original list of the Con- 
ference simply because he understood that 
by the Monroe Doctrine the United States 
preferred to keep aloof from European 
politics and affairs. He took it for granted 
that an invitation would be declined, and 
therefore sent none. If it be the meaning 
of the Monroe Doctrine that we have thus 
absolutely severed ourselves from the family 
of nations, we should: not take it amiss if 
we are left out, as of no account, in ar- 
rangements for a family council. But 
Prince Gortschakoff’s assumption of our 
national indifference to such a council was 
not suffered to pass; for the Russian em- 
peror, in looking over the list, at Ems, 
noticed the omission of the United States, 
and insisted that an invitation should be 
sent to Washington at once. Heeven went 
#0 far as to dictate a telegraphic message, 
which was tantamount to an apology for 
the lateness of the invitation. By. special 
request of the ministry at St. Petersburg, 
Mr. Jewell telegraphed in full the reasons 
why it was desirable that the United States 
should be represented at Brussels ; but the 
final answer was: ‘‘ It is too late, even if 
there were no other reasons for declining 
the invitation.” Now, as it was not too late 
when the first telegram was sent, the 
“other reasons” must have prompted the 
refusal. 

What those reasons were we are not in- 
formed; nothing beyond the brief telegram 
had reached St. Petersburg up to the time 
of Gov. Jewell’s departure. It would be an 
absurd straining of the Monroe Doctrine to 
make that a plea for not participating in 
the Brussels Conference; for the matters to 
be'there discussed and, if possible, arranged 
by mutual consent 'of all the powers are 
not questions of European politics, but 
questions of humanity and the usages of 
civilized nations. And these questions and 
usages may at any time become of practical 
moment to the United States. «Lf we should 
be involved in war with a European power, 
then must we either submit to the humilia- 
tion cf accepting rules in making which we 








had no part or we must defy the belligerent 
and neutral codes of the civilized world 
and attempt to enforce a law of our own. 
The publication of the Jewell dispatches 
may shed some light upon this matter, but 
just now it looks like a blunder at Wash- 
ington not to have accepted the} Russian 
emperor’s personal invitation to Brussels. 
At this moment the “ Great Republic” is 
at a decided discount in Europe, If we 
have abated somewhat of our swaggering, 
we are belitved to have gont into swindling 
as a national occypation. Every. means is 
used to disparage our gtanding and to rep- 
resent our government as a failure in re- 
spect to the higher concerns of civilization, 
If at such a time two or three gentlemen of 
the character and the accomplishments of 
President Woolsey could have appeared as 
our representatives in a conference to which 
every government has sent its best talent, 
the better side of our national character—in 
contrast, for instance, to the Vienna Com- 


| mission—would have appeared under cir- 


cumstances that must haye commanded 
respect;,and:no doubt America would have 
had hergust influence in determining grave 
questions of international law. It is a pity 
that the opportunity was lost. 

It seems a sudden descent from this high 
conference of nations to talk of railway ac- 
eommodations; but the Pullmancar is the 
only thing pertaining to America that for a 
long time has received a word of com- 
mendation from the European press. This 
car has been on trial upon several of the 
principal European railways—the latest ex- 
hibition being between Berlin and Pots- 
dam—and it has received universal and un- 
stinted praise. The Berlin journals have 
repeatedly spoken of it as a remarkable 
specimen of American invention, taste, and 
skill, far in advance of anything hitherto 
imagined in Europe; and to-day it is an- 
nounced that the directors of the leading 
railways in Germany have made a contract 
with the Pullman Company for fifteen 
years for the use of their cars, upon much 
the same terms with the contracts in the 
United States. It will be a costly comfort 
to use these cars in Europe, where railway 
traveling is already so much dearer than in 
America; but I have known cases of ill- 
ness in-which a traveler would willingly 
have paid twice his fare for the conveniences 
of a Pullman car. What one wants in tray- 
eling is the combination of the possible 
privacy and seclusion of the European car- 
riage, with the opportunity for society, for 
change of position, and for various com- 
forts which the Pullman car affords. 
American residents abroad, who see their 
country abused in the press (unhappily on 
the authority of the press at home) and hear 
it decried in society, may well be, grateful 
for anything in which foreigners are com- 
pelled to concede American superiority. 

From railways the: transition is easy to 
steamships. The Germans have suddenly 
become proud of their navy, as a means of 
enforcing respect for their name and |‘ na- 
tion, and they seem disposed to play with it 
asa child with a new toy.’ It has been the 
boast of England that if an Englishman 
were harmed in any part of the world 
ships and soldiers would soon be there to 
take satisfaction for the insult. But nowa- 
days political economists are counting the 
cost of putting the national honor into the 
hands of any imprudent or reckless English. 
man, and are doubting whether Abyssinian 
and Ashantee wars pay forthe outlay. Ger- 
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mans, on the other hand, have long been 
humiliated in foreign countries by the 
thought that no one knew or cared for 
their nationality nor apprehended any in- 
terference on their behalf. Of what avail 
was it for a German to appeal to the flag of 
Hanover, of Baden, of Wiirtemberg, or 
of Bavaria? Now, however, Germany is 
known over the wide world and Germany 
is fast becoming a power On the sea; and 
so the murder of Captain Schmidt by the 
Carlists is somehow to be avenged. Every- 
body is crying out for this, and the govern- 
ment has not been slow to improve the 
occasion for a demonstration in Spanish 


affairs. 
It is strongly asserted that Bismarck had 


meditated an active intervention in Spain, 
for the purpose of putting down Don Carlos 
and so crushing the last political hope of 
the U]tramontanes; but there is no evidence 
to support this view. The story of a new 
German candiaate for the Spanish throne 
was a fabrication; so, too, was the rumor 
that Germany was to receive from the 
Spanish Republic a port, which could be 
made a German Gibralter, as a consideration 
for recognizing the government at Madrid 
and furnishing it with ready money for 
putting down the Carlist insurrection. From 
the mass of rumors one may sift out these 
two ‘grains of truth: first, Germany has 
not threatened France on account of Curl- 
istic sympathies, but “has courteously called 
the attention of the French government to 
the violation of neutrality upon its western 
frontier; and, second, Germany has resolved 
to watch the Spanish coast ‘along the Carlist 
line, for the purpose of enforcing neutrality, 
and thus hastening the defeat of an insur- 
rection that shocks the world by its barbar- 
ities. Other powers are likely to co-operate 
fn this form of intervention, and before this 
letter reaches you they may add to it the 
moral force of a recognition of the Madrid 
government. Germany is not likely herself 
to fall into the trap which in 1870 made 
France her prey. 

Indeed, the German Empire would pre- 
fer to keep out of foreign quarrels until her 
internal troubles are allayed. The qui- 
escence spoken of in my last is broken; 
and there are symptoms of popular dis- 
turbance in Eastern Prussia, where all the 
elements of discontent—Polish, Ultramon- 
tane, Ultra-Democratic—seem to have 
formed a fusion. -An open outbreak could 
be crushed immediately by the govern- 
ment; but a chronic disquiet, breaking out 
into occasional acts of violence, is more 
dificult to deal with. The police have 
suppressed the ‘‘ Catholic Unions” for con- 
cocting political revolution under cover of 
meeting for church affairs. But their 
members have at once reorganized as polit- 
ical societies for the support of the party 
of the Center in Parliament; and, inas- 
much as Liberal Unions and Social 
Unions already exist, it would seem unjust 
and impolitic todeny tothe Ultramontane 
faction in Parliament a like appeal to pop- 
ular support. 

My impression’ is that the storm now 
brewing will blow over; that much of the 
present excitement is the fever consequent 
upon a great war, which time will abate or 
cure; atid that conflicting views and inter- 
ests will adjust themselves the new Em- 
pire. But its determined foe is Ultramon- 
tanism, organized in political action. The 
Empire must mastér this or be mastered 
by it. 

li PRUSSIA, Lith August. 





BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME 





GEORGETOWN AND. THE 
MINE.” 


BY H. H. 


GEORGETOWN is the American cousin of 
Bad-Gastein. As Bad-Gastein crowds, nes- 
tles, wedges itself into a valley among the 
Austrian Alps, so does Georgetown crowd, 
nestle, wedge itself into its canyon among 
the Recky Mountains. And as the River 
Ach runs through and in the streets of Gas- 
tein, 90 runs Clear Creek in and through the 
streets. of.Georgetown. But Clear Creek 
does not leap, like the Ach. Georgetown 
has no waterfall. Neither are the sides of 
the. canyon wooded, like the beautiful, 
glittering sides of the Gastein Valley 
Georgetown is bare and. brown. George, 
town is Gastein, stripped of its fortune, 
come to the New World to begin anew in 
the hard pioneer) life. In the old days of 
Gastein silver and gold mines were worked 
in all the mountains round about. Those 
were the days of the haughty Weitmosers, 
whose history is wrought into legends and 
linked with every rock) and forest and 
waterfall in the Gastein Valley. Now the 
Weitmoser name is seen only on tombstones 
and the water-wheels and sluices of the old 
gold mines are slowly rotting. away. Per- 
haps three hundred years hence the steep 
sides of the Georgetown Canyon will be 
covered again with balsams and pines, the 
pink: daisies and vetches will carpet the 
ground as the pink heath does in Gastein, 
the mill-wheels will stand still, the mines 
willbe empty, and pilgrims will seek the 
hights, as they seek Gastein’s, not because 
they hold silver and gold, but because they 
are gracious and beautifal and health: 
giving. 

To Georgetown, as to Gastein, there is 
but one easy way of going—that is, by car- 
riage. The public coaches are here, aa 
every where, uncomfortable, overloaded, in- 
exorable. I know of no surer way to roba 
journey of all its finest pleasures than to 
commit one’s self to one of these vehicles. 
It: means being obliged to get up at hours 
you abhor, to sit close to people you dislike, 
to eat when you are not hungry, to go slow- 
est when there is nothing to see and fastest 
when you would gladly linger for hours, to 
be drenched with rain, choked with dust, 
and never have a chance to pick a flower. 
It means misery. 

The private carriage, on the other hand, 
means so much of delight, freedom, pos- 
session that it is forever a marvel to me 
that all travelers with money, even with a 
little money, do not journey in that way. 
Good horses, an open carriage, bright skies 
overhead; beloved faces—eager, responsive, 
sympathetic—on either hand; constant ana 
an unrestrained interchange of thought, im- 
pression, impulse; all this, and the glarious 
out-door world added—is there a way of be- 
ing happier? I think not. 

It was thus that we set out, early on a 
June day, to go from Central City to 
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Georgetow n. . 
“Up to Georgetown,” somebody said in 
our hearing. 


‘*Ts there any going further up?” we ex- 
claimed. ; 

It had not seemed that there could be. 
Did not the sky rest on the: tops of the 
sharp-precipiced hills near whose summits 
we were clinging ? 

Nevertheless, it was “up”: to George 
town at first—up through Nevada Gulch, » 











steeper, Narrower, stonier, dirtier gulch 
than we had yet seen, more riddled with 
mines’ and crowded with more toppling 
hous Then out upon what seemed * 
“6 opetiy” by comparison with the gulch 
but-wia@ereally only,.an interval of, 

hills am@ carlygna; Deserted mills, nine 
and @abins were here; ‘Hardly a 
cultivation, but Restated ta as 
and luxuriant flowers, to show what fer- 
tility was. lying neglected im™the fnused 
‘soil... Threétpiles ofthis, atid-then, turtiing 
to the left, we plunged into a road so stony, 
80 Overgrown it seemed hardly possible it 
could be the one we had been told to take 
to reach the top of Bellevue Mountain. 

Let no one forget, in going from Central 
City to Georgetown, to ask for and find 
this wild path. Its outlook is worth all the 
rest of the journey. 

It was a severe climb; we did not know 
how severe, for our eyes were feasting. on 
the wayside lovelinesses of green oak and 
juniper and golden asters, white daisies 
and purple vetches. From the bare and 
stony guiches we bad left behind to this 
fragrance and color was a leap from a 
desert into a garden, Suddenly looking up, 
we found that we were also looking: off. 
We were ona grand ridge or divide, around 
which seemed to center semicircles of mown: 
tains: So high and so separated isthis ridge, 
and yet so central in the great fields of 
peaks which make up this part of the great 
Rocky Mountain chain, that, while we could 
look off far enough to see the Snowy 
Range, we could also look down into the 
canyons and gorges among the nearer moun- 
tains. It was a surpassing sight; it is' one 
of the few extended views I have seen 
which had also composition, beauty of 
grouping,.and tenderness of significance 
and revelation: We could see long, shining, 
serrated spaces of the solid snow-covered 
peaks, the highest on the continent—peaks 
from whose summit one could look, if 
human vision were keen enough, to the 
Western and the Enstern Oceans: These 
lofty serrated lengths of shining snow ley 
cut against the uttermost horizon blue, like 
an alabaster wall rounding the very world. 
Seeming to join this wall, and almost in 
lines of concentric curves, were myriads 
and masses of Jower mountains, ‘more than 
the eye could count. To the very foot of 
the watch-tower ridge on which we stood 
the peaks seemned crowded. We could look 
into the green valleys lying between them 
and trace the brown thread of road wind- 
ing up each valley. We sat under the shade 
of pines and firs, The ground was gay with 
yellow lupines, daisies, and great mats of 
killikinvick vines (the bear berry), with 
full clusters of delicate pink bells,.as lovely 
as arbutus blossoms and almost as fragrant. 

Ten thousand feet above the sea, and yet 
the air was as spicy and summer-laden’as in 
an Italian June. Ten thousand feet above 
the sea, and yet the warm wind burnt ‘our 
faces fiercely and the snow-topped horizon 
wall.seemed like a miracle under such a 
tropical sun. 

On the very summit of the mountain, 
even here among the daisies and lupines 
and within sight of all the solemn kingdoms 
of mountains, we came upon one who dug 
for gold. He was a German—tall, broad 
chested, straight-shouldered, blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired—a superbly made © man. 
Health and power actually seemed to radi. 
ate from him under the sunlight, and the 
unconscious joyousness of their unconscious 
possession ‘lighted his eye and beamed in 
his smile. He stood all daylong at the 
mouth of a shaft‘and drew up buckets full 
of ore, which might mean a few dollars of 
gold.. It was an old claim. He had: two 
partners in the ownership of it, and they 
were now working it for a few months 
merely to comply with the provisions of the 
recent Miners’ Act, He spoke that delicious 
and effective broken English which only 
Germansuse. To him:the Act meant per- 
sonal inconvenience; but’ he had thought 
deeper than that. ‘It is good for the coun- 
try. There will be not the wild cat any 
more. Itshall be that a man do not throw 
his money away, ‘that another man ‘shall 
move bis stakes in the night.” 

I do not know why this man’s figure 
seemed to me more typical of the true 
genius and soul of gold winning than all 
the toiling crtwds in mining towns: It 











was, perhaps, the loneliness of the spot; the 
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glorious lift of it above the world around, 
or even the beauty of the blossoms and the 
scent of the firs. It might have been just 
such a nook in the Hartz Mountains to 
which the genii of gold and silver led the 
favored mortals'to whom they glectes, to 
open the doors of: the 
From Bellevue 


, a 


mtgin to Tdabo: ft is | 


‘three miles downhill, Not downhill! i in the 


ordinary acceptation of the word, net such 
downhill.as one may have: th miles 

ati: day in northern \New England: but 
downhill in a canyon—that ig,, downhill 
between two other hills, so sharp-that they 
wall the road. Truly, labyrinths of inter- 
lacing hills can be marvelous. Much-I 
question whether the earth holds anywhere 
a more delightful confusion than has been 
wrought out of these upheavals of the 
Rocky Mountains and planted with firs and 
bluebells. In a hollow made by the mouth 
of the canyon down which we had driven, 
and by the mouths of several other canyons, 
all sharp-walled and many-curved, lay 
Idaho. From the tops of the mountains 
which circle it the little handful of houses 
must look like a handful of pebbles at the 
bottom of an emerald-sided well. Thbither 
come every summer multitudes of men and 
women —Coloradoans, Californians, and 
travelers from the East—seeking to be made 
well and strong by bathing in hot soda 
springs, Which bubble out of the rocks of 
a small creek. 

For tbe benefit of those who, not being 
disciples of Hahnemann, do not shudder at 
the thought of medicated baths I give the 
analysis of the water: 


” Carbonate of Lime. 
Carbonate of Magn 





Sulphate of Soda. 


a eee eee p renee tees ereseneeees 


Sulphate of Magnesia, ..........seseeeeseees 18.72 
Sulphate of Lime.:..........ccccsccssscccecs 3.44 
Chloride of Sodium. .,....... Pi Soe FIN 4.16 
Silicate OF BOA. ...cevccccccccqecessecccepees 4.08 

Chloride of Calcium and Magnesium, of 
each a trace. dined 
107.00 


If it were proposed to any man to go into 
an apothecary’s shop and take from the big 
jars on tbe shelves all these carbonates, sul- 
phates, silicates, and chlorides, dissolve them 
in his bath-tub, and then proceed to soak 
himself in the water, absorbing the drugs 
through his million-pored skin, he would 
probably see the absurdity and the.risk of 
the process. But, because Nature, for some 
mysterious purposes, has seen fit to brew 
these concoctions in the bowels of the 
earth, which spits them out as fast as it can, 
men jump at the conclusien that they are 
meant for healing purposes and that one 
cannot drink too much of them or stay in 
them too long. 

‘“‘Do you take the baths yourself?” I 
asked the man in charge of the “ Pioneer 
Bathing Establishment.” 

‘*Yes’m, I'm tryin’’em. Butif I stay in 
more’n fifteen minutes I get just as weak 
as anything—real weak feeling all over; it 
seems as if I couldn’t get out. . But there’s 
plenty of folks that comes and: stays in an 
hour and a half and say it does ’em good.” 

“But are you not afraid of anything 
which is so powerful that it makes you feel 
so weak in so few minutes? Why do you 
take the baths at all? Are you ill?” I said. 

“No’m, I ain’t sick. Leastways, nothing 
tospeak of. I hain’t ever been very strong. 
But I thought I’d try ’em. The doctors aly 
say they’re good, and I expect they must 
be; they ought to know. And I’m here aly 
day, with not much o’ anything to do. I 
might as well go in.” 

What an epitome of truth in the. bath- 
man’s words. “What an unconscious anal- 
ysis of the process by which patients are 
made—lack of occupation and an ignorant 
faith in doctors’ assertions. 

Up a westward canyon from Idaho lies 
the road. to Georgetown—twelve miles of 
it, ‘There is just room for itand for Clear 
Creek, and for narrow rims of cotton. 
wood,..willows, and. wild roses, and: for 
here and there a bit of farm. The sides of 
the canyon are sometimes bare, stony; 
sometimes green. with pines and firs and 
young aspens; sometimes gray, because fire 
has killed the pines; sometimes gray with 
piles. of. ore thrown up. from,.mouths. of 
mines; always a changing succession of 
color; always a changing succession .o 
shape, of contour. Ah!.the twelve miles. it 
is to remember; and alas] the twelve. miles 
it is to long and yet fail to describe. Can- 








yons after canyons open and shut as we 
pass. Just such a road as we are on flings - 


alluring brown 1 eoiea 
and calle no such thing LF Bios 






Mcoravie appoint: day, we would 
Pong clueand learn’ Canyon by 
twe canyons” are to true 


pt cavyens, any more them any two 
faces are alike to the.student of faces. To 
the outer edge @f the congentrie curving 


of - rapges of this “Rocky Mountain chain.one 
‘mightjourney, | 


and.out and over, 
and in and out and in and out. ‘again, Tam 
persuaded, all summer long, forsunimersand 
summers, and find no monotony, no repeti- 
tion. That is, if one be a lover; and if one 
be not, what use in being alive? Rather, 
one should say, in having a name to live, 
while one is dead. . 

Georgetown is a surprise at last. It has 
no straggling outposts of houses, and you 
have become so. absorbed in climbing the 
canyon, watching the Creek and the moun- 
tains, the trees and the flowers, that you 
forget that a town is to come. Suddenly 
you see it full in view, not many rods 
ahead, wedged, as I said before, like Bad- 
Gastein—crowded, piled, choked in at the 
end of the narrowed rift up which you have 
climbed. In and out among the narrow 
streets runs the Creek, giving shining and 
inexplicable glimpses of water, here, there, 
and everywhere, among the chimney-tops 
and next to doorsteps, The houses are neat, 
comfortable, and have # snggestion of home- 
loving and abiding, quite unlike the untamed 
and nomadic look of Central City. You 
turn corner after corner, crossing the moun- 
tain-side sharply at each turn, and getting 
up higher and higher street by street, till 
on the very highest level you come to the 
Barton House, and look offfrom its piazza 
over the roofs of the town. On either hand 
are towering mountain-sides, dotted well 
nigh to the tops with the shining pyramids of 
the gray ore thrown up by mines. They 
mark lines like ledges hundreds ‘of feet 
above the town. The hills are honey- 
combed by galleries and shafts; but they 
look still and peaceful and sunu as the 
virgin hills of the Tyrol. 

“*Shall we go down into a silver mine? 
Have you had enough of mines?” said the 
one experienced in mines. 

‘‘Never enough of mines,” I replied. 
** And down intoa mine must bea thing 
quite unlike headforemost into a mine. Let 
us go.” 

“Then I will take you to the ‘Terrible 
Mine,’” he said. ‘It is the nearest and 
one of the largest.” 

“Ts it so very terrible?’ I asked. The 
word was not alluring. ‘Only ‘ Terrible’ 
by reason of the amount of money ‘sunk 
in it,” he laughed. “It is the most 
picturesquely situated and attractive mine 
I know of. But it has swallowed up more 
money than any other three mines in the re- 
gion, and is only just now beginning to pay.” 

As the horses’ heads were turned sharp to 
the right from the botel door and we be- 
gan to climb again,I exclaimed, incred- 
ulously: ** What, still further up ?” 

“Oh! yes; two miles straight up. There 
might be a ladder set from here to there, if 
one could be made long enough,” was the 
reply. If it had been a ladder it’ woald 
have seemed safer. A narrow shelf on the 
precipitous side of the mountain—winding, 
zigzagging up ina series of sharp curves, 
with only a slight banking of the earth 
and the stone at the outer edge, and a 
sheer wall hundreds of ‘feet below, down 
to the foaming Creek—this is the terrible 
road up to the “Terrible Mine.” It was 
like swinging out into space when we 
turned the corners. Teams heavily loaded 
with silver oré were coming down. In 
places where two inches’ room made all the 
odds between being dashed over the 
precipice and not’ we passed them—that 
is, our carriage passed them. We were not 
in it. Wewere standing close to the inner 
wall, backed: up against it, holding our 
breaths to make ourselves thin. ‘‘ Can’t go 
on the outside, sir, with this load,” was the 
firm though respectfully sympathizing re- 
ply of teamster after teamster; and on the 
outer and almost crumbling edge ofthe 
road, where the heavy load of ore would 
have been in dangerof crushing down. the 
entire shelf, there our ‘wheels were )airily 
poised, waiting for the wagons to pass. 
More than once, watching closely from 
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behind, I failed to see evena rim of road 
beyond the wheel. One careless misstep oj 
& horse, one instant’s ‘refusal to the 
rein, and the carriage have topple 
over and down = ab be be : 
driver seemed.as unconcerned as if hé had 
y driving ova broad boulevard, and had 
idently a profound contempt-for his pas. 
sengers, who persisted i in jumping from. the 
carriage at every turn-out. : 

<The Creek was one Rauseless torrent of 
white foam. All the beautifdl. amber spaces 
were gone. Not a breath did it take; i 
seemed like two miles of continuous water. 
fall. Tall fir trees shaded it, but their tops 
were far below us; their shining darkness 
made the white of the foaming water al] 
the whiter by contrast. On the rocky wal] 
on our right were waving flowers and 
shrubs—columbines, bluebells, spirseas; so 
slight their hold they seemed but to have 
just alighted, like gay-winged creatures, 
who might presently soar and pass on. 

One thread-like stream. of water came 
down this precipice. It zigzagged to get 
down as much as we were zigzagging ta 
getup. At turn after turn in the road we 
continued to see new leaps, new falls of it, 
until at last we saw the spot where it cleft 
the uppermost rock, looking like nothing 
but a narrow, fleecy wisp of cloud, lying 
half on the gray summit and half on the 
blue sky. 

The miners’ cabins were perched here 
and there among the bowlders, hundreds of 
feet up, bare, shelterless, remote. They 
looked more like homes for eagles than for 
men. No path led to them; no green thing, 
save firs and low oaks, grew near them. 
only by the sharp roof-tree line could one 
tell them from the rocks which were piled 
around them. 

At the end of two miles we came toa 
spot where Creek and road and precipice 
paused and widened. The Creek was 
dammed up, making a smocth, clear lake, 
with odd little pine-planked bridge-paths 
circling it; the road space widened into a 
Sheltered, shady spot, where, nestled against 
the mountain of stone, stood three or four 
small buildings. A fountain played before 
one and children played before the others. 
These were the offices and homes of the 
men in charge of the mine, and the mouth 
of the mine was in sight, high up on the 
mountain‘side. An enormous pyramid of 
the glistening gray ore Jay in front of it. 
On the top of this two men were at work 
loading the ore into small buckets, swung 
on wire from the mouth of the mine to the 
top of a high derrick on the edge of the 
Creek. Back and forth and back and forth 
glided the buckets, swift and noiseless. 
The wire was but just visible in the air; the 
buckets seemed, coming and going, like huge 
shining sbuttles, flung by invisible bands. 

By gasps we threaded our way among the 
bowlders and up to the mouth of the mine, 
Here, indeed, a ladder would have been a 
help. 

Then, miners’ jackets on our shoulders, 
candles in our hands, facing an icy wind 
and breathing the fumes of gunpowder, 
again we entered the earth by an oven-door 
ina rock: We walked on the iron rails of 
the track, down which cars loaded with ore 
came constantly rombling out of the dark- 
ness. We shrank into crannies of the rock 
to let them pass. The track was wet and 
slippery. It seemed a long way, but was 
only a few hundred feet, before we came to 
a vaulted chamber, so dimly lighted that it 
looked vast.. Strange sounds-came from its 
center. As our eyes gradually grew used to 
the darkness, a strange shape in its center 
grew gradually distinct. The sounds and 
the shape were one. It wasasteam engine. 
It was at work. Puff, puff, hiss, creak, 
slide—weird beyond all power of words to 
say sounded these noises in that ghostly 
place. A gnome-like shape, in semblance 
of a man, stood by, with a controlling hand 
on the puffing engine. 

‘« Would you like to go down in the 
mine ?” said the Shape, courteously. 

It was a hospitable gnome. This was 
the one entertainment at bis command. 
Tremblingly I said “ Yes.” The Shape dis- 
appeared. We were left alone in the vaulted 
chamber. The steam engine stopped, No 
sound broke the silence. The. darkness 
seemed. to grow darker. J reached out for 
a friendly hand, and was, just about to say 
“ This is, indeed, the‘ Terrible Mine,’”’ when 
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pear light flashed into the place, and, | said: ‘‘No, thank you, 


springing back, 1 saw the head of another 
Shape coming up from an apertureat my feet. 
Atrap-door had been flung open. The Shape 
bad a lighted candle in the band of his cap. 
If I were to describe him as he appeared to 
me in that first instant, I should say that 
frightful flames issued from his forehead. 
Te smiled friendlily; but I grasped the pro- 
tecting band closer. 

“Js the lady coming down, sir? The 
bucket will be up in a minute,” he said. 

This was the mouth of the shaft. The 
Sbape bad crawled up on a ladder. It was no 
more than an ordinary front stairs to him. 

I was ashamed to say how afraid I grew. 
The Shape answered my unspoken thought. 

“There’s ladies goes down every day. 
There's no danger—not the least,” he said. 
“Ye wouldn’t miss it, not for anything.” 

The bucket came up. It was swung off 
to one side of the trap-door. It was an 
extra-sized. water-pail, with high sides— 
sides coming up just above the knees of 
them who stood init. It could hold just 
two—no more. It was necessary to stand 
facing in a particular way to prevent its 
swinging round and round. By an iron 
book from the center of the handle it was 
suspended over the dark aperture. It was 
raised and lowered by the steam engine. 

“Ready?” said the Shape who stood 
with his hand on the engine. 

*CA)l ready,” replied the Shape who stood 
with one band on the edge of our bucket. 

“‘ Now, keep cool. Don’t mind the buck- 
ev’s swinging. The shaft ain’t straight, 
and it will twist some. I'll be down there 
before you are, Ie’ll let you down slow.” 
And tbe friendly Shape vanished in the 
gloom. 

Jt was odd how much it felt like being 
lowered by the bair of one’s head, the going 
down in that bucket. It is odd how very 
little consciousness one has of anything 
solid under one’s feet, standing in such 
buckets under such circumstances. It is 
odder still what a comfort there is in a bit 
of lighted candle inthis sort of place. All 
that the candle showed me was the slanting 
wooden wall, against which we bumped 

wilh great force eyery now and then. 
Why the sight of this should have been re- 
assuring it is impossible to tell; but, during 
the hour—tbree minutes long—which we 
passed in that descending, swinging, twist- 
ing, bumping bucket I fixed my eyes on 
that candle-flame as earnestly as if it bad 
been a Jight-house, and I was a sailor steer- 
ing to shore by its guidance, 

“Allright, ma’am. You didn’t mind it 
much, did you?” came suddenly from the 
darkness, and a pair of strong hands laid 
violent hold on the bucket edye, and, 
resting it firm on a wet and stony 
ground, helped us out. This was the nether- 
most gallery of the mine. We were five hun- 
dred feet down in the earth and there were 
five galleries above our heads. We followed 
the friendly Shape over rocks, piles of ore, 
past mouths of pits, and through dripping 
water, to the end of the gallery, where we 
found a party of miners drilling and pick- 
Ing. Here and there we saw long, glisten- 
ing veius of the precious ore in the walls 
overhead. It seemed to run capriciously, 
branching now to right, now to left. Here 
and there we came to dark openings in the 
walls, through which our guide would call 
to men at work above us. Their voices re- 
verberated in the beavy gloom and sounded 
preternaturally loud. 

The place grew more and more weird 
and awesome at every step. The faces of 
the miners we met seemed to grow more 
and more unhuman, less and less friendly. 
I was glad when we began to retrace our 
steps; and the bucket, swinging in mid-air, 
looked like a welcome escape, a comforting 
link between us and the outer world. 
Whether bucket, shaft, steam engine, or we 
were in fault I do not know; but the up- 
ward journey was a terrible one. The 
bucket swung violently—-almost round and 
round; our clothes had not been carefully 
secured, and they were caught between the 
bucket and the shaft-sides and wrenched 
and twisted; and, to add to the horror, our 
candle went out. No words were spoken 
in that bucket during those minutes; they 
were minutes not to be forgotten. Still the 
guide was right: we would not ‘have 
missed it for anything.” 

When we offered our guide money, he 
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I don’t take any 
money for myself; but if you'll read that 
notice’—pointing to a written paper on the 
office wall—“* perhaps you'll give us some- 
thing for our reading-room.” This paper 
stated that the miners were trying to collect 
money enough to build a small room, where 
they might have books and papers and 
perbaps now and then a lecture. They had 
subscribed among themselves nearly three 
hundred dollars. 

** You see,” said our guide, “if we had 
some such place as that, then the boys 
wouldn’t go down to the town evenings 
and Sundays and get drunk. When a fel- 
low’s worked in a mine all day he’s got to 
have something.” 

How the thought struck home to our 
hearts at that minute. We had been in 
that airless, sunless cavern only one short 
half hour; yet the blue sky, the light, the 
breeze, the space already seemed to us 
unreal. We were dazzled, bewildered. 
What must be the effect of weeks and 
months and years of such life ? 

‘‘ Indeed, we will give you all the help 
we can,” we said; ‘‘and, what is more, we 
will ask everybody we know to send you 
some papers or books.” 

Here is the guide’ address : 


HENRY F. LAMPSHIRE, 
Foreman of the “‘ Terrible Mine,” 
Georgetown, 
Colorado. 


Now, if every reader of Tos INDEPENDENT 
would this day mail one book to Henry 
Lampshire, not a man of all those miners 
but would have reading for years to come. 
How easy to do it, dear friends. Who bas 
not dozens of books he could give away 
and never miss? Who cannot spare the 
few cents which the postage would cost? 
And nowhere in all this world, I do most 
earnestly believe, is there a set of men to 
whom books would be worth so much, 
and might mean so much of cheer, help, 
salvation as to these poor miners on that 
lonely mountain-side. If I could only make 
you all see the spot as it is, see the miners’ 
faces as I saw them, see Henry Lampshire’s 
eyes as they looked when he said, ‘‘ After 
a fellow’s worked in a mine all day he’s 
got to have something,” J know that in lesg 
than a week’s time there would be a library 
for the ‘‘ Terrible Mine.” It will take your 
books six days and nights to go. I have 
faith to believe that there will be hundreds 
sent. I shall think of them on their way 
and wish them God-speed ; and in the name 
of the lonely, starved faces I saw and in 
the name of the wives and babies I did not 
see I thank you all beforehand. 

From Georgetown down to Idaho at sun- 
set is more beautiful even than from Idaho 
up to Georgetown of a morning. 

Full speed; sunlight gone from the left- 
hand wall, broad gold bands of it on the 
right; now and then a rift or canyon open- 
ing suddenly to the west and letting in a 
full flood of light, making it sunny in a 
second, afternoon, when the second before 
it had been well nigh somber twilight and 
the second after it will be somber twilight 
again; red, gray, and white clouds settling 
down in fleecy masses upon the snowy 
mountain towers of the gateway of the 
valley—this is sunset between Georgetown 
and Idaho. And to us there came also a 
wayside greeting more beautiful than the 
clouds, bluer than the sky, and gladder 
than the sun—only a flower, one flower! 
But it was the Rocky Mountain colum- 
bine—wondrous among columbines, peer- 
less among flowers. Waving at top of a 
stem two feet high, surrounded by buds 
full two inches and a half in diameter, the 
inner petals stainless white, the outer: ones 
brilliant blue,a sheaf of golden-anthered 
stamens in the center—there it stood, pure, 
joyous, stately, regal. We gazed in speech- 
less delight into its face. There was a 
certain solemnity in its beauty. 

“That's the gladdest flower I ever saw,” 
were the first words spoken, and the face 
of the man who said them glowed. 

Oh! wondrous power of a fragile thing, 
born for a single day of a single summer! 
I think that the thing I shall longest re- 
member and always most vividly see of 
that whole trip in the Colorado canyons 
will be that fearless, stainless, Joyful, reg- 
nant blossom, and my friend’s tribute of 
look, of tone, when he said ‘‘ The gladdest 





flower I ever saw.” 

















THE BREADLESS BANQUET. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 





ONCE on a time, the story goes— 

Just how far back nobody knows— 
There stood a splendid city, 

Stavoren, builded by the seas; 

Yet look on any map you please— 
The more’s the pity— 

You'll now find not the smallest trace 

Of such a place. 


Within this goodly town, they say, 
(Now listen heedfully, I pray) 
Lived many wealthy people; 
But one, Richberta was her name, 
O’ertopped her peers in wealth and fame 
Like some tall steeple. 
She had more gold, this maiden blest, 
Than all the rest. 


So scores of ships she sent'away, 
With captains brave and sailors gay, 
From ocean unto ocean, 
To bring back merchandises rich 
Or any costly thing for which 
She took a notion— 
Laces and silks and velvets rare 
And gems to wear. 


Especially she loved to call 
With pomp and state her neighbors all 
To banquet in her palace; 
Each guest was served with viands fine 
On golden dishes, quaffing wine 
From jeweled chalice ; 
And all the compliments they paid her 
Quite haughty made her. 


A stranger was-announced one day, 
Having this courteous word by way 
Of introduction sent her: 
“One who has moved ’mid courtly scenes 
And feasted oft with kings and queens 
Craves leave toventer, « 
Report of truly royal cheer 
Has drawn him here.”’ 


This gave Richberta much delight. 

Of course, she placed him on her right 
And payed him all attention; 

Apxiously pricking up her ear 

In hopes from the new guest to hear 
Some flattering mention 

About her entertainment splendid, 

Before ’twas ended, 


He chatted of the sights he’d seen, 

Of whom he'd met and where he’d been, 
In gallant, courtly phrases ; 

Politely led ber up and down 

Through many an interesting town 
In foreign places; 

But to herself no single wo 

Of praise she heard. : 


At length, ber vanify unmasking 

And plumply bis impression asking, 
This instant answer made he: 

“Rarely at monarch’s board, I wiss, 

Meets one such elegance as this; 
Yet, frankly, lady, 

Methinks you’re really to be pitied 

For what’s omitted, 


A choicer good our globe has not 
Than the sole treasure you’ve forgot. 
Princes desire to buy it.” 
His hostess, taken quite aback, 
Entreated bim to name the lack, 
And she’d supply it ; 
But, though all importuned him sore, 
He'd tell no more. 


What could Richberta do or say? 

Comfort forsook ber from that day. 
Her only consolation 

She found in sending o’er the main 

A fleet of ships, ordered to gain 
Some information 

About that precious thing unknown 

She did not own. 


Before they had been out a week 
The biggest vessel sprang a-leak ; 

No very serious matter, 
Save that, while all the meat and wine 
Escaped this ducking in the brine, 

With scarce a spatter, 
The flour-sacks got, by chance provoking, 
A thorough soaking. 


Not loaf nor crumb for crew or master— 
Why, ’twas a horrible disaster; 

They came near starving through it! 
The captain—half his sailors sick— 
Made for a Baltic port as quick 

As he could do it, 

And took on board a cargo sweet 
Of luscious wheat, 


Then for Stavoren sailed he, sought 
Richberta straight, told what he’d bought 
And why, concluding: “ Plainly, 

The thing you sent us for was Dread ; 
And so would any one have said 
Who'd craved it vainly, 








Compelled, like us, week in, week out, 
To do without.” 


But, in a rage, with trembling lip, 
The lady asked which side the ship 
The cargo had Scen handed. 
“Over the opposite,” cried she, 
“Dump every ounce into tlie sea; 
Let none be landed. 
No kernel of your hateful freight 
Shall e’er be eat.” 


Vainly he argued; vainly bid her 
The sin of such a waste consider. 
She knew nor shame nor pity. 
The poor folk caught the rumor shocking, 
And to the palace gates came flocking 
From all the city. 
“Give us,” they cried, “the wheat, instead, 
We starve for bread !”’ 


Of no avail were tear and groan ; 

Her ear was deaf, her heart was stone; 
Cruel her tender mercies. 

The food they hungered after slid 

Into the careless sea, amid 
The people’s curses. 

The end of all, as you shall see, 

Was yet to be. 


The grain took root in season due, 
Sprouting and spreading till it grew 
A matted forest arbor. 
Stretching a network tongh and thick, 
To which seaweed and sand could stick, 
Across the harbor; 
And every ship was wrecked alas |! 
That tried to pass, 


It choked up too a channel small, 
Through which the waves could seawat§ 
crawl. 

There came wild, stormy. weather; 
The ocean broke the dyke-fence down, 
Flooded and sunk the noble town, 

And all were drowned together, 

They say its roofs one etill may see 
*Neath Zuyder Zee. 





THE OLD CATHOLICS OF PARIS, 


BY THE ABB& MICHAUD. 








THERE remain details unknown to the 
public, but which are not without interest 
for any one that would study all the phases 
of the religious question in Europe. Howe 
ever lowly the posilion of the Old Catholics 
in Paris, still it is something that they 
make a stand in the face of Indifferent. 
ists, Protestants, Materialists, Voltairians, 
above all of Ultramontanes and Jesuits, 
at atime when all the favors of the goy- 
ernment are accorded exclusively to’ the 
latter. Thatin religious matters we must 
rather trust to God's grace and the force of 
conviction than to material resources is 
evidenced by the fact that at Geneva, where 
the Old Catholics could command ‘ail ‘nec- 
essary material resources, M. Hyacinthe 
Loyson has found himself obliged to break 
with the official Old Catholic Church of that 
town; whereas in Paris, where the Old 
Catbolics‘are stripped of all material re- 
sources, they live on and daily gain new 
adherents. 

Under the government of M. Thiers they 
could not obtain permission to open a pub- 
lic chapel. The Duc de Broglie, who has 
given in his adhesion to the new dogmas; 
who, therefore, cannot see an Old Catholic 
without some feeling of remorse ; and who, 
if he would remain in power, had to flatter 
the Legitimists and Ultramontanes, clearly 
had no idea of improving their condition by 
gTanting them the permission they desired, 
True, the present minister of the interior, 
General Chabaud-Latour, is a Protestant; 
but then, on the one hand, M. Chabaud- 
Latour is a Calvinist after the fashion of M. 
Guizot, and M. Guizot’s Calvinistic Protest- 
autism cannot be anything else but hostile 
to the Old Catholic reformation. On the 
other hand, the minister of public worship 
is a friend of M. de Broglie’s and of Mer, 
Dupanloup’s, and as such he will take care 
not to concede to the Old Catholics a legal 
existence. Ience, the latter now, as inthe 
past, can only meet in a private apartment, 
transformed into a private chapel and capa 
ble of holding only twenty persons. 

But when twenty persons are twenty 
souls they right speedily find twenty others 
who in turn become apostles themselves, 
In this way the original ‘nucleus goes on 
growing, till at length it unfolds in the full 
light of day. 

But it is not necessary to possess numbers 
in order to act religiously or even to set on 
foot a great reformation. Hence, every 
Sunday and every great festival rife Oa 
Catholics of Paris have thé¢ir religious sery- 
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‘fees, consisting of prayer, the sacrifice. of 
the mass, and preaching. Their chapel has 
neither sculptures nor paintings. A simple 
altar, surmounted with a tabernacle and 
crucifix, covered with a linen cloth, and 
bearing the liturgy and two torches—this is 
all that meets the eye. There is neither 
singing nor instrumental music. Until such 
tinze as a liturgy conformable to the ancient 
traditions of the primitive churches of Gaul 
is drawn up the Paris missal of the 18th 
century will be followed. ©The priest like- 
wise retains the sacerdotal vesture in use in 
the Roman Church. Sundry ceremonies 
that are purely Roman are suppressed. The 
service is performed in French, except those 
prayers which the priest pronounces in a 
jow voice—these are still said in Latin. 

The Old Catholics of Paris having reso- 
lately and from the start taken their stand 
on the ground of history, it was but natural 
and logical that they should first and fore- 
most have their Confession of Faith in its 
original and authentic text. Hence, they 
recite the Nicwo-Constantinopolitan Creed 
(the only creed that they regard as canon- 
ical) without the latter-day addition of 
Filioque. This places them in dogmatic 
communion with the Orthodox of the 
East. 

They neither have nor want to have the 
confessional. Still, though they have 
suppressed the confessional, they have not 
suppressed confession as an institution, 
which they hold to have been founded by 
Jesus Obrist himself. But, while maintain- 
ing the institution of confession, and even 
the objective obligation of confessing in all 
cases where a person finds himself guilty 
of grave faults, they have rejected the 
Roman and Jesuitic form of modern con- 
fession. Though some persons who are 
still accustomed to the Ultramontane meth- 
od wish to confess in private, in the 
sacristy, still the rule is that the penitent 
shall kneel at the foot of the altar, before 
the tabernacle which holds the eucharist, 
and shall there confess his sins in a low 
voice, in presence of the priest, who is on 
one side at the corner of the altar, and in 
presence of the faithful who may happen 
to be in the chapel. The priest never puts 
& question. He may, after the penitent’s 
confession, address to him an exhorte- 
tion, to excite in him contrition 
for his sins; and he must give him 
the absolution, which is considered as a 
simple declaration of the forgiveness ac- 
corded by Gud himself to the contrite pen- 
itent. It is readily seen that this is a kind 
of confession, private and public, conform- 
able to the ancient usage of the Church 
and very far removed from Jesuitical con- 
fegsion. The penitent himself judges 
whether orno he ought to confess. In 
this way his liberty is perfectly protected. 
Confession, instead of being the Jesuitical 
inquisition, of which Roman priests make 
such bad use, is an act of humility and 
penitence, of profit to the penitent’s soul, 
and the priest cannot tyrannize over the 
conscience. The Old Catholic penitent, in- 
stead of saying ‘‘Father, I accuse my- 
self,” says ‘‘My God, I accuse myself.” 
He makes confession to God, and not to 
the priest, but only in presence of the 
priest. 

Every one of the faithful, on presenting 
himself for the communion, is permitted 
to receive, even though he has not confessed. 
It is for himself to examine his cgnscience 
and to know whether he is worthy to re- 
ceive or not. In the chapel the communion 
is administered only during the mass, 
and noteither before or after. Communion 
under both forms is admitted in principle, 
but not yet in practice. The ancient inyo- 
cation of the Holy Ghost, which formerly, 
even in the Gallican liturgy, preceded the 
consecration of the bread and wine, is re- 
cited. 

For two years the sermon was an expla. 
nation of the Gospel read in the mass. At 
present the object of every Sunday dis- 
course is the explanation of the Nic#o- 
Constantinopolitan Creed. Already eleven 
sermons have been preached on this 
subject, and the second part—‘ We be- 
lieve in one only Master’—has just 
been commenced. Thus there will be 
about fifty sermons devoted to the dog- 
matics—or, rather, the religious doctrine 
of the Old Catholics; and these will be pub- 
lished, under the title of ‘‘ Ze Oredo des 








Oatholiques Ohrétiens” (Creed of Catholic 
Christians). These sermons attack anti- 
Christian rationalism and Popery, the two 
great errors Opposed to true Christianity. 
The object of them all is to show that 
Christianity is, the great religious, rational, 
philosophic, scientific, liberal, moral, and 
social doctrine; that in order to bea perfect 
Christian one must be a perfect'man; and, 
vice versa, in order to be a perfect man ‘one 
must be a perfect Christian. Thus it is the 
doctrine of the great religious pacification 
in Jesus Christ and through. Jesus Christ 
that is preached in the poor and lowly 
chapel of the Old Catholics in Paris. 


When men’s minds have been in some 
degree instructed with regard to religious 
questions and the reforms to be brought 
about and when the circumstances of the 
times are more favorable the Old Catholics 
of Paris are resolved to'set about the work 
of reformation. So far they bave had the 
sympathy of the German Old Catholics and 
the Orthodox of the East. French Calvin- 
ists and the Anglo-Continental Society— 
doubtless, having supposed that the Old 
Catholics were about to become Protestants 
in the Calvinistic and Anglo-Continenta] 
sense of the word—drew back s0' soon as 
they became convinced that the contrary 
was the fact. But then other precious sym- 
pathies, both in America and in England, 
have been extended to them. It is their 
hope that, with God’s help, the great relig- 
ious work which is now being done in the 
minds of men eéverywhiére will result in 
that grand Christian union which they so 
ardently desire. 
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ANOTHER SKETCH OF GENOA. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Genoais not dead. It seems to be taking 


& second growth, for factories and ma- 


chine-shops are growing up about the out- 
skirts of the town and now and then a new 
palace or hotel is creeping slowly up from 
the crowded mass of buildings within the 
walls, 

You can well imagine, however, that onee 
the city slept. You can see where it stood 
still for. nearly a thousand years, till the 
wonderful little Corsican came down the 
Alps and swakened all Italy with the 
thunder of hiscannon. Since then there has 
been no sleep; but it has gone on steadily, 
step by step—politically, socially, and ma- 
terially—till the country stands in no wise 
in the rear of nations. 

One cannot well tire of looking at the old, 
old palaces, built Heaven knows when. 
They are stil] roofed with Roman tile, and on 
the side next the sun are as red and bright 
as ever; but on the other slope they are 
gray and mossed and made velvet, as if for 
the feet of Time. Within the walls are 
made alive with masterpieces of painting; 
and some are hung with implements of 
war—trophies that were won and banners 
that were borne in triumph through the 
Holy Land. 

Here is a museum of antiquities; but the 
collection, unlike those of our country and 
England, is made up mostly from older 
lands than Italy—as if these.people counted 
theirs but a new country and only the 
Orient gray enough to give them relics worth 
preserving: A curious collection it is, in- 
deed. The implements of war are gnawed 
and bitten by the teeth of Time; and the 
stained and yellow statuary is broken, as if 
it had been overthrown and ground and 
ground beneath the wheels of bis chariot. 

These people are comparatively very 
poor.’ With all this city full of palaces, 
filled with costly pictures, you see at once 
that even the wealthy people of Genoa, and 
even of all Italy, as a rule, are very poor. 
That is, the stranger of the West sees and 
feels it at every turn. Perhaps the feeling 
will wear away in time, but ‘it makes one 
uncomfortable ‘at first. However, it is a 
sort of dignified poverty, that refuses to 
complain or is above complaining. The 
country, 88 8 whole, reminds you of some 
great and good man, devoted to art, who had 
once had great fortune, but, having lost it, 
sits down quiet and wncomplaining, satis- 
fied and scarcely regretting his loss, in his 
love of art, 

As for the beggars, I hardly find them a 
nuisance — they are so civil, so artistic, 
and so easily satisfied. A five centime— 
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equal to an American cent —is enough to 
insure you half a dozen graceful bows and 
to make a fellow creature happy for half 8 
day at least; and I count that very cheap, 
indeed. Besides, the number of these beg- 
gars constantly testifies to the liberality of 
my countrymen; for if we did not continue 
to give they would cease to beg. It is 
noticeable that they never beg of their own 
countrymen. An answer in Italian is quite 
as satisfactory as a contribution. Perhaps 
I shall yet fiud it necessary to learn the 
language. 

In one of the dark and narrow streets, 
the other Gay, I came upon four strangely 
masked and most solemn looking individ- 
uals, in black, moving slowly and in single 
file down the steep and stony way. Here is 
another of their hundred holidays, I said to 
myself, and these solemn and monkish- 
looking maskers are gay young sports, bent 
on having a lark. I felt like poking one of 
their number in the ribs with my umbrella 
and telling him it was no use trying to fool 
me, for I knew him by his back.” 

I said nothing, however; but, as our way 
lay in the same direction, I followed along, 
till they came to‘one of the dark and ghast- 
ly close-ways, that look like caves and seem 
to never be closed; and here they entered 
and faded away into the darkness, .Before 
I had fairly turned aside, my solemn mask- 
ers again came slowly out of their cave, 
bearing something in black upon their 
shoulders. It was a corpse and these werg 
the undertakers of Genoa. Thereis a kind 
of brotherhood here devoted to this solemn 
office. It is made up of men who do this 
in penance for their sins. 

As the streets are too narrow to admit 
carriages, the’dead bodies must be borne on 
the shoulders. The burial of the better 
classes, I am told, is quite another affair, 
and is often quite imposing. 

We had a little earthquake here recently, 
and not long after the unpleasant sensation, 
in one of my solitary walks through the 
poor parts of the city, I came upon a most 
unaccountable number of funerals. On in- 
quiry, I found that the cholera was raging 
in Genoa and that it was very fatal, less 
than one-fourth of those attacked recover- 
ing. This comes of journeying into strange 
cities without first knowing where you are 
going. The authorities have kept the ex- 
istence of the plague a secret as far as pos- 
sible,and I am told that not one-half of 
the cases are reported. I have been for- 
tunate enough to find a physician con- 
nected with the hospital who speaks a little 
English, and from him I learn that they do 
not fear the cholera as they did when it 
first appeared in Europe, that it spreads 
but slowly, and is hardly counted conta- 
gious. The authorities are closing the pub- 
lic gardens and most of the places where 
the people congregate in great numbers, 
This same physician told me that the day 
after the earthquake the number of fatal 
cases was more than doubled. 

Most of the wealthy people have left or 
are leaving the city on account of the 


‘plague, and those traveling in the north 


still linger in Switzerland. A few are out 
at Nervi, a little watering place five or six 
miles down the line of the sea; and I 
often go out there for a day or two, to 
see the patient and simple peasants at their 
work. 

The drive is the only really pleasant one 
around Genoa. You pass through a great 
moss-grown gate, that opens from the old 
and crowded city, and you pass many 
Madonnas on either hand, -which are 
fastened up in the walls of houses, over 
doors, and in the corners of massive build- 
ings. Before these lamps ate always burn- 
ing, and the peasants never pass them with- 
out crossing themselves. and lifting their 
tattered hats.; 

Soldiers are mounted on the mighty wall 
of the city, which is at least twenty miles 
in length, and you rarely pass the gate 
without having an officer peer into your 
carriage and pull at the robes or whatever 
he likes to lay hand upon. 

You pass “ Paradisa,” the old home of 
Lord Byron, to the left; and ‘‘The Pink 
Joie,” the residence of Charles Dickens, 
near by. I fancy that in the names which 
these two artists gave their Italian homes 
you may read much of their natures. But 
ab! how beautiful is “ Paradisa.” What poet 
could not have written poetry here? Peace 





and repose, luxury and refinement and art 
on every hand, with never a thought of the 
wolf at the door, never a counting of pence; 
but no, I must stop this line of thought— 
this does not concern the world. 

A little ways beyond this beautiful and 
perfectly ordered palace, half hidden in 
vines and trees, a very island in a little seq 
of flowers, stands a tall,thin marble shaft. 
It is set in the solid rock and its base ig 
laved forever by the bright, clear waters of 
the midland sea. This marks the spot from 
which Garibaldi with his few followers 
stealthily embarked one night, bearing the 
future of Italy. I lift my hat as I pass ang 
kiss my hand away across the sea to 
Caprera. You cross deep and dried-yp . 
gorges pointing into the sea. How much 
all things on this drive remind you of Calj. 
fornia! The bare hills, the cunning littl 
lizards on the gray walls, the light bing 
skies, the sea, the air—all things, in fact, 
seem but a counterpart of the far and fair 
Pacific. 

And here are our little lean and ever. 
patient friends, the mules, in long and dusty 
caravans, climbing up and down and 
around the rocky hil's, precisely as they do 
in Mexico. Everything seems to be borne 
on mules. Milk, meat, bread, wine, 
chickens, pigs, children, old men and old 
women, all things, animate or inanimate, 
belonging to the peasantry, seem to climb 
up and out of the dust and into the baskets 
that hang from the sides of my thoughtful 
but notalways silent little friends. I met 


than a Newfoundland dog, not long ago, as 
I came into town. The two little bare. 
headed and barefooted boys, who were on 
their way to the mountains to get a load of 
wood, had climbed into the baskets, and 
there they lay curled up like kittens and 
fast asleep. It was a very warm day, and 
the solemn-looking little donkey was taking 
it very slow and letting his long ears flop 
and flag, as if they had wiltedin the sun; 
but he did not stop, nor bump the baskets 
against the walls, nor do anything to disturb 
the little sleepers. 

Iam bound to say that these peasants 
are indolent in the extreme. ‘You often see 
them asleep by the roadside, asleep among 
the grapevines, and asleep on the great 
stone walls. It is my opinion that when 
an Italian is not singing an opera he is 
asleep. 

On this pleasant drive to and from Nevri 
there are two institutions that you cannot 
avoid and with which you must not quarrel. 
One is an old demented beggar, who fan- 
cies he is an officer and insists on inspect- 
ing your carriage for contraband goods. A 
‘penny, however, will satisfy him that it is 
all right, and, with a military salute, you 
are permitted to pass. The other is a one- 
legged beggar, with matches. Now there 
isno use trying to drive away from this 
man. I have tried it,and there is not a 
horse in all Genoa that can escape him, 
He is the liveliest Italian Iever saw. It is 
safe to say that he can outrun any two- 
legged peasants to be found on this grape- 
clad slope of the Apennines. 

Last night I stood by the old city wall, 
above the sea, and watched the sun go down 
on Genoa. Away to the left the sea and 
sky were one unbroken curve of blue; but 
to the west the sun wedged in between the 
two and lit it up like a far lightia some 
vast and eternal temple, and then it fel] 
like a sinking isle of fire, and it was night 
in the City of the Holy Grail. 

I turned to look at the houses behind me. 
They stood on the edge of a precipice, at 
least fifty feet in hight, and these houses 
were seven stories high. Out of every win- 
dow, as in nearly every window of Genoa, 
there hung a line of clothes. I never saw 
such a lot of clothes in my life. These 
must be the neatest people in the way of 
clothes in the world. And these clothes 
are for ever hanging from the windows, 
When I first came here I thought the people 
perhaps had all gone to bed, and hung their 
clothes to air from the windows; but I was 
mistaken. Now and then you see a long 
white strip, likethe turban of a Turk. That 
is used for wrapping up babies. The little 
stranger enters Genoa with nothing but 
these long white strips of cotton in his 
carpet-bag, and nothing can he have but 
these for the full first year. I have seen 
some of these babies laying around loose, 








one of these little fellows, not much larger | 
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ander foot, on the =a elsewhere and 
everywhere, and they look just like a leg 
that has been bandaged up by the sargeon. 
Never was silk-worm wound tighter in its 
shroud than are these little innocents of 
Genoa for the first year. 

At every one of these windows, making 
up a mile of the crescented sea-front of the 
city, there were children playing and men 
and women peering out upon the sea. I 
never had such unpleasant sensations as 
when looking up at these children at the 
windows. I was so constantly afraid that 
some of them would drop. Iwas disap- 
pointed, however, and entered one of a 
thousand little alleys, only wide enough for 
two and three to walk abreast, and took my 
course toward the upper part of the city. 
Now and then I would look up. Up! up! 
up! It seemed as if I had crept like a 
cricket into a crack of the earth. I could 
see nothing above me but a long, bright line 
of stars. The opening above looked no 
wider than aspan. Very often there were 
causeways away above, reaching from house 
to house across the street, and in some 
places carriage roads. This is the place 
where Dickens used to come and get lost, 
just for the fun of it. But when one is 
alone or not at all satisfied with the looks 
of some Turk or Arab in his rear, it is no 
fun, you may be sure. 

I think I came to a thousand walls in 
trying to make the distance of a mile. 
There were never such people for building 
walls in the world. And they build them 
in the most unlikely places, both in the city 
and in the country, that you can imagine. 
Why they build them I do notknow. Per- 
haps they build them for the shade, for 
certainly I have not seen a cat in all Genoa 
that looked like it had spirit enough to 
mount them or howl when there. Some- 
times I would find a narrow opening in the 
wall, and sometimes I would have to turn 
back in despair. Sometimes my way would 
lead directly through some shop. ‘I would 
hesitate; but the polite proprietor would 
smile and politely show me the way to ad- 
vance. Little wine-shops, coffee-shops, and 

curious places where maccaroni was wound 
up, flattened out, strung around, and put in 
all conceivable shapes for sale. 

I found sitting in a corner of one of 
these shops a little boy with a bundle of 
papers across his lap. I went up to him, 
for ne was the first newsboy I had seen in 
Genoa. He was fast asleep. 

This is the noisiest city, particularly in 
the lower and older parts, on the face of 
the earth. All day men and boys are 
shouting their fruits or wares for sale; and 
at night—opera, nothing but opera! At 
both ends and in the middle of the crack in 
the earth you hear these sturdy singers at 
their work. From the sidestreets or cracks 
in the earth you hear the same, and up and 
down the great marble walls the sounds 
are echoed, till you cannot hear your own 
voice. 

As may be imagined, in these narrow 
streets you are hustled and crowded and el- 
bowed andspun around at almost every 
step. Sometimes you have to wait quite a 
time before you can advance. I noticed, 
however, that when some of the masked 
brotherhood came by with a victim of the 
plague on their shoulders they met with 
no obstruction. 

It wasa pleasant thing to come again 
{nto the open city; to get up and out of the 
cracks of the earth. There was a gentle 
breeze blowing in from the sea, and it 
seemed to force the stars into a far and a 
tender light. There were only two or 
three opera singers near enough to be very 
distinct; but the train of little mules coming 
down the mountain with their loads of milk 
now and then trumpeted away as if all of 
Byron’s jackals had come back to take pos- 
session of the house. 

Looking up the Apennines and beyond 
the wall, I saw a thousand—nay, ten thou- 
sand—lights on the mountain-sides, that 
looked down upon the city from the cot- 
tages of men who trimmed the vines or 
tended goats upon the hills. Higher and 
higher the eye followed the loftier Apen- 
nines, further and fainter shone the little 
lights from the grape-growers’ doors, until 
the mountain-tops were lost in the distance 
and the cottage-lights were lost among the 
stars. “ 


THE GOLDEN CELANDINE. 


BY SARAH N. CLARE. 








THERE was once a shepherd youth, 
All alone and sorrowful; 

Very sad he was, in truth, 

No man at his doorway tarried, 

In the woodland, fair and lovely, 
And no maiden found him comely. 


Then a fairy from that land 

Where all bright and joyous is 
Pity took upon his fate; 

Gathering from the Celandine 
One of its rare blossoms, gleaming 
Golden with its yellow light, 

And placed it in his hand, 


Saying: ‘‘This shall be thy dower— 
Thrice to breathe upon the flower, 
Thrice to wish, whate’er it be. 
Swiftly as the sudden fire 

Flames when flint and metal meet 
Thou shalt have thy soul’s desire!” 


Then the youth took heart again, 
His good fortune scarce believing. 
On the golden flower breathing : 
“Let this wish be mine,’’ he sald— 
“Let me laugh as others do.” 

And, his sudden wish receiving, 
On‘and on he laughed, not pausing, 
O’er a flagon never emptied ; 

But no joy was in his mirth 

And he soon grew discontented. 


Then a second time he breathed 
On the golden flower, wishing : 
**Let me love as others do.” 

And a maiden fair as morning 
Kissed him with her rosy mouth, 
And he toyed with her awhile ; 
But no light was in her smile, 
And her eyes looked dull and dim, 
And her lips seemed cold to him. 
Then he breathed the third time, meeploge 
Casting down the golden flower, 
Lifting his sad eyes above, 
Crying: ‘‘ Joy is not for me, 

Let all others laugh and love.” 


Then at once his heart grew light, 
Loud he sang with sudden rapture, 
Joyous, glad as any bird 

In its native woodland heard ; 
And the kisses of the maiden 

All with love and bliss were laden, 
Sweet as the suns of summer! 


Then the fairy took the flower: 

‘* Thou hast well the lessan read. 
All of joy is thine,” she said, 

** All of laughter and of love, 
And thy prayer is heard above, 
For thy wish was for another. 
He who careth for a brother, 
Purified from greed of self, 
Daily shall the gods empower; 
He hath known, and he alone, 
The secret of the golden flower |”? 
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IMPOSSIBILITY OF THE SUPER- 
NATURAL. 


BY PROFESSOR TAYLER LEWIS. 








Amonea the words that so frighten Dr. 
Blauvelt and that ‘‘ make his head swim, 
as he says, is that tremendous octosyllabic 
compound, ‘‘Anti-supernaturalistic.” He 
puts this question to me with the utmost 
gravity: “ Does Prof. L. mean to affirm that 
any one of ‘the great biblical scholars’ of 
that period so much as suspected that about 
A.D. 1800 a school of biblical criticism 
would arise, which school, without: under- 
taking on any ground directly to impugn 
the historical character of the Gospels, 
would yet undertake to show in detail that 
all their supernatural narrations, rightly 
understood, are capable of a purely natural 
solution?” No,no, Il answer promptly; it 
is not likely that they suspected or could 
have suspected anything so foolishly irra- 
tional. They could understand objections 
to the credibility of the Gospels arising out 
of alleged disagreements, anachronisms, 
want of harmony with contemporary histo. 
ry, disputed ‘dates, legendary character, etc. 
These they had encountered.. They were 
very familiar with all the documentary lit- 
erature relating to them. But an exegesis 
so absurd as that of Paulus could hardly 
have entered into the imaginations of these 
most sober scholars and most intensely ear- 
nest men. The could not have anticipated 


“rationalism,” would, doubtless, bave 
appeard very improbable to such rational 
men as Scaliger and Calvin. They could 
hardly have believed it, even as we now, 
‘ncluding Dr. Blauvelt and Strauss himself, 
can hardly believe that any such exegesis 
could ever have been soberly intended as 4 
real solution of biblical difficulties. 

But that first form of “‘ rationalism” has 
utterly passed away. It has been put to 
death by its successors, and we may well 
doubt whether at the present day it has 
any power to alarm even such an alarmist 
as Dr. Blauvelt himself, Other forms, 
however, have arisen and other catch- 
words have been invented to give an appear- 
ance of newness to theories and ideas as 
old as human thought. The “‘ impossibility 
of the supernatural” is one of these, and as 
an accompaniment the continual. prattle 
kept up about “natural agencies,” ve 
“‘reign of law,” “cause and effect,” ‘i 
variable sequence,” etc., as though tears 
were all new and the human mind had 
never recognized any such ideas as law and 
Nature previous to this latter part of the 
nineteenth century. Until very lately men 
have believed—so they would have us think 
—in the happéning of events without law 
or reason, in a continual succession, in fact, 
of miracles and special providences. Cer- 
tainly one would get this impression, and 
hardly anything else, from the great mass 
of our periodical literature favorable to this 
so-called rationalism. It reaches its absurd 
climax not simply in, a questioning of the 
evidence for the supernatural in given cases, 
or in the demand for strong evidence in any 
case; but in the absolute denial of its possi- 
bility. ‘Now ere is another cause of alarm 
to Dr. Blauvelt. He calls it a ‘mighty 
modern mental movement, which has 
already swept with a most desolating effect 
all over Germany, is now sweeping over 
England. and beginning to sweep over 
America.” Well, let it sweep. Its effect 
will probably be to clear the mental and 
moral atmosphere, and that will steady our 
“swimming heads.” It will disperse the fog- 
banks; it will show those who are ignorantly 
sailing on this course whither they are 
going and what they must come to, unless 
they turn the helm and put the ship once 
more in the old direction. It may reveal 
that they are driving on certain old rocks 
well laid down on some former charts. Dr. 
Blauvelt will pardon us here, as he is him- 
self so exuberant in his naval metaphors. 
Or, to change our figure, out of this tornado 
may be seen emerging the still recognizable 
ghosts of some very ancient speculations— 
old forms of error that have been almost 
from the commencement of human think- 
ing. For this denial of the possibility of 
the supernatural, or—to take Dr. Blauvelt’s 


out the supposition of the supernatural, 
either in the origin or the development,” is 
sheer atheism; and that, certainly,.is very 
old. It is simply saying that Nature is ali, 
involving the very profound conclusion 
that, therefore, there is nothing outside of it. 
In other words, there has been an eternal 
evolution of some first matter, gaseous, 
fluid, atomic, or consisting of indivisible 
points of force; and from this all things have 
come—all forms of mutter, all orders of 
life, consciousness, thought. Humanity was 
born of it. Christianity is but a develop- 
ment of it. A god or gods, if there are any 
such beings, are only its higher products. 
They come from this womb of Nature just 
as much as the tadpole or the worm. It is 
all expressed in that old Pindaric sentence: 
‘One race of men, one race of gods”— 
“ é« wiag 62 mvéopev 
uarpd¢ augorepor,”” 

‘*From one mother [Nature] breathe we 
all.” Dr. Blauvelt would frighten us with 
this, as though it were a new monster, a 
cross engendered out of modern science 
and German rationalism. “That mighty 
modern mental movement” he calls it. 
But let any one read Aristotle’s account of 
the opinions of the old philosophers, and 
he will find this ‘‘ mental movement” in 





any such ‘* school” as likely to arise A. D. 
1800 or at any other time—a school ‘ ac- 
cepting the Gospels ‘unchanged as they 
stand”—to take Dr. Blauvelt’s way of 
stating the matter—“ whilst denying that 
they contain anything beyond natural his- 
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tory.” Insanity like that, calling itself 


its earliest vigor. Even the diction has 
undergone but little change. ‘‘ Atoms” ig 
still, as then, the great word, the unknown 
solvent of every difficulty. Taf, Aor, 
xlvnoyg—arrangement of particles, position, 
motion, force—these were the apyal, or 


other mode of expressing it—‘‘ this effort | 
to give an adequate solution of things with- 


Only give time enough, and atoms enough, 
and motions enough, and the correlated 
forces demanded for such a process, and we 
have “an adequate solution alike of the 
origin and development of things without 
the supernatural.” Lucky “hits” after 
infinite “ failures”—that was the old mode 
of making a world. Truly a very vener- 
able story this. Among these ancient vag- 
aries may be found even the doctrine of 
“natural selection” or the “survival of 
the fittest.” One might almost fancy him- 
self reading Darwin in the account Aris- 
totle gives (‘‘ Physica,” II, 8) of some who 
hold, in opposition to final causes, or any 
purpose in Nature, that ‘‘all ill-fitted 
organizations perished from the very fact, 
and those only were saved (é067) that hap- 
pened to be in harmony with the accidental 
circumstances in which they had fallen”— 
thus converting chance into seeming: de- 
sign. The reader may see this cited by 
Mivart, page 806; and the same idea very 
acutely discussed by the learned Jesuit 
Toletus, page 71 of his ‘‘Commentary on 
Aristotle’s Physics”: ‘‘ Citat Hmpedoclem 
admittentem non conservari rem nisi sit apta 
ad taliter operandum,” etc. To say nothing 
of Democritus and others, Lucretius is full 
of this “ solution of the origin and develop- 
ment of things without the supernatural.” 
It is, moreover, discussed under every form 
in Cicero’s three books, “De Natura Deo- 
rum,” ‘‘ Nil euper naturam” was the maxim 
of the Epicureans; “ nulli nature obediens aut 
subjectus est Deus,’—“ to no Nature is God 
subject or obedient”—is the leading thought 
of the argument put into the mouth of 
Balbus the Stoic.—‘ Cie. De Nat. Deor.,” 

Il, 77. 

With Dr. Blauvelt, however, this is en- 

tirely new. The learned men of the cen- 

tury succeeding the Reformation, with all 

their thorough acquaintance with ancient 

classical literature, knew nothing about it. 

“The American churches,” says Dr. B., 

** might as well depend upon so many mum- 

mies from the pyramids of Egypt as upon 

these scholars in the crisis now before 

them ”—the “ sweeping” crisis so graphic- 

ally described. Among those ‘‘ mummies” 

he would, of course, include Ralph Cud- 

worth, a man who is supposed by some to 

have known something of this old atheism 
now coming upagain. His immortal work, 
“ The Intellectual System of the Universe,” 
would certainly seem to furnish some 
evidence, to say the least, that he knew how 
to deal with men, ancient or modern, who 
say that nature is all, or who attempted “‘ to 

give an adequate solution alike of the 
origin and development of things without 
thesupernatural,” or who would get thought 
and consciousness and reason solely from 
matter, force, and motion. 

We might speak in the same manner of the 
infidels and rationalists of that day, with 
whom these learned men contended. Hobbes 
endeavors to get an ‘‘ adequate solution of 
things without the supernatural,” as Spi- 
noza afterward, though in a different way, 
does the same. The effort may be traced 
in the writings of Servetus. Pantheists 
and mystics attempted it within the pale of 
the Church. The schoolmen discussed 
these questions of the natural and the 
supernatural, and discussed them ably. 
There is po ground for wondering at this 
when we bear in mind that this whole 
argumentative region transcends science— 
I mean inductive science. From the very 
force of terms, ascience of Nature—that 
is, of force, motions, atoms—cannot carry 
us beyond Nature, so as to see whether 
there is anything on the outside or not. 
Ancient and modern physics are here very 
much on apar. A very few steps takes us 
out of the range of both. The Lucretian 
and the Darwinian science—how very far 
apart they seem when the distance is reck- 
oned by the seemingly separating interval, 
and with no reference to the great unknown 
in which both are swallowed up. It is 
like the sounding of a furlong out, as com- 
pared to that of a league; but what advan- 
tage can either claim over the other in the 
deep-sea fathoming? What can they tell 
us of mid-ocean mysteries or the wonders 
of that other transnatural shore? 

“They could not have suspected any 
such thing,” says Dr. Blauvelt, speaking of 
men like Hooker, Usher, and Cudworth. 
Put the declaration in a modified form and 








first ‘‘ principles,” just as they are now. 


there is some truth in it. They could not 
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have suspected that, after centuries of argu- 
ment on these matters, by theologians, 
scboo]men, and philosophers, there would 
have arisen a class of men who would yven- 
ture to impose on the literary superficiality 
of a subsequent age by setting forth as ‘‘a 
mighty mental movement,” altogther new, 
this very old ‘‘ effort to give a solution of 
the origin and development of things with- 
out the supposition of the supernatural.” 
In some respects it is more absurd than the 
attempt by Paulus, and later still by Strauss 
and Renan, to represent Christ as the chief 
of mountebanks, and the most consummate 
of impostors. 





BIRTHRIGHTS, 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 








“Dye nothing of my own—my very own! ” 

Murmured my craving heart; and I was lying 

Crouched down among my cushions, cower 
ing there : 

Like some wild, wounded thing. And still the 
crying 

Went on and on, as some starved child should 
make 

Betwixt its dreams a little piteous moan 

For bread ; though well awake it would not 
dare, 

Mindful of stripes on pinched flesh, blue and 
bare: 

“Tye nothing of my own—my very own!” 


And so I turned my face the wall’s way, shut 
The eyes that were dark-ringed and heavy- 
lidded, : 
While restless fingers through my loosed locks 

thridded, 
And tried to think that I was only tired. 
Not always can we stand firm-braced, inspired 
To smile in Fate’s face, saying: ‘‘ Thanks! 


Tis well, 

Whether thou ring’st Lent knells or Easter 
bell.” i 

I twice feigned to sleep. My heart persisted: 
“ But : 


I’ve nothing of my own—my veryown!”’ 


Just then the door fell open. Two small faceg 

Peered in at me; and to the sunny eyes, 

Che wind-flushed cheeks, and bright locks’ 
tangled graces 

I said: **Comein.” Asmall impetuous rush 

Of swift feet followed. Ina happy gush 

Of childish kindness four small hands were 
thrust 

Out toward me, full of violets, dew-wet— 

Not sweeter though than to my heart the trust 

Of those who brought them. Sitting up, I put 

Anarm around each; the while from head to 
foot r 

My life new-freshened in me at the sign. 

** Ah! foolish heart, but these and these art 
thine. 

How couldst thou dare to make such selfish 
moan ? 

Flowers, child-love, God’s love are thy very 
own!” 





“IORAL AND NON-MORAL PROVI. 


DENCE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








WHOEVER believes in the existence of 
» Personal God as the creator of all 
things, naturally, if not necessarily, be- 
lieves the doctrine of his providence, 
understanding thereby that God continues 
the exercise of his power in the manage. 
inent, guidance, and contro] of the ‘Sys- 
tem ‘Which be originally made. No mat. 
ter how he does it—whether through the 
medium of what are called the laws of ‘Na- 
ture, which are really nothing but his ap- 
pointments, or, rather, divine methods of 
action, or by transcending those laws—the 
reality of his providence is alike doctrine 
of reason and revelation. Nothing to hu- 
man thought can be more absurd than the 
absolute self-regulation of an absolutely de- 
pendent system. The God who made it 
must be its ruler. Having admitted his ex- 
istence and creatorship, we naturally pro- 
ceed to his providence. 

Turning to this providence and studying 
itin its facts, we find, at least, two sets of 
“Henomena, both alike providential, yet 
eth distinguished from the other by a very 
important difference. Moral providence, 
which embraces one set of facts, is a sys- 
tem of laws in which good and evil, happi- 
ness and misery, are apportioned to men 
on the basis of the moral rule, securing 
good to’the fighteous and ill to the wicked, 
and thus by the very nature of the facts 
themselvés establishing a*moral govern- 
ment. Non-moral providence embraces all 





ness and misery, are not assigned to men 
on the simple basis of character, but for 
some other reason in the plan and purpose 
of God. Both forms of providence are 
real in the present life. Both enter large- 
ly into human history and both proceed 
from the same God. 

Bishop Butler, in the chapter of his 
* Analogy” entitled “The Moral Govyern- 
ment of God” turns his attention to the 
question of moral providence as above de- 
fined. He announces, as the object of the 
chapter, an examination of the facts as to 
how far ‘‘ the principles and beginnings of 
a moral government over the world may be 
discerned, notwithstanding and amidst all 
the confusion and disorder of it.” Not 
claiming that this providence is perfect in 
degree, he, nevertheless, maintains that it is 
moral in kind, and so far contains ‘the 
principles and beginnings of a moral gov- 
ernment,” and, hence, supplies an impress- 
ive analogy in favor of the doctrine so clear- 
ly taught by revelation. We cannot here 
reproduce the argument of Butler without 
quoting the whole chapter; yet no one can 
thoughtfully read this chapter without see- 
ing that the theory of a moral providence 
going forward in the present life rests on 
the solid foundation of facts. Moreover, 
these facts are real, whether we admit or 
deny the existence of God. Atheism does 
not and cannot uncreate them. If there be a 
God, as theism affirms, then the facts prove 
him to be a moral God, in the course of 
Nature rewarding virtue ag such and in the 
same course punishing vice as such, and 
thereby showing that heis far from being 
indifferent to virtue and vice considered as 
belonging to men. 

All buman experience throughout the 
total history of the race shows that there 
ate good consequences naturally flowing 
from the life of virtue, and evil conse- 
quences as naturally flowing from one of 
vice. These consequences not only observe 
the law of uniformity, and, hence, repeat 
themselves in the same circumstances; but 
they are due respectively to the virtuous- 
ness or viciousness of the act or acts 
which they follow. They are, hence, 
strictly moral consequences. It is true in 
Natute that righteousness tendeth to life, 
and equally true that he who pursueth evil 
pursueth it to his own death. It is true in 
Nature that no small part of the joys which 
men have springs from their virtue, and 
equally true that no small part of the mis- 
eries which ‘they suffer spriags from their 
vice. In this respect virtue and vice never 
‘change places with each other. They main- 
tain their relations to results with a uniform- 
ity which shows a wide difference between 
them. As nO one does that which he deems 
to be right without the pleasant emotion of 
selfapprobation, so no one can vidlate the 
imperative law of his own conscience with- 
out feeling its penal pang. In the one case 
‘hope for the future and a sense of good 
desert will be the consequence, and in. the 
other fear and a sense of ill desert will be 
equally sure to follow. 

Men, moreover, are so joined together as 
a society of human beings that their happi- 
ness or misery, their good or ill fortune in 
lifé is largely placed in each other’s power. 
They have blessings and curses to bestow; 
and. nothing is more certain than that 
virtue, as a general rule, commends one to 
the confidence and good offices of his fellow- 
beings, and that vice, as an equally general 
fact, forfeits this confidence and secures 
disfavor. The advantages of virtue among 
men, as compared with those of vice, are 
sufficiently numerous and well marked to 
show that human society, notwithstandiug 
its imperfections, errors of judgment, and 
conflicts of interest, does, nevertheless, 
Jargely embody the principle of reward- 
ing virtue and punishing vice. Men are 
moral beings not only in their relation to 
themselves, but also in their relations to 
each other; and that which is moral in 
their nature ‘will influence them in their 
treatment of each other.’ Virtue and vice 
do not by any means. stand on the same 
level in their relation to the favors which it 
is inthe power of men to bestow. And 
this is not an accidental difference, peculiar 
to any given society or age; but a world- 
wide difference, existing everywhere and in 
all the periods of ‘human history. God has 
so organized the social world, as well as the 
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those facts in which good and eyil, happi- 


world within us, that virtue as such should 
reap its advantages, and that vice as such 
should reap its corresponding disadvan- 
tages. 

This view of providence, however, em- 
braces only a part of its facts, and not the 
whole. Nothing is more certain than that 
the moral cause—namely, virtue or vice—is 
not the sole and exclusive rule Of human 
good or human ill. As not all that we enjoy 
is due to our virtue, so not all that wesufter 
is due to our vice. We have advantages 
and pleasures and disadvantages and suffer- 
ings which have no relation and bear no 
proportion to our real character as moral 
beings. They enter into the divinely con- 
stituted and divinely conducted scheme of 
existence, not as rewards and punishments, 
but for some other reason; and, hence, they 
form @ great section of facts in which 
Providence, though real and operative, is 
non-moral. It bestows blessings not for 
virtues possessed, and imposes seeming 
evils not for vices practiced. Some of these 
evils fall upon the most virtuous and some 
of the blessings upon the most vicious. 
Joys and sorrows, in vast multitudes, form 
the common lot of the race, without any dis- 
crimination as to character or any refer- 
ence to its kind. More causes are in action 
upon human condition and destiny than 
the single one of moral character. Power- 
ful as this is and broad as may be its 
sphere, still itisnot the only cause in action. 
There is a providence in this world that is 
not a moral providence, as proved by its 
facts. It does not distribute its blessings 
and its evils on the basis of the moral rule. 

These two systems of providence—the 
moral and the non-moral—working side by 
side, in the same world, among and upon 
the same beings, make life the mixed, the 
chequered, and sometimes the seemingly ir- 
regular scene of events which we observe. 
They embody two systems of happiness 
and misery, which, though alwaysin action, 
are not always coincident with each other. 
The result isthat human condition, as to 
the question of happiness or misery, is not 
in this life what either system, if taken 
singly, would make it. The virtuous are 
not as happy as they would be if there 
were not causes of misery acting upon 
them which do hot spring from their 
characters. So the wicked are not as 
miserable as they would be if they had not 
sources of enjoyment which are not the 
reward of virtue and surely not the pun- 
ishment of vice. It has pleased the great 
Author of Nature to make the system thus 
compound, and under it to dispense happi- 
ness and misery, good and evil, to men 
upon dissimilar principles, disclosing ‘‘ the 
beginnings” of a moral government over 
the world, yet not presenting a completed 
one and not making it the sole and ex- 
clusive rule of our earthly condition and 
destiny. 

Adding the supposition of a future life, to 
which the present is related, and in which 
it is to be completed and finished, we readily 
see that it makes a wide difference witb 
one’s prospects for that life whether in 
dying he carries with him the moral cause 
of happiness and leaves behind him the 
causes of misery, or carries with him the 
moral cause of misery and leaves behind 
him the present Causes or ns of his hap- 
pivess. The picture of Lazarus in this life 
is that of a pauper and a beggar, covered 
with sores and living on the crumbs that 
fell from the table of opulence. Thepicture 
of the same Lazarus after death is that of a 
prince and an angel. The evils which 
afflicted him here death destroyed. Very 
different is the picture of the rich man in 
both worlds. While on earth he rolled in 
luxury and wealth, in eternity he ‘lifted 
up his eyes in hell, being in torments.” 
That which made him happy here did not 
make him happy there. Lazarus left all the 
sources of earthly ill behind him; but the 
rich man left all the sources of earthly good 
behind him. Thismade a wide difference 
betvreen them as they entered into the great 
future. 

The same difference we suppose to exist 
in every substantially parallel case. Death 
sweeps away the evils which here fall to 
the lot of virtue, but does not destroy the 
virtue.or its power to bless the soul. So 
death terminates the good which is here en- 
joyed by the wicked, but does not cancel 
the fact of their wickedness or its power to 
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make them miserable. Beings who are 
radically different in moral character are 
and must be differently situated ing world 
where moral character is the sole Tule of 
destiny. What survives death is existence 
and character. The latter, being made the 
sole rule of condition, at once gives the 
heaven of the Bible and the hell of the same 
Bible. 














THE QUINGENTESIMAL OF pg. 
TRARCH. 


BY FREDERIC VINTON. 





THovuGu proud of its achievements, the 
present century looks back to antiquity 
with grateful veneration. Its statue might 
be cut, standing with reverted eyes, shaded 
by its hand, straining to pierce the darknegg 
of the past. The presses of every land are 
reprinting its early history, never so well 
studied before. Men who have made their 
period famous receive daily commemora. 
tion. Gutenberg, Bunyan, Priestley, by 
various titles, secure the reverence of times 
and lands remote from theirown. America 
is preparing to celebrate the centennial of 
her birth, as Iceland has completed the 
millennium from her own. Italy, awake 
from the sleep of centuries, invites the 
world to look again on the graves of Dante 
and of Petrarch, five hundred years en- 
tombed. 

About the 18th of July last ten thousand 
men arrived each day at Avignon, there 
and at Vancluse to testify their admiration 
for the last of these. In that city of the 
popes, not yet for a hundred years joined to 
the monarchy of France, expressing yet in 
its gloomy architecture the spirit of med'a, 
val times, dominated by the palace or fort. 
ress of the Papacy, they strove to recall in 
their processions the very image of Pe- 
trarch’s time. By a minute imitation of 
costumes then worn, by a revival of man- 
ners then familiar, and by the representation 
of the poet and his friends yet discoursing 
together, they produced a dreamy resem- 
blance of the past, half imposing on all who 
looked upon the pageant. And why was 
this at Avignon, in Southern France? Pe- 
trarch was born in Tuscany, the son of a 
Florentine. He wrote in Italian and in 
Latin; never, that we know, in French. 
He lived mainly in the country of his 
parents and labored all bis life to restore 
unity and independence to that distracted 
land. He died and is buried at Argua, on 
Paduan soil. His fame is wholly Italian; 
and why then this commemoration in 
France? 

On the 6th of April, 1827, at six in the 
morning, kneeling in the Church of Santa 
Clara, Petrarch, a handsome abbé of twen- 
ty-three, saw near him a noble lady of nine 
teen, beautiful beyond all he had ever met. 
Her face was oval, her eyes were dark, her 
hair was golden, her skin clear as the 
pearls about her neck, her stature tall and 
delicate, her robe green, sprinkled with 
violets. Her eyes met his and their fute 
was fixed for life. Petrarch became, above 
all other men, the poet of impassioned yet 
respectful love; and Laura the model of 
tenderness controlled by self-respect. She 
was the wife of Hugues de Sade, acommon. 
place noble of the town, who thought no 
more of her than of any woman altogether 
such as himself. In the frequent assemblies 
of wealth and fashion circling around the 
Pontifical Court they met continually, and 
the young student and poet courted her 
smile and offered the incense of his admira- 
tion. But she would not understand him 
as meaning more than everyday regard 
His accomplishments won less of her atien- 
tion than of any one’s before; not from 
dullness or coldness in her nature, but, as it 
seemed, from self-control. Hesaw her only 
iv society or on public occasions, never 
alone or by appointment; uever found 
leave to tell her, except with his eyes, that 
she was all the world tohim. To him she 
allowed herself to be known only as a 
friend; sensible, indeed, of his excellence, 
and even of his vast superiority to all otber 
admirers, but remaining ever the wife of 
Hugues de Sade, a matron and a mother. 
His utmost and protracted efforts to bend 
her constancy had no other effect than te 
increase the distance by which she with 
drew from him, to cause the dropping of 
her veil when they met, and to make him 
feel that he had nothing to hope. Yetshe 
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never pushed her defense so far as to repel 
him utterly. She allowed him to see that 
he was not disagreeable to her; that she 
was touched by his passionate and perse- 
‘yering admiration; that she*knew and was 
grateful for the honor implied in such devo- 
tion from the first scholar and first poet of 
thelr time. His sonnets addressed to her, 
yet not by name, were admired in every 
part of Europe; and from every land 
visitors to the capital of Christendom asked 
also for the woman exalted by such praise. 
Charles of Luxemburg, afterward emperor 
of Germany, sought her out at an entertain- 
ment and asked leave to salute her forehead 
with a kiss, which Petrarch never enjoyed. 

Weary of struggling witha pain which 
no time diminished, nor study beguiled, 
nor business stifled by preoccupation, he 
often quitted France for foreign lands and 
yielded to the invitations of the learned, 
the wealthy, and the powerful. Negotia- 
tions of importance and of difficulty were 
intrusted to his prudence, and his tact and 
eloquence prevailed. In Paris, in Venice, 
in Naples, and at Rome he tasted all that 
other men desired, and found it pall upon 
his taste. Of every orbit Laura was the 
focus. Again and again the centripetal 
prevailed, and he returned to Avignon, or, 
at least, to Vancluse, twelve miles away. 
Years rolled heavily onward; his fame led 
to his coronation as laureate in the Capitol 
at Rome; yet he was still a solitary man— 
‘‘Laura’s lover’—no longer, indeed, with the 
impetuosity of youth, but with the calmer 
adoration of age. In 1348 the direst pesti- 
lence which bas desolated the earth, whose 
ravages in Florence Boccaccio describes in 
the‘ Decameron,” took Avignon in its course 
aud Laura for its prey. Petrarch was at 
Verona, and learned it weeks after she was 
gone. In a manuscript Virgil, which he 
continually read, now in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, he takes notice in a Latin 
inscription that she died on the same day 
of the same month and at the same hour in 
the morning as when they first’ met, 
twenty-one years before. Thenceforward 

his pasion, hightened and purified, carries 
him above all that he wrote before, and 
makes his Canzoniere the noblest lyric of 
human love. He thinks he often sees and 
hears her—not, as before, in the language of 
reserve and dissuasion, but in the phrase of 
tenderness and compassion. She shows the 
motive and necessity for her caution, and 
points him upward to the scene of fina] 
and perfect union. That passion which 
blesses beyond all earthly good where it is 
satisfied, and curses the disappointed heart 
more, a thousand fold more, than any tor- 
ments of the Inferno, shall there be soothed 
by everlasting enjoyment of its object. 


The love of Petrarch and of Laura; as 
presented in his sonnets and Canzoniere, is 
the most precious possession of literature. 
As an accomplished ideal of what men and 
women should be under their circumstances, 
their lives are worth more than all the pre- 
cepts ever written. Considering the period 
when they lived, the birth-time of Christian 
literature, it sustains the same relation to 
modern culture as the “Iliad” to ancient. 
Living in a profligate age, in.a licentious 
city, in a papal court, always full of false- 
hood and corruption, they exemplified the 
purest thing of which man is capable—truth 
to himself and to God. Dante and Beatrice! 
Petrarch and Laura! How many may have 
been inspired by their example; how many 
imitators of their sanctity may there yet 
be in the successive ages of man. The name 
of Petrarch is not, indeed, unstained; but it 
Is next the highest praise to have felt so 
deeply and so long the spell of excellence 
like hers. Fitly might her name have been 
engrossed upon the rolk of women whom 
Catholic Europe adores as examples of 
goodness below and intercessors for al! 
whose virtue needs heavenly help. Yet, as 
if to intimate her superiority to them all, 
the phrase applied to her in the early edi- 
tions of her lover’s poems is ‘* Madonna 
Laura.” 

Two sonnets, one written during her life- 
time and one after her death, may serye to 
show how Petrarch wrote of Laura: 





“In what ideal world or part of Heaven 
Did Nature find the model of that face 
And form, so fraught with loveliness and grace, 
In-which, to our creation, she has given 
Her ‘prime proof of creative power above? 
What fountain nymph or goddess ever let 
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Such lovely tresses float of gold refined 

Upon the breeze, or in a single mind 

Where have so many virtues ever met, 

Een though those charms have slain my,bosom’s 
weal?” 

He knows not love who has not seen her eyes 

Turn when shé sweetly'speaks or smiles-or sighs, 

Or how the power can hurt or heal.” 


“Those eyes, my bright and glowing theme, ere- 
while; 
That arm, those hands, that lovely foot, that face, 
Whose view was wont my fancy to beguile 
And raise me high o’er all of human race— 
Those golden locks that flowed in liquid grace 
And the sweet lightning of that angel smile, 
Which madg a paradise of every place— 
Whatare they? Dust, irscusible and vile! 
And yetllive! Ogrief!-O rage! Oshame! 
Reft of the guiding star I loved so long, 
A shipwrecked bark, which storms of woes assail; 
Be this the limit of my amorous 30ng; 
Quenched in my bosom is the sacred flare 
And my harp murmurs its expiring wail.” 





WE TWO. 
BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 


Gop’s will is—the bid of the rose for your 
hair, 
The ring for your hand and the pearl for 
your breast; 
God’s will is—the mirror that makes you 
look fair. 
No wonder you whisper: ‘‘God’s will is 
the best.” 





But what if God’s will were the famine, the 
flood ? 
And were God’s will the coffin shut down 
in your face ? 
And were God’s will the worm in the fold of 
the bud, 
Instead of the picture, the light, and the 
lace? 


Were God’s will the arrow that flieth by 
night, 
Were God’s will the pestilence walking by 
day, 
The clod inthe valley, the rock on the 
hight— 
I fancy ‘‘God’s will” would be harder to 
say. 


God’s will is—your own will. 
have you 
For having your own will, awake or asleep? 
Who praises the lily for keeping the dew, 
‘ When the dew is so sweet for the lily to 
keep ? 


What honor 


God’s will unto me is not music or wine. 
With helpless reproaching, with desolate 
tears 
God’s will I resist, for God’s will is divine; 
And I—shall be dust to the end of my 
years. 


God’s will is—not mine. Yet one night I 
shall lie 
Very still at his feet, where the stars may 
not shine. 
‘*Lo! I am well pleased” I shall hear from the 
sky; 
Because—it is. God’s will I do, and not 
mine. 


a cree 
Srience. 


Mr. Darwin communicates to Nature the 
following extracts from a letter of Fritz Miiller, 
in which he gives an account of some new ob- 
servations on the habits of the white ants of 
Brazil. It will be remembered that most of 
our previous knowledge was afforded by 
Smeathman, in 1781, who wrote on the Termes 
of Africa: 


“For some yearsI have been engaged in 
studying the natural hist: . our Termites, 
of which I have. had more han a dozen living 
species at my. disposition. The several 
species differ much more in their habits and 
their anatomy than is generally assumed. In 
most species there: are two sets of neuters— 
viz., Jaborers and soldiers ; but in some species 
(Calotermes He.) the laborers and in otbers 
(Anoplotermies F. M.) the soldiers are wanting. 
With respect to.the neuters I have come to the 
same conclusion as that arrived at by Mr. 
Bates—viz., that, differently from what we see 
in social Hy.-cnoptera, they are not modified 
imagos, sterile iemales, but modified larvae, 
which, undergo no further metamorpbosis, 
This accounts for the fact first observed 
by Lespés, that both the sexes are repre- 
serited among the sterile or*so-called neuter 
Termites. In some species of Calotermes the 
male soldiers may even externally be distin- 
guished from the female ones, I have been 
able to confirm, in almost all our species, the 
fact already observed by Mr. Smeathman, a 
century ago, but doubted by most subsequent 
writers, that in the company. of, the queen 
there lives og a king. The most inter- 
esting fact in the natural history of those 
curious insects is the existence of two 
forms of sexual individuals, in some (if not 
in all) of the species. Besides the winged 
males and females, which are produced in large 
numbers, and which, leaving the territory in 
large swarms, may intercress with those pro- 
duced in other: communities, there are wing- 
less males and females, which never leave the 
termitary where they are born, and which re- 
place the winged males or females whenever a 
community not find in due time a trué 
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kiog or queen. Once I found a king, of a spe- 
cies of Entermes, living in company with as 
many as thirty-one such complemental females, 
as they may be called, instead of with a single 
legitimate queen.’ Termites would, no doubt, 
save an extraordinary amount of labor if, in- 
stead of raising annually myriads of winged 
males and females, almost all of which (help- 
less creatures as they arc) perish in the time of 
swarming, without being able to find a new 
home, they raised'solely afew wingless males 
and female, which, free. from danger, might 
remain in their native termitary: and he who 
does not admit the paramount importance of 
intererossing must,-of course, wonder why 
this latter manner of reproduction (by wing- 
less individuals) bas not long since taken the 

lace, through natural selection, of the pro- 

uction of winged males and females. But 
the wingless individuals would, of course, have 
to pair always with their near relatives, whilst 
by the swarming of the winged Termites a 
chance is given to them for the intercrossing of 
individuals not nearly related.” 

...-At a late meeting of the Academy of 
Naturai Sctences of Philadelphia Prof. Leidy 
remarked that, while it was exceptional to find 
the same species of the higher sub-kingdoms 
in the different parts of the world, it appeared 
to be the rule that most species of Protozoa 
were found everywhere under the same condi- 
tions. A large number of our fresh-water 
forms he had recognized as the same as those 
described by European authors. A less num- 
ber of species are probably peculiar.to every 
region. ‘Among our fresh-water Rhizopods he 
had observed not only the genera Amoeba, Ar- 
cella, Difflugia, Euglypha, Trinema, Lagynis, 
Actinophrys, etc.; but also most of the species 
of these as indicated by European naturalists. 
It is an interesting question whether our fresh- 
water Protozoa bave reached us from thesame 
sources as those of Europe and other remote 
countries. If derived fiom the same sources, 
they were probably infused in the waters of 
the different continents at an early age, when 
the latter were not separated by ocean barriers. 
If thus early infused, we have a remarkable 
instance of amultitude of specific forms re- 
taining their identity through a long period of 
time. Such a view might appear to oppose the 
doctrine of evolution; but not justly so, for the 
simplest forms would be the slowest or least 
likely to vary, while the most compiex, from 
their extended relationships, would be mos; 
liable to variation. Perhaps, however, the 
simplest forms of life, of the same species, 
may have originated independently of one 
another, not only in different places, but also 
at different times, and may yet continue to do 
so. Wkile the highest forms of life may have 
been slowly evolved from the simplest forms 
of the remctést age, equally simple forms may 
have started i:.to existence at all times down 
to the present period. From the later original 
forms new ones may have been evolved, to 
speed toward thesame goal as those which 
preceded them. 


....We recently called attention to a re. 
markable discovery of an American botanist. 
(Dr. W. Farlow), published in the Botanische 
Zeitung, that a fern (Pteris Cretica) sometimes 
produces fronds from the prothallus, or first 
development from the germinating spore, quite 
independently of the form of sexual genera- 
tion which prevails among these plants. The 
discovery has created intense interest in Eu- 
rope. At the meeting of the Botanical So- 
ciety of France, on the 27th of March, the sub- 
ject was favorably introduced by M. Duchartre. 
M. Rose doubted the complete absence of 
archegones on the prothallus, and thought Dr. 
Farlow’s observations should be repeated be- 
fore they received -general acceptance. M. 
Duchartre could not see why there should 
seem anything impossible in’ M. Farlow’s ob- 
servations. Buds were known to form on 
Begonia leaves, and even on the fronds of 
many ferns; why not on the prothallus? M. 
Corna agreed with M.-Duchartre, and added 
other illustration;. M. Rose, however, was 
not satisfied. He declared that, in his opinion, 
if the observations of Dr. Farlow should be 
signally verified, ‘‘the biological history of 
ferns must be profoundly modified.” 

.-.-in the voyage of the “‘ Tuscarora”’ from 
Honolulu to Japan sixty casts were taken, at 
intervals of about 50 miles. Inthe first 95 
miles from Honolulu tue depth increased at 
nearly 162 feet to a mile, reaching 2,418 fath- 
oms in lat. 21 deg. N., long. 159 deg. 20 min. W. 
The average depth of all the casts taken during 
this voyage was 2,450 fathoms. Between the 
mountains (all but one of which are entirely sub- 
marine) the bed of the ocean was very level. The 
greatest Jepth was found at lat. 22 deg. 44 min, 
N., loug. 168 deg. 23 min. E.—3,262 fathoms. 


, Bottom temperatures, as in other parts of the 
, Pacific, rance from 83 deg. 2 F. to 34-deg. 6 


below 1,500 fathoms, whatever the additional 
depth. . Between 1,200 and 1,800 fathoms the 
temperature rises slowly to about 35 deg. at 
the former depth. From 1,200 fathoms to the 
surface the thermometer rose steadily—surface 
temperatures ranging from 70 deg. to 76 deg. 
F. ‘The voyage occupied twenty-eight days 
and the weather was exceptionally favorable. 
There are only sixty-five inhabitants on Peele 
Island, and the ‘‘ Tuscarora” was the first 








: visit of a naval vessel for more than seWoteen 


years. Commodore Perry stopped at the island 
in 1853. 


-+..The value of the lobster as an article of 
food is so great that any information regarding 
its early atages and habits is of considerable 
importance. . Mr, 8. I. Smith has given a de- 
tailed account of the early stages, iHustrated 
with nnmerous figures. The lobster is found 
with eggs attached in April and May; conse- 
queutly, in the autumn months and during these 
periods there sbould be a close time. The 
mode of moulting of the lobster has not been 
known. An account is given in The American 
Naturalist. After haying attained maturity, it 
moults apparently but once ayear—i.e., between 
May and November. When about to cast its 
shell, it draws its body out of a rent in the car- 
apace or shell covering the front division 
of the body. The carapace splitg from 
its hind edge as far as the base of the 
beak, where it is too. solid to separate. 
The body is drawn out of the anterior part of 
the carapace. It has been a question how the 
creature could draw its big claw out through 
the small basal joint. The claw, soft, fleshy, 
and very, watery, is drawn out through the 
basal joint without any split in the old crust. 
In moultipg, the stomach, with the cartilag- 
inous masses and bands and wsophagus, is cast 
off with the old integument. The length of 
the animal, observed before moulting, was six 
and a half inches; immediately after seven and 
&@ quarter—a sudden increase of three-quarters 
of an inch in levgth. 


...-Monographs of very considerable interest 
are from time to time appearing relative to 
the deep-sea animals dredged by Court 
Pourtales and now contained in the 
Cambridge Museum. A considerable pro- 
portion of the material collected was 
distributed among specialists in Europe. The 
hydroid polyps will be discussed by Professor 
Allman, the eminent English zodlogist; the 
worms are being elaborated by Ehlers, in Ger- 
many. An illustrated’account of the Polyzoa, 
a group of molluse-like worms, has recently 
appeared from the pen of Dr. Smitt, of the 
Swedish Academyat Stockholm. He brings out 
the interesting fact that not only Arctic but also 
Antarctic and even Australian species occur 
with purely tropical forms in the Floridian 
channel. Several Cretaceans and anumber of 
European, Australian, and Californian Tertiary 
species also occur there. This, as Dr. Smitt 
states, is a “ new confirmation to the geograph- 
ical theory first and most clearly announced 
by Professor 8, Lovén, that the deep-sea fauna 
is a uniform one, connecting the North Pole 
with the South through species of animals dis- 
tinguished by their strong vital force, and, 
therefore, also by their great geological age.’ 


.-.-A figure and description is given in the 
American Naturalist of a strange beetle para- 
site of the beaver, from an account: prepared 
by Dr. Leconte, for a London journal. The 
body is flattened like that of a cockroach and 
armed with spines. It is blind, and in its 
character is related to several families oi 
beetles. Other observers have placed it with 
the flea, and Westwood has even gone so far as 
to regard it as the type of’a distinct order. No 
one is, however, better qualified than Dr. 
Leconte to settle the question as to the true 
affinities of this aberrant form. He regards it 
as ‘“‘avery peculiar and extraordinary syn- 
thetic type, which is almost equally in and out 
of place in any linear arrangement of the series 
with which it is allied.” Curiously enough, 
Dr. Leconte obtained his specimens from an 
American beaver, held captive in Belgium. No 
specimens have yet been found in this 
country. 


...-According to Prof. Marsh, the largest of 
the Eocene Mammals (Dinoceras) had an ex- 
tremely small brain. In bulk it was nearly as 
large as the elephant, while its brain was only 
about one-eighth the size of that of the rhinos- 
ceros. During the Miocene and Pliocene 
periods the brain cavity of animals in the sey- 
eral groups increased in size, till we reach the 
largest development in the animals of the bis- 
toric period. In illustration of this fact, which 
he thinks of interest, as bearing on develop- 
ment, Prof. Marsh instances the series from 
Eocene. Orohippus,. through Miohippus and 
Anchitherium of the Miocene, Pliobippus and 
Hipparion of the Pliocene, to the recent horse, 


.... An exception to the general law that the 
ovaries of worms are internal is the case of a 
worm called by Prof. Mabius Leipoceras uvife- 
rum. The ovaries are sac-like glands attached 
to the segments from the eighteenth onward. 
They are situated below the branchiw and at 
the boundary between the two segments. The 
eggs are also found witbin the body-wall inthe 
same segments, 


Ta 
..+-A number of interesting deep-sea ant- 
mals not before known to occur on this side 
of the Atlantic have been dredged by Mr, 
Whiteaves in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, at a 
depth of 200 fathoms, 








Missions, 

‘Tue wer of Great Britain with Ashanti hag 
formed an era in the missionary work on the 
Gold and Slave Coasts. Hitherto the Kingdom 
of Ashanti, devoted to fetich worship and car. 
*rying on continual war with the coast ‘tribes, 
has been a mighty hindrance to the Gospel. It 
is now not certain whether the Ashanti king 
will observe the Treaty of Fommaneh; but, at 
all events, his influence over the surrounding 
tribes is broken and the missionaries have 
reason to expect a more favorable reception of 
their teachings. The events of the recent war 
naturally lead to a comparison between the 
missions which for about the same period and 
time (forty years) have been laboring’ side ‘by’ 
side on the Gold Coast—the Wesleyans; among 
the Fantis, and the Basle Society, among the 
Akuapim and others. The Wesleyans have 
employed native laborers, have taught in En- 
glish or West Indian; and have confined them- 
selves to strictly evangelistic labors. The 
Basle Society, on the other hand, has employed 
European missionaries, has taught inthe péo- 
ple’s own language, and has introduced the 
arts of civilized life. When the war broke out, 
no trace of Christianity appeared among the 
Fantis sufficient to attract the attention of the 
diligent newspaper correspondents ; “while the 
Basle missions showed themselves to be ¢om- 
pact, vigorously spiritual, and received out- 
epoken commendation from Sir John Glover, 
in his report to Parliament, on account of the 
manliness and reliability of the troops they fur- 
nished, Weare reminded by this comparison 
of what appears elsewhere in African mission 
history. It is not sufficient that savage tribes 
should. be preached to;, they need, as well, to | 
be instructed in the industries end order of a 
Christian society, They want Christian me- 
chanics and farmers and teachers, as well as 
preachers, if they are,to be lifted, above the 
level of barbarism. In view of the blessing 
which has attended the labors of the Basle 
missionaries on the Gold Coast, we are glad to 
hear that this Society is actively engaged in 
carrying out the plan they have nurtured from 
the beginning—a mission to the Ashanti at 
Kumasi. On account of the unsettled state of 
the kingdom, it has been resolved to com- 
mence the work on the eastern border, near 
the. Prah, among the Akkim Hills... The 
Church Missionary Society has been invited to 
unite with the Basle Society in a joint mission, 
but prefers to leave the honor to the latter, 
while giving liberal assistance in funds. 





...-The field of the Western Turkey Mission 
has been visited with drought, with a severe 
winter without parallél, and with flood, to- 
gether creating a real famine. The Armenians 
at Marsovan betook themselves to animal sacri- 
fices: _The Protestants showed such readiness 
to help the poor that their example was quoted | 
in‘the community. The Sunday-morning con- 
gregation at Marsovan numbers about 500, old 
and young (many of the latter children of non- 
Protestant parents), and in the afternoon the 
same congregation is gathered around some 
40 teachers, studying the International Les- 
sons. At the outstation of Vezin Kopru there 
is an interesting state of affairs.  One-fourth 
of the Armenians of the town have become 
Protestants, over 100 souls having been added 
to the Church within the last eighteen months. 
An influential Armenian has evinced so decided 
aleaning toward Protestantism that, in order 
to retain him, the Armenians have made him 
superintendent of their religious affairs, and 
receive his biblical instructions every Sunday. 
In order to retain their people, the Armenians 
have also appointed a Bible reader and a 
preacher to the women. The whole movement 
commenced with a New Testament procured at 
Marsovan and read in the hearing of a man 
unable himself to read, but who was converted 
by the hearing of its truths. 


..eThe venerable missionary, Rev. sicus 
Coan, in a recent letter to a friend engaged in 
the Madagascar mission, gives an account of 
his tour of exploration in Patagonia, 40 years 
ago, in which he shows the advantage of trust 
tn Providence over trust in gunpowder. He 
yanded with a single companion in the Straits 
of Magellan, the captain being unwilling to 
risk any of the ship’s company among the 
treacherous savages. After two days’ search, 
they fell in with natives, who, having thorough- 
ly examined the strangers, to see if they were 
armed, took them under their protection and 
gave them horses to ride on. Under their 
escort, Mr. Coan and his companion, during 
three months, visited the camps of nearly all the 
clans on the Eastern Patagonian Pampas, They 
were ignorant of the language, had no inter- 
preter, and communicated with the savages 
‘qnly through signs. Their defenselessness was, 
under God, their shield. Later, seven armed 
missionaries were starved to death on Terra 
del Fuego, because they foared to go to the 
natives and the natives feared to cometo them, 
| At a still later date eight missionaries, said to 








have been armed, with a view to procure game, 
were slaughtered by these same savages. 

.... The father of the Wesleyan Missions in 
China, Rey. George Piercy, gives a very inter- 
esting account of the eftect--which Protestant 
preaching has had upon the learned\(who num- 
ber about 5 in every 100) in the province of 
Canton. For a long time there was not even a 
ripple of interest ; but recently the progress of 
the missionary cause has arrested their atten- 
tion, and set them at work to retain their lead- 
ership among the people. The measures they 
have adopted show that they have’ closely 
studied the Christian methods. They have 
formed a society called “The Society, of Sus- 
taining Love.’’’ They have taken up four mis- 

‘sionary modes: public ‘preaching (they have 6 
“preaching halls in Canton, where the morals 
of Confucius are daily proclaimed), distribu- 
tion of books written, like those of the mission- 
aries, in a style intelligible to the common 
people; some 20 free schools in various parts 
of the city ; a large hospital, with 4 physicians, 
where every kind of . disorder is treated ex- 
cept surgical cases, which are. referred to the 
Presbyterian hospital. During its first year 
one of these societies raised $125,000 and a 
second one $75,000. 


....The address of Rey. L, Wiseman’ at the 
anniversary of the Wesleyan Missionary Soci- 
ety gave the following facts in regard to China 
missions: The first’: mission was begun, on be- 
half of the London Society, by Morrison, in 
1807. - It has only been during the last: thirty 
years that China has been open to the Gospel, 
and during this period one missionary society 
after the other has entered in, until there are 
now about 30, of which 11 are American and 4 
German. About 196 European and American 
missionaries, 28 native ministers, and 648 native 
agents of all kinds are employed by these 
societies and they report about 10,000 church- 
members. The missionaries are stationed on 
the seaboard or within a moderate distance of 
it, from Kalgan, in Manchuria, on the northern 
frontier, to Canton, in‘the south. ‘The principal 
inland mission (Wesleyan) is at‘ Hankau. Nine 
inland provinces, with a population of 180,- 
00,000, have no Protestant missionaries. 


.... THE INDEPENDENT, several months ago, 
published a remarkable plea by Japanese 
Christians for one church of Christ among 
them, over against the multitude of denom- 
inational ones. It having been suggested 
that this plea was inspired from missionary 
sources, our, Japan correspondent has made 
special inquiries, and learned that this was in 
no wise the case, and that the only assistance 
given by a missionary was the revision of the 
translation of the original document, by way 
of correcting its. bad. English, spelling, etc. 
The same correspondent mentions that the 
Rev. Mr. Goble, formerly of the Freewill Bap- 
tist Mission, but now connected with no 
society, has built a frame chapel in Tokio and 
formed achurch of 15 or more baptized per- 
sons. 


... Few missions have made so much prom- 
ise and shown s0 little performance as the 
English Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 
undertaken at the suggestion of Dr. Living- 
stone. It was presided over by Bishop Tozer, 
of Zanzibar, whose- more recent missionary 
zeal has been exerted in New York upon the 
Dean of Canterbury and other misguided Epis- 
copalians. It baptized a few, infants in the 
interior, and then retired to the Island of 
Zanzibar, where, as Livingstone said, it degen- 
erated into a mere chaplaincy of the consulate. 
During the past few years it has been so quiet 
that even the indefatigable mission student, 
Dr. Grundemann, has been able to find out 
nothing about it. 


...-Harput, in Eastern Turkey, is the ceriter 
of 74 mission stations. The number of native 
helpers is 149. One new church was organized 
during the yearat Geghi. 183 were added on 
profession of faith, making the number of 
communicants 1,106. The churcebes’ con- 
tributed $6,868, which was considerably more 
than the American Board gave to the mission. 
A strong desire for higher education manifests 
itself among the Armenians. The theological: 
seminary has 14 students, the female seminary 
38, the normal school 57. 

....The Free Church (Scotch) raised last 
year forits missions among the Jews $26,780. 
Its stations are Constantinople, where the new 
mission building was erected in 1873; Pesth, 
which is the strongest mission, well known for 
ite schools ; Breslau, Amsterdam, ‘and Prague, 
where among a large Jewish population the 
work is making good progress. 

..eeThe Wesleyan Missionary Society has 6 
main stations or circuits in China—3 in the 
Canton district and 3 in the Weechang district, 
600 miles west of Shanghai and the furthest 
inland of all the Protestant missions. It has 5 
chapels, 6 other preaching places, 12 mission- 
aries, 12 catechists, 17 teachers, 283 membe. *, 
164 on probation, 504 scholars, and 608 attend. 
ants on public worship, 
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THE SYROPHENICIAN MOTHER.—Marx 
VIj 24—380. , 








THE confidence of the Syrophenician woman, 
as she came to entreat Jesus in behalf of her 
suffering daughter, rested wholly on her trust 
in his loving kindness and power, as he had 
already shown himself tothe world, She could 
make no claim asachild of Abraham, for she 
was a Greek; she could not plead her personal 
worth, for she was looked down upon as the 
lowest of humanity ; she gained no encourage- 
ment from the appearance of Jesus toward 
her as a petitioner, for he seemed to repel her 
humble approaches. Yetshe was sure he would 
help her. Not because of her nationality, 
not because of her personal qualities, not be- 
cause of his manner and bearioz at the hour, 
but because of his known goodness and great- 
ness and her positive need, the woman trusted 
Jesus and would not know a doubt of him. 
“I know I’m an outcast,” she seemed. to say ; 


“T know I’m wholly unworthy; I know I’m | 
not achild of the household; I know I’m but | 


as a dog under the table; but Iam in the pres- 
ence of one who cares for outcasts, who loves 
the unworthy, who provides for all his.cbildren, 
and gives even to the dogs under his table. 
I shall not be driven away by him. He has 
crumbs forme. He will never let me starve.” 
Her. confidence was well placed. + Her faith 
was honored. Her prayer was answered. 

In the spirit of that mother every suppliant 
for the blessing of Jesus should come to him. 
None of usare worthy. Our only claim on 
the Saviour is our need. The ground of our 
confidence is his recognized goodness. We 
have no right to judge his readiness to help us 
by his apparent course toward us as we approach 
him. Jesus is not on trial before us; our faith 
is on trial before him. He has proved his 
ability and his willingness to help those who 
trust him. We should rest on his record, on 
what heis, and on what he has promised to do. 
If he seems to make an exception against us, 
we can know that appearances are atfault. We 
have no right to doubt him because of any test 
to which he subjects our faith. His character 
we can study. His promises we can look intc. 
His providences in our behalfare sure to accord 
in the end with that character and with those 
promises. We must never interpret them 
otherwise. 

“ Judge not the Lord by feeble sens: 
But trust him for his grace; 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 

A parent who pleads God’s promise to save 
his children has no right to doubt because the 
children just now act differently from what he 
had hoped. God is to be trusted, however the 
children behave. Faith for them must’ rest 
on God, not on the children, A teacher should 
find encouragement for the regeneration of his 
scholars not in the signs of grace in their 
conduct, but in the promise: of grace in God’s 
Word. The man or woman or child who asks 
wisdom or guidance or support in any emerg- 
eucy ought to be sure the prayer is answered ; 
not because the providences of God so indicate, 
but because God himself has promised the 
anstver and his word cannot fail. When the 
hour is dark and stormy then the disciple’s 
trust should be strongest, for there is greatest 
need of it then. The Syrophenician mother 
couldn’t be driven away from Jesus, for her 
faith was greatin him. “If thou faint in the 
day of adversity thy strength {6 small.” 





So many good things were said and done 
at the Chautaugua Lake Assembly that it will 
be some time be.c:» *omment on them is at an 
end in the religious papers, The Sunday-school 
Times, in its admirable reports of this remark- 
able gathering, supplies material for months of 
itemizing in the'line of bright and sensible 
suggestions as to the needs and possibilities of 
the Sunday-school. In the course of the As- 
sembly sessions there were twenty-nine lec: 
tures, six sermons, four Bible-readings, three 
praise services, two children’s meetings, and 
sixty-six separate institute exercises. Twenty- 
five states of the Union and the District of 
Columbia were represented at the Assembly; 
also Canada, England; Scotland, Turkey, and 
India. The outlay of the committee of arrange- 
ments was some $12,000, yet the affair was a 
financial success,, Dr. Vincent is receiving on 
all sides deserved credit for his generalship in 
this newest and greatest venture in the line of 
advanced Sunday-school instruction. 


+eeeIn the opinion of The Advance, Congre- 
gationalists ought to “‘take a deeper. interest 
in the prosecution of the Sunday-chool 
work,” to show themselves abreast with other 
denominations in zeal and wisdom as to this 
cause. In ‘urging this subject on the ‘atten- 
tion of the missionary societies of the denom- 
ination, the editors will haye general and 
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hearty support, for the conviction guine 
ground that “the organization of Sunday. 
schools, like that of churches, seems to beno 
part of the work of a publishing society’; 
but the, proposition to make all pioneer Sua- 
Gay-schools denominational sebools wil) not 
commend itself so widely. On this point the 
Christian Union responds : 

“Nothing ought to be more undenoming- 
tional than a Sunday-school, where it Apron 
pendent of a chureh, so that we cannot go 

' with Zhe Advance in urging the Congregation. 
alists to organize and aid Sunday-schools of 
their.own. Both Congregationalists ang 
Presbyterians contribute largely toward the 
support of the American Sunday-school Uni 
which is not denominational in its work; but 
if they undertook to carry on operations in. 
dependently it is little likely that they would 
meet with as much success. For one church 
(and that the Congregational, above all others) 
to declare that it will help only its own dis. 
tinective schools: would rather confuse than 
help along the general work.’’ 1 


.... The test examination at the close of the 
Chautauqua Lake Assembly was by fifty printed 
questions, prepared by Dr. Vincent, of which 
no competitor had a knowledge prior to their 
distribution for immediate answer. Without 
the aid of any books of reference or other help 
to the work, the candidates were to give written 
replies to such of the questions as they could 
answer before leaving their seats. Here are 
specimen questions from the list: 


‘*Suppose you were asked jy Me pupil w 
you believe the Bible to be the Word of G 
what answer would you give? 

‘* What should the Sunday-school teacher do 
with difficulties in the Bible which he cannot 
understand or explain ? 

“State five duties which a Sunday-schoo)} 
teacher owes to his scholars in school. ~ 

‘*Give five short rules for a teacher in the 
preparation of his Sunday-school lesson. 

Draw an outline map of Palestine, locat- 
ing the Dead Sea, the River Jordan, the Sea of 
Galilee, Nazareth, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Joppa, Mt. Carmel, and Mt. Hermon. 

‘Give five facts in the life of Jacob.’’ 


225 students entered on this competitive exam: 
ination. The first to finish his work was Rev. 
C. P. Hard, he having taken one hour and 
forty minutes for it. Three hours were occu 
pied by most. Over one-balf answered three 
fourths of the questions. 


+e. The Harnest Worker reports, as the larg: 
est’ Sunday-school gathering ever held in 
Georgia, the recent annual celebration of the 
De Kalb Sunday-school Association, at Deca- 
tur. From 6,000 to 8,000 persons were pres- 
ent. Senator Gordon, Rev. Dr. Spalding, and 
others made addresses. It was proposed to 
build a “Children’s Tabernacle” for De Kalb 
County and liberal subscriptions for the work 
were made on the spot. To these an addition 
was voted of $860, from “fines collected for 
violations of the Sabbath, which, by law, is 
devoted to Sunday-schools,”’ If all the North” 
ern states acted on the Georgia plan in this 
particular, Sunday-schools would have no 
lack of financial support in this part of the 
country. 

...-Examinations to test the progress of 
scholars in the Sunday-schools of England are 
now attempted, as examinations of the teach. 
ers have been for several years past. Of the 78 
schools of the Liverpool Union 43 have re 
turned lists of proposed candidates, number 
ing in all 1,556, from eight years old upward 
The examinations are varied to meet the ad- 
vantages and capacity of scholars. Prizes are 
awarded to the most successful competitors 
and certificates to all who pass the examina 
tion creditably. 


...-A correspondent of the Christian Weekly 
reports a gathering in Woodward’s Gardens 
San Francisco, of the teachers and scholars in 
Chinese Sunday-schools of that city, where ‘at 
least a thousand Chinamen enjoyed for the first 
time, outside of their school-rooms and the 
churches, the warm grip of the American 
hand.’’ The number of Chinese Sunday-schoola 
is increasing in other cities of California and 
the public sentiment in their favor is said to 
be rapidly advancing. 


...-The Friends First Day School Associa- 
tion of England recently held its annual con- 
ference'at Darlington. Formed with 17 schools, 
in 1847, it now numbers 101 schools, compris- 
ing 1,148 teachers and 15,618 scholars. Above 


one-fifteenth of the entire membership of the 
denomination is engaged as teachers in these 
schools. The school for young women at 
Nottingham, now connected with the Associa- 
tion, was commenced in 1792, 


....A word of Dr. Thomas Arncld to his 
boys at Rugby is worthy of the thought o! 
every Sunday-school teacher: ‘‘ Use your gifts 
faithfully, and they shall be enlarged; prac 
tice what you know, and you shall attain to 
higher knowledge.’? He who waits to know 


everything about a subject before he begins to 
help others to its understanding will never be 
a teacher. The good teacher learns as he 
teaches and teaches as he learns. 


...-Perhaps the fullest and most satisfactory 
report of the Chautauqua Lake Assembly in 


the general religious weeklies appeared in 
ouctieve numbers of the Western Christian Ad- 





vocate, from the pen of Rev. Erwin House, 
author of the “Sunday-school Hand Book.” 
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Education. 


Prestpext Porter's recent paper on pre- 
schools is one of the most useful 
contributions to the diseussion of a subject 
which is now occupying the attention of 
thonghtful educators in many sections of the 
couatry. The Collge Courant prints it in full. 
It is mostly occupied with a consideration of 
the defects which now exist in our preparato- 
ry schools, with a suggestion of remedies, 
The first of these defects is that the selection 
of studies and autbors is far from uniform. 
For this inequality Dr. Porter considers the 
colleges partly but not wholly to blame, siuce it 
is very natural and almost inevitable that they 
should adapt their rules tothe custom of the 
section of the country in which they are 
placed. These, again, are partly formed by the 
traditions of both colleges and schools—tradi- 
tions which are neither fixed nor uniform. He 
mentions, further, that the enforcement by the 


- gchools and colleges themselves of the separate 


traditions which they inberit and the special 
laws which they make is notoriously lax and 
variable. Another defect sometimes charged 
is that the amount of preparatory study is far 
too smal]; but Dr. Porter says that he canvot, 
however, assent to the general and unqualified 
statement that the colleges are not called to 
teach the elements of any branch of knowledge. 
There are many sciences of which the elements 
cannot be grasped before the mind has been 
matured by protracted discipline. To teach 
the elements of many eciences to mature minds 
may be the most exalted occupation of the 
most gifted professors. Other defects he no- 
tices are the want and waste of time in these 
preparatory schools. “ The boy who is des- 
tined for a classical education is too often 
either prematurely set tothe study of Latin, 
and this is too often made his principal occu- 
pation for several years, in such a sense as to 
exclude an energetic pursuit of mapy useful 
studies, or at least to be the excuse for the 
comparatively unproductive employment of 
some of the most important years of schooling. 
Greek is commenced at too early an age, with 
similar consequences, though not always in a 
form so obvious or so aggravated. Incidental 
to this waste of time is the neglect of general 
culture’? ; and the critic says “he is frank 
enough to confess that he looks fora remedy 
for this and other defects In the higher educa- 
tlon less to changes which may be iimavined 
and proposed in the machinery of education 
than chanves which may be effected in the 
general sentiment of the community as to the 
conditions of success «nd in the elevation of 
teachers in respect to their culture and aims 
and power of wise adaptation.” 


wee The experience of the Glen Touse, at the 
White Mountains, this season furnishes a capi- 
tal ilustration of the value of intelligence in 
the discharge of even the most ordinary duties. 
The table-waiters are exclusively colleze stu- 
dects. They are nearly all urdergraduates of 
Bates College, Maine—all the classes being 
represented. There are four seniors, seven 
juniors, siz sophomores, and five freshmen. 
There are also cight students from the Phillips 
Academy, at Exeter, N. I1., of whom two have 
just passed the examination for admission to 
Harvard College, and two from Amherst and 
one from Bowdoin. A correspondent of the 
Boston Jost writed? 


“Althouch a little awkward at first, per- 
haps, and inclined to exert themselves too 
much, they soon became remarkably ef- 
feicnt, The work of a walter, it is true, 
calla for manual dexterity, rather than brain 
power; but the case of these students proves 
that intellizence in any calling will give 
its possessor an advantage over an ignorant 
competitor. Notthata knowledge of Greek 
enables a man to pour coflee or scour silver 
better than one whose only language is Engtish 
and that of an uncertain kind; but the dis- 
cipline of mind the first has received is mani- 
feat in every action, and it tells to his advan- 
taze a score of times every day. These boys 
are mostly farmers’ sons, and the majority of 
them have accepted the positions they now 
hold with a twofuld object in view—the finan- 
cial advantage and the insight into human na- 
ture they are sure to gain. <A few are pecu- 
niarily in easy circumstances, and only act as 
waiters from the novelty of the thing and to 
keep company with chosen comrades; but the 
most of them find it necessary to do something 
during the summer vacation to enable them to 
continue their studies from year to year. Many 
of them have helped the fariners in hayiog 
time and added to their rescurces in this way ; 
others have taught school, and so turned an 
honest penny. in age they vary from 17 to 2 

ears; and all of them are rugged, energetic 
ooking men, tveraging about the medium 
hight and generally having light bair and 
complexions,”” 


-eseMrs. Minerva B. Norton, for years prom- 
inently connected with the Evanston College 
for ladies, has accepted the principalship of 
the ladies’ department of Ripon Colleze, Wis- 
consin. Mrs. Norton is ove of the most gifted 
Women and ablest educators in the West and 
the trustees have made a choice ehicd augurs 
well for the future of their excellent college. 


«eesMiss Kate A. Jackson, for two years in 
eharge of the French department of the N, 


W. University, having closed her connection 
with that institution, Miss Eten Soulé, of 
Ging Bing, is elected professor of French. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BEARDSLEY, W. W., ord., Aug. 26th, Clifton 
Park, N. Y. 

CLARK, A. N., of Tolland, Corn., inst., Aug. 
26th, West Royalston, Mass. 

GREEN, Roces, ord., Aug. 13th, Olympia, 
Wash. Ter. 

GREGORY, 8S. B., has been appointed by the 
Home Missionary Society cial secreta- 
ty for New York. 

GURNEY, A. B., of Newton Theo. Sem., ord., 
Aug. 37th, Yarmouth, Me., sails Sept. 17th, 
as missionary to Assam. 

TALL, IL., removes from Sylvania to Richfield 
Ceater, O. 

HERRING, C. M., Hculton, Me., resigos, and 
hus been appointed general missionary by 
the Cumberland Association. 

HURLBUT, E. B , removes from So. Manches- 
ter, Vt., to San Francisco. Cal. 

HUTCHINSON, Joun B., Olivet ch., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., resigns. 

JACKSON, L. W., ord., Ang. 19th, Otego, N. Y. 

JARRELL, W. A., settles at Stonington, Lil. 

LECOMPIE, E. A., of Syracuse, N. Y.. inst., 
Sept. 9th, Worthen-st. ch., Lowell, Mass. 

LONG, F. M., Smith Grove, IL, resigns. 

MELCHER, N., of Kennebunkport, accepts 
the professorship of mathematics in Colby 
Univ., Me. 

PHILLIPS, D. L., Skiddy, Kan., resigns. 

RAINWATER, A. C., ord., Aug. 20th, Powel- 
ton, Ga. 

SHERWOOD, Cartes, of Hamilton Theo. 
Sem., ord., Aug. 27th, Barnes’s Corners, 

SIBLEY, Samvet W., ord., July 11th, Hebron, 
Miss. 

SMITH, H. G., Wethersfield, Ct., resigns. 

SNYDER, G. W., died, Townville, Pa., August 
2th, aged 37. 

STAMPS, J. J., of Morristown, accepts a call 
to Peewee Valley, Tenn. 

TAYLOR, D. Henry, of New Britain, Conn., 
inst., Sept. 9.h, Calvary ch., Salem, Mass. 

THOMPSON, J. W., Jordan’s Grove and 
Prairieburg, removes to Shellsburg, Ia. 

THOMPSON, L. II., settles at Jordan’s Grove 
and Prairiebury, la. 

TUNISON, J. G., settles at Sun Prairie, Wis. 

TURRELL, C. Wester, Wellsburg, N. Y., re- 
signs. Leaves Oct. lst, 

TUSTIN, F. W., Pror., of Lewisburg Univ., is 
transferred to the chair of languages. 
WHITTEMORE, J. H1., of Bow, resigus, and 
supplies at New Londonderry, N. LU. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ATKINS, Esocu, died, Aug. 27th, West Staf- 
ford, Coun., aged 31. 

BARNES, J. S., died at Davenport, Iowa, Aug. 
26. 


— Joun S., Webster, Mass., re- 

sizus. 

BODWELL, J. C., Jn., of Thompson, Ct., ac- 
cepts the renewed call to Stockbridge, 
Mass, 

BROWN, Epw., of Medford, Minn., accepts a 
ca!l to Wadsworth, UO. 

CARPENTER, E. G., installed at Stuart, Iowa, 
Aug. 23. 

CLARK, Isaac, of Elm-place ch., Brooklyn, 
accepts a cull to Roudout Presb. ch., Kiugs- 
ton, N. Y. 

DICKERMAN, Mr., of Iowa City, called to 
Gilroy, Cul. 

GILLETT, C., Mannsville, N. Y., resigns, 

GREENWOOD, W. C., ord. as evangelist, 
Sept. lst, Hatfield, Mass. 

HORNBROOK. F. B., ord., Aug. 27tb, Union 
ch., East lampton, Conn. 

JOIINSON, A. I1., supplies church at Rock- 
port, Me. 

LILLIE, W., closes his engagement at [lenri- 
etta, N. Y. 

LONGLEY, M. ML, of Jacksonville, Il., called 
to Dwight. 

MATIIEWS, Rosert J., of Andover Theo. 
Sem.,ord. and inst., Ang 16th, Welsh Pro- 
testant ch., Fair Haven, Vt. 

MITCHELL, A. R., of Illini, Ill., resigns. 

MORELIOUSE, D. A., Essex, Mass., resigns, 

PIKE, J. W. C., of Douglas, iust., Holland, 
Mass 


POPE, C. IL, called to Second ch. at Oakland, 
Cal. 


ROSE, W. W., of Pittsfield, M1, resigns. 

ROSE, Lumay P., of Hartford, O., ord., Aug. 25, 

STEBBINS, M.-C., becomes Maren 1 of a 
classical instii ute in Springtfielu, Mass, 

TODD, Wwo.,, died, Aug. 11th, Madura, Kan., 
aged 73. 


VOTAW, E. I., ord., Aug. 23th, Cleveland, O. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
FURLONG, Heszy, of Baltimore Conf., died, 
Aug. 2Uth. 

TEWS, Wittiam, settled at Trinity ch., Law- 
reuce, Mass. 

JEWETT, J., Trinity ch., Lawrence, Miass., 
resigns. 111 health. 

MORRIS, Tomas A., D.D., Bishop, died, Sept. 
2d, Springtield, O., aged 80. ‘ 
REID, J. M., U.D., missionary secretary, New 

York, has been elected bishop in the Can- 
ada Meth. Epis. Church. : 
SMYTHE, Steruex, died; Aug. 25th, Jersey 

City, N. J., aged 80. i casa i 
. J. IL, presiding elder of Sioux Dis- 
TORO At Teckaus vm withdraws from the 
nomination 


PRESBYTERIA®. 
BOSWORTH, Natuas, inst., Aug. 21st, Dun- 
dee, N.Y. . 


COMINGO, B. C., ord. and inst., Aug. 25th, 
Mt. Olive, Pa. 





———————————————— eee 


GORDON, D. B., of Apple River, removes to 
Orion, LiL 


HONEYMAN, Wis E., Lingmont, Col, 
resigns, 

JOHNSON, Herurzx, D.D., inaug., Sept. 8d. 
professor of sacred rhetoric and pastoral 
theology in Auburn Theo. Sem., N. Y. 

LYLE, Auzert F., of Union Springs, accepts 
a call to Utica, N. Y. 

McDONALD, J. M., of Algona, Ia., takes 
charge of chs. at Waynesville and Elin 
Grove, IIL 

OFFER, Crrvs, of Albany, accepts a call to 
lst ch., Cuazy, N. Y. 

PLATTER, D. E., of Lane Theo. Sem., ord, 
and iust., July 22d, Rockaway, N, J. } 

PRICE, UH. R., of Galion, O., resigns. s 

SMITIL, Geonas G., Williamsport, Mal, re- 
signs. , 

SPAULDING, Texrr I1., died, Aug. 3d, Lap- 
wai, Ind. Ter., aged 70. 

VINCENT, W. R., of Island Creck, accepts a 
oe to Canonsburg and New Cumberland, 

ilo, 

WHITE, Dr., declines call to charch in Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

PRESBYTERIAN (SOUT). 

CALDWELL, Joun L., of Rome, Ga., accepts 
a call to Independence, Mo. 

CRANE, J. Mentor, removes from Monroe- 
ville to Shiloh, Ala. 

DOBBS, Cuarves Il., of Washington, Ky., 
settled at Kosse, Texas. 

DREW, Tromas, accepts a call to Chase City, 
Blue Stone, and Wylliesburg, Va. 

HANNA, J. Il, ord., Aug. 19th, accepts charge 
of the Old and New Concord and Diamoud 
Hill chs., Va. 

> J., of Mandeville, settled at Coloma, 

0. 

MARSHALL, M. M., D.D., of Trenton, died 
Aug. 23d, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

PRATT, J.W., D.D., removes from Lexington, 


a. 
WILLIAMS, J. C., removes from Craighead 
to Davidson Coll., N. C. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
oo A. R., accepts a call to Northfield, 
nn. 


KARCHER, Maxce tvs, accepts a call to Fall 
Brouk, Pa. 

McDONOUGIHI, A. A., accepts a call to Weston, 
W. Va. 

PARSONS, C. C., settled over Ch. of Holy In- 
nocents, Hoboken, N. J ’ 

TUPPER, Tcuuius C., accepts a call to Ch. of 
Good Shepherd, Memphis, Tenn, 

WHITTEMORE, Hil. B., of Camden, Ark., re. 
sigus and accepts a call to Marshall, Mich, 

ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

BURNES, Jon, died, Aug. 12th, Burlington, 
Ja., aged 55. 

O’BOYLE, P. J., chancellor of Diocese of Mon- 
treal, died, Aug. 29th, Kingston, Ont. 

O'CONNOR, Jot, assistant at St. Mary's, 
Fall River, Mass., transferred to Chicago, LL. 

O'FLANERTY, M. A., of Ch. of Holy Cross, 
New York, removes to Rosendale, N. Y. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 

BARNES, R. H., called to Keota, Ia. 

DAVIS, J. P., Hookstown and Tumlinson’s 
Run, Pa., resigns. 

GALLOWAY, J. B., called to Clarence, Ill. 

HARSHAW, MicuaeL, died, Aug. 11th, near 
Cutler, in. 

TIOUSTON, UH. T1., called to Fairfield, M. 

MageasLs. 8S. C., called to Spring Grove, 


ih. 

PATTERSON, Jon, inst., Ang. 25th, at 
Mountville and Camp Run, Pa, 

SCOTT, T. L., ord., Aug. 251b, at Camp Rap, 
Ps., as missionary to India. 

TURNER, J. D., inst., Aug. 26th, E. 11th-st. 
ch., New York. 

WRIGIIT, J. P., removes from Mulberry, Mo., 
to Nashville, Tenn. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ASITENFELTER, O. L., Ref. (Ger.), accepts a 
call to Carlisle, Pa. 

BAKER. D. P., and ARNOLD, T. B., Free 
Meth., have hecome proprietors and editors 
of the Free Methodist, Sycamore, III, 

BODINE, G. D. W., Ref. (Dutch), accepts a 
call to Bushnell, Ill. 

BROOKS, W. C., Univ, resigns the state sup- 
erintendency of Kansas. 

CLARK, G. C., Univ., of Meadville Theo. 
Sem., accepts a cull to Grinnell, Ind. 

DEEMS, Cnartes F., D.D., Ch. of Strangers. 
has accepted the presidency of Rutgers 
Female College, New York. 

GRASSOW, G., Luth., of Indianapolis, called 
to Napolev a, Ind. 

TALE, J, T., Ref. (Ger.), ord., Aug 23d, New 
Bavaria, inet., Ada, O. ; 

HAYWARD, Il. L., Univ., removes from 
South water to Colorado Springs, Col. 

MOWELLS, Il. B., Univ., accepts a call to 
Shelburne Falls, Mase. 

KIENHOLZ, Josern, Evang. Ass’n, 

idye, Minn., is nut dead. 

NUHN, J., Evang. Ass’n, died, Aug. 22d, Cedar 
Falls, Ia., aged 38. 
REXFORD, Everett L., Univ., of Columbus, 
O., accepts a call to Sao Francisco, Cal. 
RICHTER, L., Ref. (Ger.), Fostoria, O., re- 
signs. 

RILEY, J. L., Comb. Presb., Butler, Mo. Re- 
signs. 

SCHOLE, H. J., Luth., of Columbus Theo. 
Sem., ord., Aug. 23d, Winchester, O. 

SPANGLER, J. P., Ref. (Ger.), removes from 
Plymouth, Ind., to Lake, O. 

VEENSCROTEN, Witt, Ref. (Dutch), of 
New Brunswick Theo. Sem., ord, and inst., 
Ang. 10th, at Schodack, N. Y 

WEBSTER, Ilexnr L., Univ., of Little Falls, 
a removes to Neenah and Menasha, 


Oak 











— 


- Bebbles. 


A Farm and buxom widow in Portland, 
Me., who had buried three busbancs, recently 
went with a gentleman, who had paid hee 
marked attention in the days of his ado- 
lescence, to inspect the graves of her dear 
departeds. After contemplating them some 
minutes in mournful silence, she murmured to 
her companion: “Ah! Joe, you might hava 
been in that row if you had only had a little 
more courage.’’ 








-++-Two Confederate soldiers were talking 
together, when one asked the other: “ Whey 
Was you enduring the war?” The other replied» 
“IT was twenty-four montis in the army, sir.” 
“Yaas; wal, whey was you enduring that 
time?’ “I was twenty-three months in the 


hospital.” ‘‘ And whey was you enduring the 
other month?” ‘1 was looking for the how 
pital.” 


---- This is an item not to be printed ts 
the Sunday-school column: A crowd of bad 
boss went bathing in Skunk River, low, on 
the Sabbath Day, and while the Rev. Jabes 
Lynne was reproving them and vainly endeavor. 
ing to induce them to coms outa thunder: 
storm came up and the minister wes killed by 
a flash of lightning. None of the boys were 
drowned. 


.-.-Incongruity is not always so amusing as 
in the device of a gunsmith, who has labeled s 
large horse-pistol in his show-window ‘‘ Good 
for cats”’; while to a bright little pocket weap- 
on are attached the words “Good for boys.” He 
leaves it an open question whether cats should 
be armed with horse-pistols, or boys cut of 
prematurely. 


-+.eTheodore de Banville is credited with s 
very happy retort by Charivari. “Can you 
tell me, sir,” said a person, ‘“‘ how verses are 
made? For I confess I bave never been able 
to understand.” “It is very easy, sir.” 
“Really?” ‘You take lines of unequal length 
and put rhyme at the ends and talent inside of 
them.” * Ab!” 


-eeeAt the court of Louis XIV there were 
two fat noblemen—cousins. The king rallied 
one of them on his corpulency, and added: ‘*} 
suppose you take little or no exercise.’ 
“Your Majesty will pardon me,” replied the 
duke ; “for I generally walk two or three times 
round my cousin every morning.” 


....An Oxford undergraduate was asked tc 
point out which were the greater and whicb 
were the lesser prophets. Fora moment this 
was a poser to the young hopeful. He soon 
rallied, however, and answered, with great de 
liberation: “‘I never like to make invidious 
distinctions.” 


-e'* Why,” sald Jones, “was Napoleon the 
Great leas remarkable than Ilenry the Eighth ? 
Everybody in the room began to leave, seeing 
which, he bawled out: ‘ Because, altbough 
Napoleon was a wonder Ilenry was a Tudor.” 


----A little city boy, when he sawa turtle 
for the first time, exclaimed: “Oh, Mother! 
Mother! come mght away, quick! Here’s the 
queerest thing—a great black frog, with a hat 
on his back, creeping on his knees!’ 


-.--A lady was examining an applicant for 
the office of maid of all sora, when she inter- 
rogated her as follows: ‘* Well, Mary, can you 
scour tinware with alacrity?”’ “ No, ma’am, I 
always scour it with sand.” 


...“ Who asxed if yer wanted anything?’» 
siid a Lowell peddler to a lady who said that 
she did not as soon as she opened the door, 
“Mind yer peezness, and don’t refuse to bay 
till you are asked.” 


----A man who respects his wife and family 
will never tellalie when any man asks him 
how he got that scar on his nose, but will ex- 
plain how “a stick of wood flew up, yon 
know,” 


----Said Mrs. A. to Mrs. B.: “Don't you 
thiuk that Mr. C. has a remarkable stock of 
common sense?’ “Ile ought to have,’ re- 
plied Mrs. B.; ‘for no one ever saw him use 
any.” 

---- A notorious miser, having heard a very 
eloquent charity scrmon, exclaimed: “ ‘This 
sermon strongly proves the necessity of alms. 
I bave almost a mind to turn beggar.”’ 


--.-A contemporary explains the origin o¢ 
species by the observation that “tin time the 
mulberry tree becomes a silk gown and the silk 
gown becomes a woman.” 


.-.-A lady once asked Lord Brougham who 
was the best debater in the House of Lords, 
His Lordship modestly replied: ** Lord Stanley 
is the second, madam.”’ 


.-.-Colby University has opened its portals 
tostuladies as well as stuvents, 


os" Lacking in spissitude”’ is the echolarly 
way of saying ‘* too thin.” 
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Literature. 


fhe prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL 
PRAYER BOOK.* 


Tue first authorized English Prayer Book 
was prepared in 1548, and, having been 
sanctioned by both houses of Parliament, 
went into use on Whitsunday of 1549. 
Books of private devotion in English, which 
went under the name of “ prymers,” had 
from 1535 obtained some circulation, and 
the’psalms and the epistles and gospels had 
also been previously translated. An order 
for the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion had been prepared in 1548. In the 
preparation of this first reformed Prayer 
Book the principal source’ relied upon by 
the commission which drew it up was the 
Sarum Missal, first put into a complete form 
in 1085 by Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, 
and betweeu tbat date and 1541 sub- 
jected to occasional revision. The other 
“‘uses”—of York, Bangor, Hereford, 
etc.—had been so far supplanted by 
the Sarum use as to affect but 
slightly the form of the book of 1549. 
This Sarum Missal was derived through the 
liturgy of Lyons from the Ephesine liturgy, 
and thus had a parentage distinct from that 
of the Roman and Oriental churches, to 
both of which it had, of course, divers 
points of resemblance. The Prayer Book of 
1549, admirable alike in many of its relig- 
ious and literary characteristics, and shown 
by recent investigation to have been no 
hurried production of a single year but the 
result of labors carried on in _ part 
some time previous to the meeting of 
the commission in 1548, has been 
the basis of all the subsequent revisions 
or modifications of it made by the Church 
of England (put forth in 1552, 1359, 1604, 
and 1662), as well as of the Prayer Books of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church (first. put 
forth in 1637 and since frequently revised), 
the Bishop White book (1785), the books of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
country (1786.and 1789), the King’s Chapel 
liturgy (1785), the Irish Prayer Book (revised 
since 1871), the Irvingite book, etc.; and it 
stands, of course, at the head of the En- 
glish ancestial line of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer just put forth by the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. But while we should 
be glad to consider these various books 
and discuss the circumstances under which 
each was prepared; their tendencies to- 
ward Rome, toward sacramentarianism, to- 
ward evangelicalism; at this time we shall 
be obliged to confine ourselves to a com- 
parison of the Reformed Episcopal liturgy 
with the book which has served the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church since 1789 and 
which is now causing and is likely to 
cise so much trouble and discussion. In 
this comparison we are greatly aided in a 
task we had previously set before ourselves 
by the pamphlet whose title we have 
printed in the foot-note. 

An important change is to be noted at 
the very beginning, since the R. E. canon 
(we shall use abbreviations, for the sake 
of convenience) expressly deciares that, 
while the Prayer Book of that church 
“is to be used on occasions of pub- 
lic worship, invariably on the morning of 
the Lord’s Day, commonly called Sunday, 
and at other times at the discretion of the 
minister,” nothing in the canon ‘‘ is to be 
understood as precluding extempore prayer, 
before or after sermons or on emergent 
occasions.” The P. E. law, however, is 
that ‘‘every minister shall before all ser- 
mons and lectures and on all other occa- 
sions of public worship use the Book of 
Common Prayer, as the same is or may be 
established by the authority of the General 
Convention of this Church ; and in perform- 
ing such service no other prayers shall be 
used than those prescribed by the said 
book.” This rule is not always kept, but 
Its infractions have been comparatively in- 








*THEs BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER OF THE RE- 
FORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 1874. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER OF THE RE- 
FORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH compared with that 
ofthe Protestant Episeopal Church. By a Presbyter 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church. Philadelphia ; 
wie. 
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frequent. The.R. E. Church further guards 
against the contingency of Ritualistic ex. 
tempore or otber prayets by declaring that 
** nothing calculated to teach, either directly 
or symbolically, that the Christian ministry 
possesses @ sacerdotal character or that the 
Lord’s Supper’ is a sacrifice shall ever be 
allowed in the worship of this church; nor 
shall any communion table be constructed 
in the form of an altar.” 

In the morning service, for the P. E. dec- 
larations of absolution, to be pronounced 
by the priest alone, standing, the R. E. book 
substitutes this and one other prayer, to be 
offered by the ‘“‘ minister kneeling”: 

“© Almighty God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who desirest not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he may 
turn from his wickedness and live, pardon 
and accept, we beseech thee, all those who 
traly repent and unfeignedly believe thy 
holy Gospel. Grant us true repentance and 
thy Holy Spirit, that those things may 
please thee which we do at this present; 
and that the rest of our life hereafter may 
be pure and holy, so that at the last we 
may come to thy eternal joy; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

Since the Ritualistic doctrine is that the 
absolution is “an authoritative act of the 
Church sown broadcast to take root in the 
heart of the true penitent” (Dr. Littledale), 
this is an important difference. Sometimes 
Low Church Episcopalians kneel while pro- 
nouncing the absolution, aclear violation of 
the rubric; and probably the majority of 
all the Episcopal clergy in this country re- 
gard the act as having no sacerdotal effi- 
eacy. Other R. E. changes in morning and 
evening prayer are the omission of ‘* He 
descended into Hell” in the Apostles’ Creed 
(an omission, it seems to us, of a statement 
of Christian verity); the substitution of 
‘*all ministers of the Gospel” for ‘‘all 
bishops, priests, and deacons”; and the ex- 
planation tbat ‘‘ one catholic and apostolic 
church” in the Nicene Creed means ‘‘the 
blessed company of all faithful people. A 
second form of evening prayer is also added, 
both being, unlike the morning prayer, op- 
tional with the minister. To the ‘‘Occa. 
sional Prayers and Thanksgivings” have 
been added prayers for persons traveling by 
land, for missionaries, for institutions of 
learning, etc. 


We now come to the communion office, 
and find, of course, insportant changes, the 
P. E. form being, like the Scottish, even 
more sacramentarian than the present En- 
glish one. The word “priest” is every- 
where here, as throughont the whole R. E, 
book, changed to minister. The Bible ver- 
sion of the commandments is substituted 
for that found in the P. E. book. In the 
P. E. service the sermon comes by rubric 
after the creed, and rather better authority 
is given to the Ritualists for their custom 
of making the holy communion the princi- 
pal service, with sermon, of the day, than 
to those who follow the now almost univers. 
al morning prayer and ante-communion 
use. In this place the R. E. book inserts 
this invitation: ‘‘ Our fellow Christians of 
other branches of Christ’s Church and all 
who love our Divine Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ in sincerity are affectionately 
invited to the Lord’s Table.” In the offer- 
tory sentences it omits those from the 
Apochrypha. The two warnings for the 
celebration are greatly cut down. The 
sacramental doctrine of the P. E, ex- 
hortation to communicants is elimin- 
ated. ‘‘Holy mysteries” (P. E.) is changed 
to ‘‘this holy supper.” In the gen- 
eral confession ‘‘the burden of them 
[sins] is intolerable” is omitted-in the R. E. 
book. This expression is also similarly 
left out of the King’s Chapel liturgy; but 
we see no valid reason why the good old 
phrase ‘‘ the burthen of them is intolera- 
ble” of the Edwardine liturgy is nowadays 
avy too forcible an expression to put into 
the lips of the true penitent. The P. E. ab- 
solution is, of course, again made a prayer. 
The Sursum' corda an@ the Sanelus remain 
the same; it would be almost profanation 
to trifle with these ancient expressions, 
which bind together so many differing” lit- 
urgies of the Church Catholic: In the prop- 
er prefaces are a few trivial changes— 
**born .of the Virgin Mary” (R.E.) for 
“ born of the substance of the Virgin Mary” 
(P. E.) being one of them. © 

The prayer before the consecration in the 
P.E. book is much changed, but the ‘PvE. 


unaltered save in its rubricé concerning the 
imposition of hands on the bread and wine, 
etc. The P. E. oblation and invovation are 
omitted, their place being taken by two 
subsequently-inserted prayers. The sen- 
tences to be spoken atthe delivery of the 
bread and wine are practically unchanged, 
the earnest debate in the R. E. synod hav- 
ing failed to result in any alteration. The 
P. E. rubrics concerning the remaining 
consecrated elements are, of course, omit- 
tedin the R. E. liturgy. Appended to the 
latter are these statements: ‘‘ In conducting 
this service, except when kneeling, the 
minister shall face the people.” ‘The act 
and prayer of consecration do not change 
the nature of the elements, but merely set 
them apart for a holy use; and the reception 
of them in a kneeling posture is not an act 
of adoration of the elements.” 

The R. E. order for infant baptism has 
many changes, designed to supplant entirely 
ali declarations of or allusions to sacrament- 
al regeneration. The use of the sign of 
the cross is, asin the P. E. service, made 
permissible, not obligatory. The P. E. 
prayer beginning ‘‘ Seeing now, dearly be- 
loved brethren, that this child is rerenerate” 
is simply omitted in the R. E. service for 
infant baptism; and in the R. E. adult office 
it becomes ‘*Seeing now, dearly beloved 
brethren, that these. persons are grafted into 
the body of Christ’s Church visible, let us 
give thanks unto Almighty God and with 
one accord make our prayers unto him that 
they may lead the rest of their life according 
to his holy word.” Thetwo R. E. baptis- 
mal offices as they stand are thoroughly 
and unexceptionably evangelical in tone. 
The sacramentarianism of the P. By offices 
can be perceived by anybody who will read 
them through in an impartial spirit. 

The P. E. confirmation service contains 
a prayer with this phrase: ‘*‘ Almighty and 
ever-living God, who bast vouchsafed to re- 
generate these thy servants by water and 
the Holy Ghost, and hast given unto them 
forgiveness’ of all their sins.” This is 
changed so as to become evangelical in the 
R. E. form. Other changes are not impor- 
tant, save these R. E. notes: “ Members of 
other churches uniting with this church 
need not be confirmed, except at their own 
request.” ‘‘ The administration of the order 
of confirmation is confined to the bishops; 
not as of divine right, but ss a very ancient 
and desiruble form of church usage.” ‘It 
will beseen,” says the Comparison of Prayer 
Books pamphlet, “that in the Reformed 
Episcopal Church the,, persons are believers 
confirming their baptismal covenant; while 
jm the Protestant Episcopal Church they 
may be simply persons who come or chil- 
dren who are brought to be confirmed by a 
bishop.” 

The R. E, marriage service permits the 
man to omit to say ‘* With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,” and Isaac and Rebecca 
are unmentioned. In the burial service 
the P. E. “sure and certain hope” is made 
_**a reasonable, religious, and holy hope”; 
and the P. E. rubric ‘‘ Here is to be noted 
that the office ensuing is not to be used for 
any unbaptized adults, any who die excom- 
municate, or who have laid violent hands 
upon themselves,” is omitted. 

The R. E.,.Prayer Book recognizes ex- 
plicitly non-episcopal ordination, and its 
offices, constitution, and canons aré con- 
structed with this recognition in view. It 
changes the word “priest” to ‘‘ presby- 
ter”; this P. E. question—‘t Will you 
reverently @bey your bishop and other chief 
ministers, who, according to the canons of 
the.Church, may have the charge and gov- 


mind and will their, godly admonitions 
and submitting youselves to their godly 
judgment ?—is omitted; and the P. E 
*“ Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and 
work of a priest,” etc. is also omitted. 
Similar changes are made in-the ordination 
of bishops. In'the R. E. book s form “ for 
the public reception of presbyters” from 
other churches is inserted, in which there is 
no reordination. Certain changes in the 
P. E. service for church dedication fre 
made in the corresponding R. E. form. The 
P. E. office of institution of clergymen over 
churches, which ig peculiar to the American 
Episcopal Church; is curiotsly sacrament: 
arian in, tone, speaking of }‘eyery act of 





prayer of consecration itself is absolutely 


ernment over you, following with a glad 
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the “altar.” The R. E. service is called a 


“ form for the installation ‘of pastors.” 

The P. E. offices-omitted entirely arg 
those for the private baptism of infantesths 
communion of the sick, the visitation of the 
sick, the churching of women, the forms ot 
prayer for use at sea, the visitation of pris: 
oners, the thanksgiving services, and “the 
family prayers. “The occasions for which 
any or all of these offices were provided,” 
says the pamphlet, ‘can be suitably pro, 
vided for by the ministers of the Reformeg 
Episcopal Church at their discretion. The 
prayers and collects of the omitted offices, 
are generally preserved: in the various sery. 
ices of the Reformed Episcopal Book. 
No hymns are bound up with the Prayer 
Book, individual congregations being left 
to follow their own choice in the matter of 
psalmody. 

EE 


Quits os interesting, in more ways than 
one, a8 any volume which has come to us of 
late is the Descriptive List of the publications 


send us in cloth binding, and which, although 
hardly intended as a book for review, deserves 
a word of mention, not only as being, with its 
nearly three hundred pages and nearly three 
thousand volumes, the most ‘considerable cat* 
alogue of any American publishing house, but 
as having, in some sense; value as an index of 
our literaturefor the past forty years, since 
very few of the issues of Harper & Brothers 
go out of print, however large or small their 
annual. sale: may be. At the very beginning, 
by an alphabetical mandate, comes a long list 
of books more familiar - to the public 
than most and largely instrumental, we 
suppose, in adding te the: revenues of the 
firm—the works of: Jacob and John 8. °C, 
Abbott, Of these forty-nine:ara by the former, 


issued, and making no mentiomof» the “ Illus. 
trated Histories” writtem by the two: brothers. 
The ten ‘* Franconia Stories” probably -retain 


accorded to any of these forty-nine; although 


justesteem. Of the works of John 8. OC; Ab- 
bott first in fame is, of course, the noted and 
notorious ‘History of Napoleon Bona- 
parte’; next, perhaps, coming his recent 
‘*Life of Frederick the Great.” The histor- 
ical series, which President Lincoln said 
furnished. him with. what knowledge ot 
history he possessed; is comprised in 
thirty-two volumes, of which by far the 
larger portion were written by Jacob, althongh 
both authors are given under the general title, 
The authorship of particular volumes should 
have been indicated. The two other Abbotts 
on the catalogue are Jacob’s son Lyman (‘‘ Life 
of Christ’? and ‘‘Old Testament Shadows”) 
and A. O., not of the family. Both Jacob and 
Jobn 8, C., numerous as are their books here, 


publishers. A few pages farther on comes the 
list (numbering thirty-nine) of the works of 
another industrious writer, the late Charles 
Anthon, whose reputation, now unquestion- 
ably on the wane in this coufitry, has always 
been high in England. Albert Barnes’s book 
are fifteen ; Catherine E, Beecher’s, seven ; Miss 
Braddon’s, fourteen; Miss Bremer’s, ten; Lord 
Lytton’s, thirty-three ; Wilkie Collins’s, nine; 
G. W. Cartis’s, six; James De Mille’s (on this 
catalogue), as yet but five—the probable multi- 
plicand of an enormous product; Miss Edge- 
worth’s, twenty-one; Mrs, Gaskell’s, nine; 
Mary Howitt’s, eight; G. P. R. James’s (nov- 
els, histories, and his one biography),’ sixty- 
one; Lamartine’s, twelve; Lever’s, seventeen; 
Loomis’s (text-books), thirteen; Mrs. Muloch- 
Craik’s, twenty-four (and, as editor, six more); 
Dr. Nicholas Murray's, seven; Mrs. Oliphant’s, 
nineteen; Charles Reade’s, eleven; F. W. 
Robinson’s, eleven; Miss Sedgwick’s, twelve 


house able and willing to keep them in print); 
Mrs. Mary Martha Sherwood’s (collected 
works), sixteen (this obscure writer was 
the author of ninety-four volumes); Mrs: 
Sigourney’s, five; Annie Thomas’s, fourteen; 
Anthony Trollope, twenty-nine; T, Adolphus 
Trollope’s, four ; Dr. T. C. Upham’s, nine; Ed- 
mund Yates’s, five. We have omitted many 
standard writers and especially such as are 
published in whole or in part by other houses. 
The collected libraries issued by the firm are 
worthy to be compared in size and quality with 
those of the Bohns and Murrays and Tauch- 
nitzes and Teubners of Europe. The namet 
and number of volumes of the several libraries 
are as follows: ‘Boys’ and: Girls’,” thirty- 
two; “Classical” (trandlations, in 18mo), 
thirty-seven; ‘ New Classical” (translations, 
reprinted from Bohn’s ‘* Classical Library’’) 
twenty-four; “Family,” one hundred» and 





sacerdotal function among’ the people” and 


printed from the ‘* Cambridge Greek and Latio 


1 


of Harper & Brothers, which the publishers . 


counting his ‘‘ Harper's Story Books” as: twelve - 
volumes, instead of thirty-six; as separately, 


and deserve the Jargest measure-of: popularity 


the ‘Young Cbristian Series” is:yet held in. 


have written largely with the imprint of other, 


(itis fortunate that they are the property of: 


seventy-six; “Greek and ‘Latin Texté’” (re 
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sixteen; “ husetts 

saan ered “Select Novels,” fonr prasyel} 
and twelve; ‘‘Firesfde,” nine; “ Popular Ster- 
ling Literature,” twenty-six; “Story..Books,” 
thirty-six. From theses alsomade up & #86. 
lect Library of Valuable Standard Literature, ‘ie 
in three hundred volames, not uniform in size, 
The average literary quality of the most con- 
siderable and widely-sold of these series—the 
novels—is, on the whole, excellent, an opinion 
in which we are borne out by the American 
Social Science Association’s pamphlet on libra- 
ries. In looking through this whole catalogue 
two or three things are conspicuous—the large 
proportion, of foreign works, the admirable 
average excellence of all the books, and the 
comparative fewness of eminent American 
nathes.'’ Motley and’ Curtis are the distin- 
guished exceptions. 


2... The Massachusetts Society forthe Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has reprinted for gen- 
eral circulation, from the last number of the 
Journal of Social Science, a paper on “ Protec- 
tion of Animals,’”’ by George T. Angell, prest- 
dent of the Society. This paper, which was 
read at the last annual meeting of the Social 
Science Association, can be procured at the 
office of the Society which reprints it, at 46 
Washington street, Boston. 





NOTES. 


LittLE, Brown & Co. will publish this month 
the tenth and concluding volume of Bancroft’s 
‘History of the United States,’? and Francis 
Parkman’s ‘*The Old Régime in Canada.” 
——4G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press ‘‘Moon- 
Folk,” by Mrs. Jane G. Austin, illustrated by 
W. J. Linton; ‘Among the Trees,” a:poem, by 
William Cullen Bryant, first printed in Put- 
nam’s Magazine and now issued in holiday 
form, with illustrations by Jervis McEntee; 
“The German Universities,” ‘by Prof. J. Mor- 
gan Hart; ‘“‘ How to Make Money,” by G. C. 
Eggleston; ‘‘ Reddy’s Romance,” by Helen R- 
Jobnson; and an illustrated edition of Mrs. 

Sophia Hawthorne’s ‘‘Notes in England and 
Italy."———Scribner, Armstrong & Co. an- 
nounce the second volume of Froude’s 
‘‘English in Ireland’; a translation of 
Van Oosterzee’s ‘‘ Christian Dogmatics”’; 
“A Theory of Art,” by Joseph  Tor- 

rey, the fourth (concluding) volume of: 
Curtius’s ‘‘ History of Greece ’’; an illustrated 
‘Manual of Mythology,’? by A. 8. Murray; 

“Merimée, Lamartine, and Sand,’ in 

the “*Bric-a-brac Series’’; and a cheap 

sdition of Jowett’s Pilato. Henry L. 

shepard & Co. will publish this fall ‘‘The 

Breeding and Management of Cattle,” by Dr. 

Feorge B. Loring. Lee & Shepard an- 
1ounce “The Simple Truth,’’ by Rev: Robert 
Collyer; ‘For Ever Lost,’’ by Prof. L. T. 

Townsend; “The Morals of Abou Ben Ad- 

hem,’? by Nasby; and ‘Helps to a Life of 
rayer,” by J; M. Manning, D. D. Henry 
Holt & Co.’s autumn list includes John Stuart 
Mille’s three posthumous essays; “ History 
and Practice of the Fine Arts,’” by William B. 
Scott; and a translation of the Autobiography 
of Richard Wagner.——J. B. Ford & Co. 
have in press ‘‘ The Abbé Tigrane,”’ translated 
vy Rev. L. W. Bacon; and a new edition of 
Mra, 8. M. Davis’s ‘‘Life and Times of Sir 
Philip Sidney.’ D. Appleton & Co. an- 
nounce for September a “‘ Life of Columbus,’’ 
by Aaron Goodrich; and ‘ Clinical Lectures,”’ 
by William A. Hammond, M. D. Robert 
Olarke & Co., Cincinnati, have in press Vol. I 
ofa “Manual of Universal Church History,” 
by Rev. John Alzog, of the University of 
Freiburg, translated and edited by Dr. J. G. 
Pabisch.———-G, W. Carleton & Co.. have in 
press ** West Lawn,’ a novel by Mary J. 

Holmes. William F. Gill & Co. will pub- 
lish “The Old Woman that Lived in a Shoe,” 
by Amanda M. Douglas. Dodd & Mead 
announce ‘The Opening of a Chestnut Burr, 
an October Story,” by Rev. E. P. Roe; and 
“The Buccaneers and Captain Kidd,”’ by Rev. 
J. 8. C. Abbott. Macmillan. & Co. will 
issue “ Disestablishment and Disendownient : 
What are they?” by E. A. Freeman; ‘* Mod- 
ern Utilitarianism,” by Prof. T. R. Bicks; and 
“ Autobiographical Reminiscences and Selec- 
tions from the Diaries of William Charles Mac. 
ready,’’ edited by Sir F. Pollock.————Gris- 
wold’s “The Poets and Poetry of England in 
the Nineteenth Century’’ has been brought 
down to the present time by R. H..Stoddard 
and will be reissued by James Miller.. He also 
announces a red-line Shelley: 
the meaning of the Oblation in the prayer of 
consecration in the Eucharistic Service P” is the 
terse title of a book by Robert B. Fairbairn, 
D. D., to be published by T. Whittaker. 


In the September number of The American 
Historical Record 8. G. D[rake]. has a letter 
about the first American editions of four stand- 
ard works. The two-volume Philadelphia 
edition of Milton, published in 1777, he consid- 
ere the firstsprinted in this country. Other old 
American editions he has seen are Pope’s 
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thé most popular satires ever written, it is not 
a@ matter..of ‘wonder that it did not appear 
earlier in’at“Ameri¢an édition. - New England- 
ers were. too. Piitanic to wish, to perpetuate 
burlesques ‘on™ themselves; Pennsylvanians |” 
were not mueh alive to poetry, and: not-much 
pening was eatly déne elsewhere fn thé coun- 
ry. 


We recently alluded to the generous 
offer of Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, 
to erect a monu ent over Poe’s rave. It ise} 
now said that the relatives and friends of Poe 
decline the offer, preferring that any memorial 
should be that proposed -by. the teachers and 
public-school officials and admirers of the poet 
in Baltimore, for which a considerable sum has 
been for some. time.in the hands of the proper 
committee. 


Dr. J. @. Holland has written a new nar- 
rative poem, called ‘“‘The Mistress of the 
Manse,”’ the story of which begins at marriage, 
and whose hero:and ‘heroine are a minister and 
his wife. The scene is laid on the banks of the 
Hudson. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. will of 
course, publish it. 


The last number of the Edinburgh Revieweon- 
tains a long and favorable notice of Mr. 
Motley’s ‘‘ Life and Death of Jobn of Barne. 
veld.’”’ ‘* The pages before us,” it says, ‘‘are 
the result of long and arduous study in the 
archives of several countries, and‘especially in 
those of the Hagueand of Brussels; and we 
can hardly give too much appreciation to that 
subtle alchemy of the brain which has enabled 
him to produce ‘out of dull, crabbed, and often 
illegible state papers the vivid, graphic, and 
sparkling narrative which he has given to the 
world.” And again: 

“The volumes which we have just reviewed 

contain so much .that.is new and interesting 
that we have abstained from criticising the 
conduct, and character of. the work. We have 
noticed here and there expressions which 
seemed to us to be somewhat extravagant or 
out of place and a want of method and skill in 
marshaling the facts of the narrative; but 
these are slight blemishes in the work, consid- 
ered asa whole..’ One consideration has-proved 
itself especially a tive to us in perusing the 
volumes, and that is the earnest love of politi- 
eal and religious liberty which animates every 
page, and which has made the citizen of the 
Great BePl> of the Weat the ardent admirer 
and the fitting historfan of that republic of the 
Netherlands to which the liberties. of Europe 
remain so deeply indebted.” 
Throughout the article the name‘is spelled 
“Barneveldt”—a, note at the outset saying: 
““Mr. Motley has thought fit to drop the final 
t in spelling the name of the hero, but we 
know not for what reason. He himself 'states 
that the Advocate was of the ‘knightly house 
of Olden-barneveldt,’ and by most of the best 
English writers the rue spelling of the’ naihe 
has been retained.’ We; therefore, adhere’.to 
it.” The same number contains a soméwhat 
unfavorable review of Dr. Fitzedward : Hall’s 
**Modern English,” 


It is proposed to commemorate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the entrance of Prof. 
Georg Curtius on his professorship at Leipzig 
by the foundation of certain scholarships and 
prizes. The anniversary will ocetr on October 
2th. The United States committee for ratsing 
funds consists of Profs, W. D. Whitney, of 
Yale; J. C. Van Benschoten, -of Wesleyan ; T. 
D, Seymour, of Westefn’ Reserve; and J. M. 
Garnett, of St. John’s College; Annapolis ; and 
Tutor F. D. Allen, of Harvard. The Academy 
fears that the English contribution is likely to 
be small, and sadly remarks: ‘“‘Compatative 
philology is not much in request. or. held ‘in 
much honor here,”’ 
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Reapers Now Pusetlitgy.’ Decgned'aiis teat. 


A NEW aetee IN THE 


Theological & Philosophical Library 
CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS, 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR ACADEMICAL INSTRUC- 
TION AND PRIVATE STUDY. By J. J. Vax 
OosTERZER, D.D., Professor of Theology in the 
University of Utrecht. Translated from the 
Dutch by Jonn W. WATSON; B, A., and MAURICE 
J.@iVans, B.A, Two yold., 8¥0, Cloth, $6. 


This tsa most valuable addition to the “ Philosoph- 
ical and Theological Library.” Dr. Van Oostersee 
is already favorably known to English readers by his 
Commentaries on Luke, and on the Pastoral Epistles 
in Lange’s Commentary, and by ‘his Theology of the 
New Testament; The Christian Dogmatics ts-by far his 
most important work. Itgives the. —~ of | 
long-continued, earnest, and devout of the 
articles of our Christian faith, and is a book of marked 
ability and learning, fall,of matter skillfully ‘con- 

and: 


style, evangelical in semtiment, ® familiar 
acquaintance with German, and Dutch liter. 
ature, sufficiently - for a text-book, amd nearer, 
perhaps, to the prevailing type of Atiglo-American 
Theology than -aiiy work produced of late 
years on the Continent of Europes 
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EPOCHS'®F HISTORY. 
“Edited. by 


EDWARD E. Morris, M.A. 
Each 1 vol. 16mo, with outline map, Cloth, $L 


Vols. t and IT of the Series. 
THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT REVO- 
LUTION. 
By F. SEEBor™. 


THE CRUSADES. 
By Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. 


The Seconda Volume of 
THE BRIC-A-BRAC SERIES. 


ANECDOTE . BIOGRAPHIES 
of 
THACKERAY AND DICKENS. 
vol., sq.12mo, beautifully bourid in extra cloth. $1.50 


Jules Verne’s latest work, 
A FLOATING CITY 
* AND 


WITH 42 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 vol., sq. cr. 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, 
black and gilt, $3. 


THE EARTH, 
AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN ACTION. 
By Hon. Grorex P. MansH. 
1 vol., 8vo, Cloth, $4.50. 


For sale by-all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of the price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
No. 654 Broadway, New York. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA CLASS AND 
LIBRARY CARD. 


Price of Coma including Blanks for a year, $1.75 per 


dozen. 
Sold by. ALFRED MARTIEN, 


21 South Seventh St,, Philadelphia, 
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SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA- 

ZAAR. $1a year and Splendid Premium to each Sub- 
scriber, A. BURDETTE SMITH, 

914 Broadway, New York City. 
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1m 
“Whatoman haleman. By WiLLtan i. 
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‘amo. Cloth, $2. 





or, The American 
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0 drophobi 
voiding its Perils and phobia: Means of 
Diseussed 


eventing its Spread, as 


at one of the ‘Scientific Soirees of the 

ne. B OULEY, Member of the Insti- 
tute of Fran General inspector of Le Veter- 
i Be of France, etc., ete. eon and 
A. LUAUTARD, MLD. DE Prinotpal Sur jurgeon 
Prof pparedt pagtomy ae 
the New York ollege. “of Veter a7 Gutpesas. 
8v0, Paper, 3 cents, 
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To which = audded_a General Arctic Chronol 
Bai B. VALE BLAKE. With Mapand numer. 

ous ns. Svo, Cloth, $4. 
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LOTHROP MOTL: C.L., Author of ‘The 
} «6the Duteh Republig.” i “History of the United Neth- 
ja aga A Illustrations. In Two Vol- 


. 8%. (Uniform with Moitley’s 
by Dutch Republi ” and “ United Netherlands.”) 


SCH WEINFURTHYS F HEART OF AFRICA, 
The Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and 
Adventures in the Une: red memes of the Cen. 


_terof Africa, From to By_Dr. GEoRG 
SCHWEINFURTH. Translated by Tues FE. FREWFER. 
With an introduction by WINWOOD READE. Illus- 
trated by ut Woodents Drawings made 
ote the oat and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 

STANEBY i4~) nd Motels TE AND MAGDALA, 

Coomassie ig ogre >: Two British Cam. 

M. STANLEY. Witlt 
‘and nstrations. Bio. Cloth, $3.£0, 
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PRIMES UNDER THE TREES. Under the 
Grek: $2. By SAMUEL IREN2ZUS PRIME. Crown 8yo0, 


TAEMAGWS: OLS wanes DUG OUT. Old 
is Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons, 

Byer pe WirT. TALMAGE. With a Picture of the 
New. Brooklyn ernacie. 0, Cloth, $2. (Uni- 
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RS. OLIPHANT’S For Love and Life. 8vo, Paper 
Mts cents. 


TROLLOPE’S Doctor Thorne. Popular Edition. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


PAYN’S The Best of Husbands. 8yo, Paper, 50 cents, 


DE MILL The Living 1 Link. Mlustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1; Cloth, $1.50. 


Miss BRADDON’S Taken at at the Flood. 8vo, Paper, 
7 cents. 
ag anny pny Second-Cousin Sarah. Dlustrated. 8vo, 
per, 75 


Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and i. 
Lmo, Cloth; $1.50 ; Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


TROLLOPE’S Lady Anna. | a. Sy0, Paper, 5¥ cents. 


BENEDICT’S John Worthington’s Name. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1; Cloth, $1.50. 


VICTOR HUGO’S Ninety-three. mo, Cloth, $1.75; 
8vo, Paper, 5 ce 


PAYN’S At Her Mercy. Bv0, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE BLUE RIBBON. - By the Anthor of “St. 
— ” * Jeanie’s —— Life,” “Meta’s Faith,” 
8vo, Paper, 50 cen 


. 


illustrated. 


BLACK’S A Princess of Thule. Svo, Paper, 7% cents, 





(2 HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to aww part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


a” HARPER’S CATALOGUE matled free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Franko Squarz, N. Y. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
THE LOST MODEL. 


A Romance. By HENRY Hoopsn, author of “‘ Wash- 
ington Botor,” fa Pane mo. Extra Cloth. $1.75. 





A deligh’ Oe a of a very _ 
ry being enhan many amus 
situations in which characters r are placed. ~ 


BARNABY RUDGE 


Guamass Dwxks fro. 

y Miustrated. Two volumes. 8vo, Extra cloth. 

per vol. Fans the seventh work of The Standard 
*,° For —- + eed SS generally or will be sent 

by mail, upon receipt of the price by * 





prosdwey. NF iluwersved Ontaloaes, magic: 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelohts. 
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STANDARD WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


ALBERT MASON, 


NEW YORK. 


—— 


’ 
MITCHEL’S ASTRONOMY OF THE BIBLE... $1 7% 
MITCHEL’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY......... 
MITCHEL’S PLANETARY AND STELLAR 


WORLDG.............-ccccccccdeccscoccccsococcces 1% 
JOSEPHUS’S WORKS. Library Edition. 4 vols. 

ROEM... ccccccccccccccee socccccccsscccesccceccesccs 90 
Popular Edition of the same. 2vols. Cloth.... 4 


MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. Contain. 





ing History of E , Essays, Sp . 

and Poems. In 16 vols. “Crown 8vo. Extra 

es CE Soames ae CATES Be 2) 2 00 
Students’ Edition of the above, in 8 vols........ 4a 





Confessions of a Minister; 


BEING LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF THE 
Rey. JOSEPHUS LEONHARDT, D.D. 
“ He that ts without sin among you, let him fret cast 4 

stone. 
“This work shows howe o mee one =. a 


ure toa temptation, fi 
ite influence. is Seeaenan of throughout, 
his reasonings, the sophistries to which he at it times 
yields, his struggles —_ ace, his remorse, his 
agony under and the final 
denouement, Fall make =p r’ story, we think, of intense 
it. 


interes: 
“The institution of Marriage, as at present, ne: 
ing, is also bmn but *Soly a discussed; and w 

think that in this respect alone the reading of | the book 

will do great good. As the editor states in his Pre- 

face, the story bears directly upon the sad Brooklyn 

drama, which is now pp so much attention; 

but he adds : ‘OUR OBJ 8 TO PURIFY AND EXALT, 

NOT TO DEBASE pecan MINDS. OF OUR READERS.’” 

t@” For sale by Boo’ 16mo, Cloth). Sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price of price ($1) by the Publishers, 


H. PETERSON & CO., 
Neo. 920 Waluut Street, Philadelphia. 


XFORD'S SENIOR SPEAKER. 
Asplend d volume, containing the best — 
tion extant of Pieces for Declamation, New Dialogu 
e io -_tllustreved, eta — on of qa 
ebster, mosthenes, Cicero, Gra 
Longtellow, 0 0. W. Holmes. Bret Harte, 3 os Sargent, 
Ri Sone Dishenee i} tits ts traltone “in, i} 
on t une ra ane in a 
ht to ne Rey 


= 


3 ce $1 °30 
FORD'S JUNIOR we SPEAKER, 
beautifully ilustrated (Price 75 cts.), is the 
best work of the kind for or zoun a he in Decla- 


ti R& 
a Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Cee care ear Seer ar fast 
100, by mail. JOHN H. TO SON, Pub.,'C hee 
unr Bike WEDS SCR uns, 

549 and 551 Broadway, 
Circulars sent La, address on application. 


Con Bunnys MASON © BOS Bostous hanes. 


W. BOUTON, Importer of Rare and Choice 
pcx 706 Broadway. Send stamp for catalogue, 


LLAN .& CO., 
Astor A a4. A Vi (under the TSlerenntite aatite Litvasys, 
m plete Catalogues sent, post free, fur 6 cents. 


THE LEISURE HOUR SERIES. 


Catalogues free. HENRY HOLT & CU.,N. Y. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 3 Astor Fines, Publish 
ers, New York. Catalugues sent free. 


50 FULI-PAGE 11,LUSTRATIONS FREE. 
wr ustra oO} 
son ead Fateuile Books: LEK & SHEPARIS Benton, 


PEEPS AT OUR SUNDA pgs 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. op. tie $1.2. 
rit of racy pictures of what our 5, y-echpols are. 
A most renee’ bie and instructive bovuk, Send for it. 
— & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 85 Broadway, 


$1.50---THE NURSERY. 


y, Magazine for youngest readers. 8U- 
peRBLY. ILLUS 


1E EAS SY Pook for —— children, 
My Price, 75 cents. Sent by mail on das pods 


HN L. SHOREY. Publisher, 
Fe 36 Bromfield She Bs. 












































EDUCATION 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“RELIGIOUS | SHERMAN? 8 ~~ | WOODSTOCK ACADEMY, 
UNION TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, 


Re 


Acknowledged by all to be the Larg- 
est, Most Thorough, and Best 
gulated Telegraph College 


in the United States. 





OBERLIN OBIOQO. 





The Union Telegraph College was established in 
April, 1862,and has béen in constant working order 
since thattime. Year by year we have added im- 
provements, until to-day we rank No.1, as our work 
will testify. We could print for yourecommendations 
from’ some of the best business men of our land, and 
ajso testimonials from the leading journals of the 
epuntry. Send for our,dollege Reporter. giving full 
particulars of our work Remember we are the only 
institution in the United making.a specialty of 
Railroad Telegraphing in all of its Departments. 





S 














Faculty. 

C. A. SHERMAN, 
President and Business Manager. 
A. G. SHERMAN, 
Principal. 

Mrs. C. A. SHERMAN, 
Principal Ladies’ Department. 


W.F. LYON, 
Principal of N. I. P. 


Assistant Principals. 
JAMES A. SHERIDAN, 
Formerly with W. U. Tel. Co. also P. Ft. 
W.&C, RR, 


Miss M. E. SHANNAFELT, 
Formerly with U. A. & P. Co. 


GEORGE SHEPPERD, 
P. Ft. W.&C. RR. 


W. E. GUILD, 
Formerly operator on M.C. R. R. and A.P. 
Tel. Co. 


Lecturers. 

Rev. CHARLES H. CHURCHILE, 
(Professor in Oberlin College), . 
Professor and Lecturer on Frictional and 
Chemical Eleciricity. 

Rev. JAS. BRAND, Rev. H. MEAD, D.D., 
General Topics. 





A RECULAR COMMERCIAL LINE 


IN CONNECTION WITH THIS COLLEGE, 
OVER FIFTY MILES IN LENGTH, 


Worked exclusively by our students, who are placed in charge of offices as soon as 
competent and receive a salary while practicing. 


Good Situations Guaranteed to all who Complete the full Course. 


For further particulars address, with stamp enclosed, 





LERMAN BROS,, 


PROPRIETORS UNION TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, 


OBERLIN, OHIO. 





ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL, 
ras Weta ig aoe ie he Ta 


* e 
mitted” to the ‘Senlor ri on eon examination, o A a. 
yay on or before October 12th ys arse 
veer. a year, Soteties os ase 0} 
‘OF vat ars 
RT, Dean of Law Facul <r 
ran ore . Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘ETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
eans SEN iad 
Beostom, - ~> Mass. 

essors and Teachers. In Instruc- 


-three Prof 

ti ete., unsurpassed by any American 
eee. tive Tiat year will begin Wednesda 

Septem 


‘or saat ae ing oer. were bh 








UNION THEOLOCICAL SEMINARY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
The next term begins Wednesday, September 
st a ts will it th 
sue bad Ber Wess ake BS 


m 1) A, M. 
. M. 
Rooms will be drawn 4 at3 Pp. 
Punctual eatentenee wt nl be required, as the regu- 


Opening address to all the classes by the presiden 
Rev. William Adams, a . in the Chapel’ 
‘ 





Vaanee INSTITUTE, 


FOR eigenen atone ea —s Knowa 


parts of rior 
4 + te S beaut fod exlue 7 a Tooat jon. 





VERACK COLLECE AND HUD- 
om. SON RIVER AT EES ESs 3 


both sexes. Fine grounds; 167 furnish: 


Thursday P. M., Se nstructors ; rtments; 1 clasetcal umes 
For information concerning rooms, scholarships, ny = Baty tin halk Special ad 

pape se ig sy undersigned, NO:SCtine | mall departments. Ter TLACK, President, 

yg : E. M INGSLEY ae Giaverack, N. ¥. 








HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


A Term of te Det ot Ss in the Theo- 
The Fal Nornal, Collere ~~ d 


TOHN M. LANGSTON, 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D.C., August lth, 1874. 


ACHERS are 
nee me 








UNION COLLEGE OF LAW 


ef » $ Sy" Daily inetra chi 8, the a 
osu, Lyme Tm 
and J oe ieee nttle, d Professors Van Bt 
iow, an 
any *B DENS a For ea eatainenes citdine, 
Chicago, 





VA WILLIAMS’S, BOARDING and 
M'pay SCHOOL. FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Worcester, Mass., reopens Sept. 1th. Baperior fa- 
cilitiesare offered in every department fora thorough 
and accomplished education. Send for Circular. 


MME. }» LESPINAGSE’S non Is 
ae, at Fort “Te 
Gaociers 0 & PRIED- 


ERaE creche nanenndery 
soure rat-dlace Souoo! for bot woken” Bridgeton, 


Natitul and healthy; climate mild teen on de- 
— da and eam; Tighted » Comes hot ai. © cold water. 
Bend fo wn my — 


tute for 





K. TRASK, Sept. ncipal. 
LASE 
ae LE (ues Boston Fi for Toure * Wesson, 
ction care of the 
health, manne a 
—_ ee. ae an mors ue of students. Next year 
Cc BRAGDON, Principal. 








(Sept. 10, 1874, 


Woodstock, Conn., | 
(ESTABLISHED 1801). 
RAILROAD STATION, PUTNAM. 


THE FALL TERM of this 
institution commenced Au-« 
gust 25th with its usual corps 
of able teachers. 
ing is entirely new, and is 
fitted up and furnished 
throughout with all modern 
school appliances. It has a 
large and elegant Hall, capa- 
ble of seating four hundred; 
also a Library, lately ine 
creased; and ample Appar« 
atus. 

Particular attention given 
tothelanguages and sciences, 
as well as to the English 
branches. Music and orna- 
mental departments fully 
sustained. Young men fitted 
for business or_ college. 
Pupils of both sexes received 
atany time. 

Good board can be obtained 
at Elmwood Hall, near the. 
Academy, or with private 
fanvilies, at $4 per week, in- 
cluding room-rent. 

Tuition from $6.50 to $9 
per quarter. Music, Draw-. 
ing, and Penmanship extra. 

The location of this institu- 
tion, it is believed, is wnsur- 
passed inthe country. It ts 
situated in the center of 
the village, on the highest 
ground, surrounded by large 
shaded parks, the whole 
commanding a view of fifty 
miles, and is only one mile 
distant from Woodstock Lake 
and the new Roseland Park, 

t# No Liquors or Cigars 
sold in the village. 


For full particulars ad-; 


dress 


JOSEPH W. CROSS, Jr., Principal. 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 


108 WEST 59th STREET, 


n Central Park, nase ‘ Avenue. Boardin om 
Day School, Prim Dope rtment. Pupils prepare 
‘or Business, a faust West — Annapol ~ 
fic Departs moat for College 
arvard, Yule, etc. Modern lan- 
janish itding 








pene resumed on September lith. 
corner-stone of the school. 


Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 
MRS. MARTHA W. HAKES will reo 
Rearding: and Das | ng fur oune, aa 
Children at. Norwi Con 
cularss sent ‘ipen splenic to ‘the 3 Prine” 


La abt a NST Pennin .N.J. 
CET RRRCEDS DUET PR 


Bible the 





np her 
ies and 








tench Soysne IN ap 
ee 


be 
li term of thirtesn weeks Se; 34. $00 pa ys board 
di lis 
arse Foe BRING, Rae 
LOGAN SQUARE SEMINARY. 
senna Board pa de School fi situa’ 
yoo Vine reef, Pua paziehae: will be recone — 
Miss. ¥. PrNDULE, | Prinetpals. 
MORRIS FEMALE 1 
Auge te emate Tgte re Merten 2 
pils. A few Oa teen Sept. 1 ne 
-C. G. HAZKETING A. M., ee val, 
"Golfers, periin, parnubes Graduates of 


, Aperlin, 0. "Send atamp for py 


ANNER, Pres. 


MRS. M. 8S. PARKS’S 
Eocsdiog ox and Day School for Founs Ledies, W 


J ~ 2 wt Ey Re BL ya 


Mth. Address as above. 


ae 


ee University 


fae te a ane 

















T ie CP NEW 








pe ak LAPOR YO Figs) Reed te 





HOME BOARDING SCHOOL 
[i Petecences terme, cae Umited to eight. 


cae "so Bivokiya, X,Y. 


Soncot MPa iaurtalN. 








Educational Union,” 737 Broadway, N. 


ket eschamin sna rae 
gut states. for Mutual 
American Educational 


perument suabed: Board M. Van V1 ae 


A ALT, SEMINARY. A Moravian 
for soare Ladies. at ts see 


caster or toute Pe ‘Cireul jars of Rev. H, A.B 
STELN, Principal. 81st Annual Session begins Sept. Ist 


school for Boys ie (N. Y.) FP bid AS ene pring 
B. NORTURGE v, E. A. FAIRCHILD. 
sao 
flalo Tele: v0 


EnY 
for Gisloeee C.L. BRYANT, Supts Suis N. 


All Having Children to Ed School 
Taxes a y will eo profit in the amereat Edu. 
eatin WT SCRERMERTONS 8 COT Bend aN. Yo 


EDW \ RDS PLACE SCHOOL, for Boys and 
Young Stockbri %. Sheed year 
ary ber a. Coll e. sel wb pro b ML or us 

is tor e ri rT 
pees. Moser: HoFrrMa Ne FLACK, je Bebe, Prin'ls. 


COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, Fog Youne 
LADIES, POUGHKEEPSIE, DUCHESS Co., N. Y. 
Course of studv comprehensive. a and the 

Fine Arts a - For Circulars a 

c. ELL.’ Principal sed d Proprietor. 


K A L 4a ° . « 
nenes 1 say pepaaae. Reopens N.Y. £5 


‘0! Aug Mor 
b laiscipline and Instruction. me in nthe family 
of the Princi cipal, Address Rev. J. G! ur, A. M., Pre 


po RDENT WNI(N. J. LECOL GE. 
‘Oo Bo i kemats 1} a 


tion. Se of the saanh coestuliy onapeied and 
sustained petite tious * in the co For terms, etc., 








[ east AP. ary ot 8 ‘3%0 B 

















address REV. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, Ph. D. 





Peekskill (N. ¥.) Military Academy. 


. COL. C. J. , 
» Principals. 








Ro ren he ae 





Saugerties Institute.—Those seeking & A 
dress N. 





school, ad A. B. WIGGLN, Saugerties, 
Wore 
HIGHLAND boys aad. RY ACAD onmen 


cester, young men for 
and sclentinc iné pur ia superion merits 


The build. - 











XUM 


aie Dt BOOS 


ar aS i oe o& 


v.J. 


1? SL RRB LS 


7 


3 








XUM 


f aith pee, shee el 
gg aoe on, 


‘Bapt. 10, 1872.) 
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CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


Classiral, Scientiile, Business, Military. 
BOYLSTON ST., near DARTMOUTH, 


BOSTON. 
Forty-seventh Year opens Sept. 14th. 
The new building leg itructed es Ny with 


fitted with furniture 


es! 
—— ne ag lh of = ae 8 
m three to twenty 
fitted an nnuaily Or BUSINESS, the INSTI- 
riper TECHN LObY, he UNIVERSITY. 





"Rinanivoatd Milltary Academy, ee magi 
Boardere only.) Session opens Wed Set: 
Beret Bt h. Location elevated and <7 thal 
Greands a Buildings handsome and comm 
ous; Course of f Studies extensive. Thorough fnsthde. 
tion in Civil and Mechanical Engineering, the Class- 
ics,and English. Careful oversight of we A morals 
and manners of Cadets. For circulars apply to 
CoL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


ASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 
The Fall Session will open Wednesday, Seat, 
Entrance examinations continue three days. 

ular college duties begin with Evening Prayers 0 on 

we the 18th, at 6.30 P.M. For Catalogue dress 
i, DEAN, Registrar Vassar College, Weciihaant 








“DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next term will commence on Sept. lith, 1874. 
admission of candidates the 16th. 
Address J. ¥F. UURer. D.D.. 
adison, New Jersey. 


RNWALL HICHTS NSTITUTE 0 
UL AaB Seen ase iat 
German, Min and. and Drawing, Re 


Na: competent 
ti to Princi, 
a ole 





<=s 


ct 
ro 





the Moontaib 


Pe ite tee pee. PUIPITARY Pri B 

a Py . 00: 

eae Me ye ath. “For'¢ — eae, 
Sewers A.M., Principal. 


P ay RANNEY" spoanping bas DO DAY po 
Dp s, Eliza! ersey, pen 
oe Noanteday, September lath. siehiiaias 


oaths, ELIZABRED WWeziT UTE oboe 
ou ie nm 
prs tl A Appl — -C. -READ, ,521 North Broad 
Elizabet 
RIVERVIEW Lg St 4-4 Y, Poughkeepsie, 
Nee resumes work Se 


Et nune amvoto pats ae seria tudo. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


A.H. Andrews & Co., 


211 and 213 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 
LARGEST manoraea IN AMERICA OF 


SCHOOL & CHURCH FURNITURE. 











‘ews ersey, 











on “Triumph” School Desks are Unequaled— 
trong, Compact, Healthful, and Elegant. 
oer Send for Catalogues, also of Globes, Maps, Ap- 
paratus, School and Church Fittings. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


273 West Randolph Street, Chiengo, Il., 
Inventor, Sole Manufacturer, and Proprietor of 
WILDER’S LIQUID SLATINGC, 
Black, White, Green, and Blue. 
Slated Paver, ry Family, and School 


Our /'rices alecge the ry 








Trades Mirk, Registered Oct. 31, 1871. 
the Quality Always the Bt. 
Contracts for making Giackbosrd Gartaces, Black, 
hite, Green, and Blue, on School Walls in every 
section of the United States and the world. Samples 
of Slated Surface of i colors. Descriptive Circulars, 
eoraiatnn, 


Prices, References, etc., sent free on 
Spplica 





SHERWOOD * 


SCHOOL FORNITORE C0, 


184 and 186 State Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
Manufacturers of the 


SCHOOL, 
CHURCH, 
and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 





largest variety of | 


MUSIQ PUBLICATIONS 

| NEW MUSIC. 
a. fal is @ing pu me a RGAN- 
See for ete es Bea 








® } sion. Rueda ems te hg 
and ns Wei ee. ere ee a eee 
MUSIC ae mate en 


Please exam yamine ine » Bostom Conservatory Method for 
Method" without 't bei oe eae sitet 5 wake 
best, most ands ™ Le} 


ae in use. LY ie th the "Stan — Bethod aa theaee 
in fears is ie Boing rag iy ido a dopted 1 7 a re: 
by the tag ee is Papal op see EST Bouten.” 


a US FIFTEEN CENTS 


mailsork 20 pease New New MUSIC by so 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., BOSTON, Mass. 





H. KILLAM & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, 


CONN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CARRIAGES 


of the choicest.modern styles.and improvements. Landaus, Laudauleties, and Clarences 
specialty. A large stock constantly on band, from very light weichts to full ditto. W 
invite special attention to our new patent INTERCHANGEABLE. FRONT LANDAULETTE, the ade 
vantages of which have only to be known to be appreciated, it being 4 Landau and Lam 
daulette — in one Carriage, convertible from one to the other in five minutes’ time, 


akin a bea 
We build 


tiful Landau for Summer and an Octagon Glass-Front Laudaulette for Win 
ire Sizes of these beautiful carriages, 


CHASERS CAN SAVE LARGE COMMISSIONS BY COMING OR SENDING DIRECT TO OUR 
Factory, WHERE THEY CAN always eet the finest and best of work at ** Factory Prices.” 
Every Carriage i is WARRANTED FIRST-CLASS and to please in every particular. 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





BOoK AGENTS. 


Now ts your time make money. We want smart, 
active men -o in’ face our standard works. Those 
who are sa ing to devote their whole time to;the 





A New Candidate for 
Popularity !! 


VINEYARD OF SONG. 


By CHESTER G. ALLEN and THEO. F. SEWARD. 
& Gne Colteccion of 
Glees, School Songs, Anthems, 
Choruses, etc. 

ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
MUSICAL INSTITUTES and CONVEN- 
TIONS, as well as for SINGING SCHOOLS 

and DAY SCHOOLS: - 
NOW READY! 


The * Elementary” Department of 


The Vineyard of Song 
pactoves ite! be oupertos to re me ren 
eer beliey that peadiee ons and x 


VINEYARD OF SONG 


the Most Complete and Thorough Musical In- 
struction Book ever issued. 


VINEYARD OF SONG 
contains 192 pages. Retail Price, 75 cents; 
$7.50 per dozen copies. 
tw" Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


New York and ees 


SONG MONARCH?! 


R, PALMER, of Chicago, with the distin. 
fthed aasietan ino Sone ‘MONARCH, present t te 
ese gentiemeé: e 

the public book unrivaled for the use of" 
SINGING CLASSES, 


poeiber 7 a form of SINGING SCHOOLS or in 
ORMAL MUBIC SCHOOLS, LS, CONVENTIONS. COLLEGES, 
oo ae CADEMIES, ‘and the HiGHER COMMON SCHOOLS. 


PRICE 75 CENTS. PER DOZEN, $7.50. 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


lar Method ever issued. 250. 
a Moa mor tne book is received, if + 
with inoreasing favor from nee to year. Teachers 
and pupils bu 





prt COPIES se oop 
Recently enriched by the addition of CzERNY’ 
ETTERS ON THE ART OF La yo THE PIANO.” an 
of PY SCHUMANN’ ‘8 Maxims.” itis now a book of 


e pages. 
ze, PRICE $3.75. 
All books mailed, postpaid, for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. Il. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


GRADED SINGERS 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS, 





From the six-: nein to the 
duate = fae eng oF normal school, some one 
fhese boo every, one who isin thep pros 


Price centa] 
Bars Se Srielieerebei store 
roy wa adapted to Female 

eens 3. i ies peewee collection 6f music, 


>the, wants of 
Cemale ‘Gem jes. it as 


ll adnit 
classes of f mixed voices Laci the ft pote com. 
fro the masters <a a =i 55 suita' Bt clos- 

vexere $1; pL he 


rcises, concerts, 
ope oxen simen, sopien 


~ JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


will reap a harvest. 
gents employed on commission or salary. 
ae further indoupeation apply to 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING 
COMPAN 


’ 


NORWICH, CONN. | 





THE CHRISTIAN AGE, 


‘A Pamily Journal, 16 pages, Weelsly, | 
advocating the principles advanced by 
THE EVANCELICAL ALLIANCE, 
EDITED BY 
Rev. Dr, DEEMS, . 


OF THE CHURCH OF THE STRANGERS, NEW YORK. 
Subscription, $2.50 per Year. 
Dr. Deems’s great work, entitled 


2. @6 an6 
JESUS,” 
5 hppa marten tyes 
efirs for pecking and mailing ie boo. 
UNIQUB AND LIBERAL AL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
Send for specimen paper and Agen ts’ Circulars. 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING (0.4 


13 University Place, New York. 


ddan tits POAT AD acy BPE eis 
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“o>> ROGER GRAY. — 
we, THOMAS De DRIFFILE, 


Op Mone Gray sits in his in his chair 
~,, Beside his cottage door, 
» His head.as white as driven snow, 
His face is wrinkled o’er; 
» And.well it may be; forhe has lived 
For eighty: years\and more. 


The neighbors passing ond their bate— 
" “ Aifine day, Reger Gray” 
His daughter comes from her work wits 
To fan the flies away; ; 
And the children flock from the.village echo) 
To bear what he has to say. 





mt 


THe children eome when school is out 
And stand around his chair, 

| (Of elimb’bis kneé dn@ look iin bis face” 

” And stroke bis silver bair; 

For they love the simple, good old man, 
Who tells them étories rare. ' 4 


Honest his life and sweet its close, 
, Loving and loved by. all; 
His work is done and he prepared 
> Te go when Death:shall eall ; 
>» He enly-waits; like « withered leaf, 
“The appottited tine to fall. 


————— ESE 
CHILDREN—-MUST—-IRARN=T0— 
OBEY 





BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


~~ Aamanwas a jittl atadeit, ; 8e)Paps and 
Mamma said, and it was strictly true, Had 
i she not been to school twe days and a half 
‘“and was she not the happy owner of a 
primer.with pictures? 
Sallie thought her primer @ moat delight- 
ful book. She knew every word. of the 
** printin’ ” underthe pictures, from““man,” 
**cat,” “dog? upon page.8, to Children— 
must—learn—to-—obey,” upon page 54--the 
importance of which precept was the more 
strongly impressed upon her. mind by an 
illustration representing a darge, fierce- 
looking dog in the very act of setting his 
teeth into. the pantaloons,of a small boy. 
» Ballie did not exactly comprehend the chain 
of events which led from the small boy’s 
disobedience to the punishment thereof, but 
the ‘expréssion of terror upon his face 
seemed to possess a.strange . fascination 
for her blue eyes. It was herfavorite pic- 
ture. 

For three mornings she had taken 
Bridget’s hand and trotted along quite con- 
tentedly to the school-house door. Upon 
the fourth she announced that she was 
“‘going with her own self, without any- 
body.” 

Bridget Jooked\inquiringly at Mamma. It 
was baking day and both were very busy. 

“T suppose she might go alone,” said 
Mamma, half anxiously; ‘‘ but?— 

“If its the right track she kapes, 
ma’am,” replied Bridget, doubtfully. 

‘© You'll be sure to turn the right corners 
won’t- you, dear?” 

*‘ It’s not round by Gibson’s youn’re goin’, 
at all.” 

‘**T know all of. that,” replied Sallie, in 3 
fignified tone. 

“T think I can trust you,” gaid Mamma, 
*“ Give me 4 kiss and run along.” 

Mamma’s hands were in,the flour, #0 Sal- 

lie climbed upon a chair to “ wish her good- 
by.” The lady. watched the plump little 
figure as it walked complacently down the 
street, and she smiled as she Jooked. 
f Sallie ‘had n¢éthpuglit > of *emBing, how. 
ever. She ‘scanned each~correr*curiously 
asshe passed. Sheknew ‘‘ Gibson’s” very 
well indeed. It was where that “‘ great 
large piece of dates” stood. Somehow it 
always made ber.think of little Jack Horn- 
erspie. Bat. she would. have to 
touch it, tempting as’ it looked. 

“Sallie Wyers! Sallie—Wyers1 Sal— 

“lie Wy—ers !” 

She turned, and, some: distance ‘bebind 
her, panting and-puffing, she:beheld Mamie 
Sims) her very intimate friend of ‘two days’ 
standing. 

“ Let’s—go—Gibson’ oma" called Ma. 
mie. 

“ee rT can’t.” 

“T've got—a—cent.” 

Dear me! How Ballie wished that she 
could: anes “ 

“You could bay some datéa,“ineaug- 
gested, timidly. 





— 


f 


! ney aeplied Mamie, with,a toss of 
““Ehey don’t. give noth. 
@ibson’s. “Pm going to 






Jane Ann Jones’s. She gives, the mized.” 


» Sallie bad-not lived five long years in the 
‘world-without knowing what ‘‘ the mixed} 
‘Was. She was strongly tempted. 

“Tf werunned every step of the way, I 
,don’t b’lieve they'd caré,” she said, slowly. 

‘Don’t b’lieve who’d.care?” 

‘‘Mamma and Bridget. .They:said?—. « 

“Weli—but-dou't you see—they didn’t 
know—lI was coming,” replied Mamie, con 
fidently. ‘We'll have to. run some. It’s 
most quarter of.” 

So ‘Sallie allowed herself to be per- 
suaded, 

It took Jane Ann Jones a long while to 
deal out the “cent’s worth of « mixed.” 
Then it took.ber a longer, while to-divide it 
into two equal parts,-a point:.upon which 
generous little Mamie insisted. > When, at 

length, they left the store Sallie held tightly 
in ber small hand. half .s _jaw-breaker, two 
broken _peppermiats, and a few diminutive 
lemon drops, done up in s piece of brown 


3 But she €6uld not’ stop to look’ at her 
treasures; She realized that time was flying. 

“ liete> rum” some;''now, sMamie.” And 
theyahd gu) until théy “were “both ott of 
breath, 

‘I's t great deal longer Way,” ' whined | 
poor Sallie.” 

Justtheh they-saw aman comtig toward 
them, waving is. arma, ‘‘ just as, ifcheavas 
going to p ” Mamiessid,and shouting 
as loud as he nid: 
| come.on t Stop there, now! Stop!” 

Saltie’s eyes grew large with wonder-end 
anxiety, but Mamie-was not dismayed. 

' “What for?” she shouted at the top of 
her little yoice. : 

** Blastin’ !” was the laconic reply. 

“ What is it?” whispered frightened Sa)- 


Z 


‘“ They're blasting-rocks, If-we go too 
aneéar,-we'll get:blasted too. -Hark! Let’s 
‘bear the bang.” 

Both listened attentively, and in’ a mo- 
“ment it-eame. 

‘*Tt didn’t hurt, you..see,”. said. Mamie, 
Teassuringly. :““Come on, now.” 
Ballie went.vw! : he 


had no very: idea: of the‘ of 
‘being blasted, ” and she eee great: 
ly preferred not to rush -into. uncertain- 
ties. 

She saw something that looked like fire, 
and something that looked like smoke. She 
had to walk. over a great. many stones and 
“rock chips.” The way seemed long. and 
toilsome; but.she did reach the school-house 
at last, with her little cgmpanion. 

But alas! alas! they were late. The 
second-class was.“ up,” and they could. dis- 
tinctly hear Amos Ransom’s drawling 
tones. Worse than’all, he’ was reading the 
very:words which, somehow, had been in 
Sallie’s thoughts all the morning: “ Chil. 
dren—must—learn—to—obey.” 

She had half.a mind to run home again ; 
but she didn’t dare. 

The teacher looked up as the crestfallen 
little “figures entered. _They- went to the 
desk and stood there. 

‘How did this happen, Mamie ?’’ 

“ Blastin’.xocks,” replied Mamie, faintly, 

**Coulda’t.you have .coma the other 
way?” 

“T wanted to buy—”" began Mamie ; but 
she: stopped very ‘suddenly. Ah!” how 
utterly insignificant seemed.a whole jar 
fullof “the mixed,” in comparison with 
the disgrace of losing her place. Shebegan 
to cry. 

The, teacher was very, -very, sorry,,shé 
gaid; but Mamie must ‘‘go,down one” in 
her class and stay ten minutes after school. 
Then she turned to Sallie, looking pityingly 
atthe fat cheeks; down which the tear-drops 
were rolling fast. 

‘*Tell me‘all about it, Sallie.” 

**Blisterin’ bricks!” sobbed ;Sallie. ‘‘I 
@on't—like—schools! I want to’go home. 
. Oh!—1—want—to—go—bome.”” . ; 

{ee teacher took the child: upom her ~ 
and spoke soothingly, to, her, stroking. 
browd tresses a8 she did 60, until “Ba 


| } weeping eyes became almost canal 


"She would excuse her this time,” she 
ald. °°" She's such 4 ttle gis and’ahe 
was almost dire that she would never do bo 





again.” 


“Stop! Stop! Don’t 


Sallie wes quite sure of it; . Ghe listened 
with a fresh interest. to. the -exciting-story 
of-the boy ren eer ae ee and 

who Game to grief in consequence. ‘She 
-was-very sure that no’ such’ thing ‘would 
‘ever happen to. her as-long as she lived. 

Being” ‘folly: convinced of ‘this, Sallie 
thought it "not worth ‘while to ‘tell her 
‘mothéranything ‘about the morning’s oc- 
currence. Whet-wasthe use? 

'Ghé was Gismtsted at the dsulfl Hour, and 
“took the very ‘shortest ‘way home; but, 
‘short a8 it was; she “had plenty of time for 
~Spinking,” 

‘ Mamma-was upon the steps, looking for 
her.» Sallie rnshed into those loving arms, 
felt “ kisses—one, two, three’—upon her 
quivering lips, abd straightway concealment 
Became im possible. 

‘Oh! Mamma! Mamma! I did—go by 
Gibson’s. We—couldn’t get by, and—I was 
rjate—and—they’-wag-blisterin’—Jane Ann 
“Jotieses—and—here’s the mixed—Mamma 
—you can—eal it—~if- you. want to.” Poor 


Sallie was crying .sgein. 
“Tnements- before: Mam. 


volt. wes 
ehatearael he whole existary. Sow 


fortunate it is for the little, ones. that, the 
mothers know just howte-bind up the broken 
hearts; just howto chase ‘the tears’ from 
sweet young éyes atid’ bring the sunshine 
| nto. Vere the darkest day. 

mother. said: “I. am #Orry. ‘and I 
am glad, little daughter. I can trust you 
now, becahéé you have told me.” 

‘*I had to,” replied Sallie, innocently, 
“TE couldn't help it.” 

‘You must never try) to help it, Sallie ; 
meyer.” 

‘Sallie's only answer was a ‘kiss. ‘“* How 
could a little girl ‘ help it,’” she thought to 
herseff,\#iwhen- Mamima was sovvery good.’ 

She_is, six, years old now.and has read 
her primer=“ through '’n through,” until 
many of the leayes are gone, I am very 
sure, however, that the picture of the bad 
boy still remains intact, and that Sallie will 
not.soor forget that ‘‘ children—must— 
learn—to—obey.” 
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THE YOUNG ARABS. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 


"Tater ewere sthree; and their: names were 
Jack and Emma and Mary. Jack was the 
“Oldest, Emma next, and Mary next. They 
were the youngest of ten children, who had 
all been Arabs until they were twelve years 
old, and these youngest had now come 
into. the title. 

Here are some big words coming; but I'll 
‘explain them, ‘so don’t be scared. They 
were Arabs pecatee they were nomadic— 
that is, fond ofirambling about; and they 
looked upon houses only as_ places where 
one must go only when forced in by hunger 
,or dragged in to go to bed. They were 
predatory, in that they made war upon 
snakes and’ hornets and crows; also they 
sometimes took the pantry by storm and 
got bread, cookies, and cups of milk. And 
they were hospitable,:because they always 
liked to havea friend along when they were 
rambling. They lived‘in a big, low, brown 
house by the'sea, and hada ‘great deal of 
trouble and a great deal moreof fun._Their 
Mother insisted that they should havetheir 
bair brushed and their najls clean when 
they came to the table; and then there was 
the multiplication. table, and Mary could 
mot get it.intoyher little noddle: how. the 
earth could be round and yet have no upper 
or under side to it. And then they never 
knew, what to do with. their hats or. bon- 
hets. Most people would, gay the proper 
place was'on the head. But my three 
Arabs were quite above that. A hat was 
good to bunt butterflies, with and a sun-bon- 
net would hold chestnuts ‘and ‘little fishes, 
_ but otherwise must be carried in the hand. 
-“*Can’t hear anything, " said Emma, ‘with 





}your-éars: all tied..up.” °**Oan’t-see.any- 


thing,” eaid- Jack, ‘with the rim of a hat 
ob your way.” 

‘Emma commenced the boring of her 
eighthyear ito ‘the tail 
of a*guess, and n ‘tell ‘you. Jack 
| made a great Kite, ‘aller ‘than himself elf, and 
they went out to the bald. top of a ‘s bill, ry 
long way from the house, to fly it, Butt the 
-kite behaved, badly—wabbled.apd. , Piwnged 
sand; danced, and wanted a balance at the 
end of ita tail, to make it, sail “up: into the 





sky with, that state eep they hoped to 
ses. The children’s’ hearts were - almost 
“Btoken. They thought -of everything they 
could. The’ united ‘handkerchiefs’ of the 
party amounted to one—very dirty and 
‘ ; indéed, it was only a hole with a 
hem zound it. ‘Jack looked at his hat; but 
‘it-was of straw and too light. Emma's 
-sun-bonnet.Jay on the ground ; of course, it 
‘was not on her head. The cords run 
through to puff it and shape it would make 
‘it heavy enough and not too heavy for se 
bigakite. He jumped at it like a tiger, and 
ethen said, in.a very mild tone: “ Em, there 
is your bonnet; it would be first-rate. You 
-can have it back again when we pull the 
‘kite in, and what is going to burt it up 
there? It’s a mile back to the house, and 
nobody wants to go. Come now.” 

It is to Emma’s credit that she hung back 
at first. ButJack begged, and the kite gave 
-two.or three kicks and dives, as if to say; 
‘Really, you see I can’t get on without it." 

‘Tl tie it on strong,” said Jack; and she 
gave in. 

Then how splendidly the kite went up, 
up.into the sky, tugging at the string, for 
the wind blew -hard. Emma lost any 
conscience she-had about:using her bonnet 
in:that way, and they all danced and hur. 
opahed with delight. The next thing was te 
“send up a messenger—a piece of paper 
\akittering along up the .atring, on which, 
“with a great deal of labor, they printed’ the 
question: ‘‘ Does the.wind blow up theret 
Take:care.of the bonnet.” Then Jack gave 
the string 4 sly pull, which made the kite 
nod up in the sky, and called out: ‘* There 
the messenger has got to him. Didn’t you 
see him bow? Thatmeans yes.” 

That made them all burrab again. But 
the wind was high and the string not 
}-strong, or else Jack did. not tie the knot 
tight, for ina moment more the kite-tuil 
parted; the bonnet filled out with the wind 
nttil it looked’ as if it hada little girl’s 
head in it, and then, with all sorts of frisk- 
‘ings and rollings, it sailed off on the wind, 
and likely. enough landed in the next. coun 
ty. Emma never saw it again. The kite 
came in now easily enough. Jack hauled 
itdown, withont.saying a word; Emma put 
her finger in the corner of her mouth and 
thought of her mother; and little Mary gave 
a wild yell: ‘‘Oh! your bonnet, Emma! 
your bonnet !” 

“Let’s go over to the Black Cave Pond,” 
said Jack, ‘“‘and see if we can get some 
blackbirds’ eggs.” 

You see Jack did not like to speak of the 
bonnet, because he felt himself to blame 
about it; so he offered the most tempting 
plan he could think of, hoping to make 
Emma forget about it. 





PART IL 


The children were all very much engaged 
in making a collection of birds’ eggs, and 
Emma took her finger out of her mouth. It 
might make it easier to tell her mothe 
about the loss of the bonnet if in the mean- 
time she had a good many eggs to add to 
the large collection they hoped to make. 

“TH help you tell Mother,” said Jack. 
‘(We'll all take the blame.” It was pleas- 
anter to put off the evil hour for a little; so 
Emma said yes, in a rather low-spirited 
way. But Jack was glad to get anything, 
and they set out for the pond. It was 4 
long way off, but when they got to the 
little hill that sloped down to the pond 
they could see the fringe of ‘alders, 
above which the blackbirds chattered apd 
wheeled. ‘‘I can see a dozen nests,” 
called out hawk-eyed Jack. This made 
them start on a run, and they tore down 
the hill at a fine pace. Little Mary was too 
small to wade out,and had to be kept quiet 
with a promise of the eggs they should 
bring back; and Emma set her to looking 
for nests in the bushes on the shore, Great 
was the fright of the birds, who had trusted 
for safety to the water in which the aldera 
grew, when they saw the. two children 
coming out toxthem. The birds did not 
know how much..cotrage it took to wade 
in that deep, black water, where you could 
not-see your feet, and where snake, aay 
and \snapping-turtle might be biding; 
the birds called the children all sorts of 
ames in the blackbird Janguage, which 
nobody understands. ‘{¥ather- ssid.we 
must not get but one egg out.of | popest,” 
said Emma, 
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“L-know it. But.we may get all of a 
crow’s.eggs.. Don’t you wish these were 
all. crow’s nests?” 

That was the last thing Jack said for 
some time, because he slipped an egg in 
each cheek, and if he spoke they might 
rollout. On the way back, Emma lost 
three of her eggs reaching to keep her dress 
out of the water, and Jack stubbed his toe 
»against a snag, smashing an egg in his 
mouth with the shock. Foras much as ten 
minutes after getting back to the lund 
they were very lowin their minds; but 
Jack’s toe stopped bleeding, he spit out all 

_the addled egg, they found five whole eggs 
were still left, and by the time their shoes 
and stockings were on they felt better, 
Mary was so still they got up to look for 
her, and found her with her hands full of 
flowers looking in silent wonder at a frog. 
It.was not the first frog she had ever seen, 
but the biggest. The other two children 
‘were surprised too, as their eyes went down 
his great green back. Mr. Frog sat still, 
never said a word, and did not wink; but 
seemed to look over and beyond the chil- 
dren with two large yellow and grecn eyes, 
set very high on his bead, 

“ He is a foot long,” said Emma. “ Look 
‘at his toes turned in, hee 

Emma had been cured of that habit with 
great trouble. 

“He is the biggest frog ever seen in this 
country, Iam sure,” said Jack, who had 
been reading the newspapers. ‘“ Let’s take 
him home and show him to father.” 

The frog was much too dignified to move 
when Jack, saying this, slipped’ his hand 
under him. He only laid bis fore foot on 
his vest, with all the toes spread out, as 
if to say: ““ Young man, handle that vest 
with care, and don’t punch me in the stom- 
ach.” 

All the way home the three Arabs kept 
saying: ‘‘ How surprised father will be to 
see him.” And so their father ‘was. The 
family were at supper, and the children 
went in so quietly that Mr. Pratt, who sat 
with his back to the door and was besides 
a little deaf, did not hear them at all. Jack 
was in such a hurry about the frog that he 
went up bebind his chair and stretched the 
hand, with the giant frog sitting on the 
palm, over his father’s shoulder. But the 
frog must have wanted his supper too, for 
as soon as he saw Mr. Pratt’s cup of tea he 
gave a great hop and landed in it ker-splash. 
Then it burned his stockings so badly that 
he flopped out on the tablecloth and upset 
the teacup. To Mr. Pratt, who had not 
seen the children, it seemed as if this green 
monster had hopped from nowhere into his 
tea. He jumped back, said ‘‘ Gracious Pe- 
ter!” in a loud tone, and, turning round, 
saw Jack, looking very scared. 

“Did you bring that fellow here?” 

** Yes, Father. He—he—is so big,” stam- 
mered Jack. 

“Big!” roared his father. ‘“‘I should 
think he was, I should think he had come 
straight down from the ten plagues of Pha- 
raoh. What did you put him in my tea 
for?” 

‘*He—hopped. I didn’t mean to.” 

The three Arabs looked badly frightened. 
The rest of the family began to laugh, and 
Mr. Pratt, getting over his surprise a little, 

began to Jaugh too. Then, seeing the frog 
about to plant himself in the butter- plate, 
he reached over and caught him in the very 
nick of time, and put him into Jack’s 
hands, saying: ‘‘There. Take him out to 
cool his heels. And you had better.keep to 
birds’ eggs in the future.” 

Matters had been looking so serious that 
they were glad to escape with this slight 
reproof, and got their suppers with only 
the. disturbing thought of the flying sun- 
bonnet. Perhaps it was up in the air still. 

They were tolerably gocd children, how- 
eyer, and finished up the day by telling 
their mother how the bonnet had been lost. 
Mrs. Pratt blamed Jack, because it’ seemed 
as if, when the girls could not think of ways 
to destroy their clothes, he could. He was 
a good deal disturbed thatohis mother 
looked at things in this light; but he was a 
good-hearted Arab, and when he went to 
bed made a resolution that he never would 
give his shirt-sleeves for gun-wadding 
again, as he had a few days before, while 
‘hunting with his brothers in the woods. 
Emma miade good resolutions too, and then 


the Arabs slept peacefully in their beds. 
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BABIES ADRIFT IN A BOAT. 


BY OLIVE THORNE. 





AND their mother herself put them there 
and left them to their fate. How crue] that 
sounds, and what a hard-bearted little 


“wretch that mother would seem to us if 


that one thing was all we knew about her. 
But the truth is—strange as it may appear— 
that it’s the very safest place she can find 
for the little ones. 

I want to tell you about her. You must 
know that Madam Culex Pipiens—for that’s 
her droll name—well knows that she will 
never live tosee her own childreo. And 
she knows, besides, that they won’t be a bit 
like herself; but will be little, wiggling 
water-babies, and will die if they can’t live 
in the water. §o, like a careful mamma, 
she goes down to the water, sets afloat ever 
so many snug little cradles—each one with 
a baby nicely wrapped up inside—and glues 
them all into a sort of boat, which can 
neither be sunk nor upset. Then she feels 
that her duty is done, and she goes off to 
die. 

What. becomes of the babies in the boat ? 
They aré no helpless“ little things, like the 


“babies you know about. They-areé all able to 


take care of themselvés. “Soin a few days 
each infant pushes open’a ‘sort of round 
trap-door in the bottom of its:cradle—which, 
by the way, some-people call an egg—and 
‘slips out into the water.» Droll baby it is, 
too. Ithas along body, with a round, flat 
head and brown eyes, at one end, ‘and a 
forked tail’ at the other. It is, besides, so 
transparent that you can see what is inside 
of it as well as what is outside: 

He is a knowing little fellow; and; finding 
himself comfortably situated in ‘his watery 
home, proceeds ‘at once to eat and grow, 
darting about every way, and almost: wig- 
gling bis queer little body ‘out of its skin. 
‘He’s hardly ever still for a moment. 

Of course, he grows very fast, and very 
soon his baby-clothes are too ticht for him; 
so, having no: nurse to dress him, he just 
throws off that suit, and another one comes. 
So he goes on for awhile, the gayest baby 
you eversaw. But this life, though very 
pleasant, can’t last forever, you know. 
There comes a day when he throws off an 
outgrown suit, and finds himself in a dif- 
ferent sort of dress. Itis tight over the 
mouth, so that he can’t eat; his body is 
shortened up and his tail curled around 
toward his bead. 

You needn’t feel sorry for him, though. 
He is changed bimself. He don’t want to 
eat, and he has utterly outgrown wriggling 
about in the water, and wonderful things 
happen to him yet. To begin with, he floats 
on the top of the water, and before long 
the tight suit splits open at the top, and out 
peeps a lovely head. It is entirely different 
from the baby heads, having brilliant large 
eyes, sometimes of the most beautiful green 
color, covered with a kind of network, and 
a pair of gorgeous plumes. 

Gradually he draws himself further out 
of his old suit, which rests on the water 
like a boat. Next after the bead come two 
delicate legs, then a pair of gauzy wing). 
covered with exquisitely colored scal.s, 
which, by the way, cover the whole body 
and legs, so that he is really dressed in the 
most magnificent suit you can imagine—so 
splendid that even the big book-makers talk 
about the ‘Arabian Nights,” and, in fact, 
use up all their biggest words in describing 
him. 

When he is wholly drawn out of his old 
discarded suit and stands up in it, as he 


does, you can see him fully. He has a deli, 
cate, fairy-like body and the most graceful | 


legs and wings.. And now. too he is just like 


his mamma, and ready, as soon as he gets 


used to the airand his new dress, to float 
off on his wiugs, with a merry song, light 
and airy as any fairy you ever dreamed of. 

These beautiful creatures were not made 
merely to be looked at and admired. They 
have duties to perform and are wellequipped 
for the purpose. As soon as they are 
well used to their new. life, each one starts 
‘offon his own business, for they are no 
shirks, I can tell you. 

The tools they have are all nicely at- 
ranged in a snug little case at their heads, 


‘end they consist of six beautiful sharp | 


swords and lancets; and—and—dear me! 
I'm afraid you will not like them so weil, 


‘always go with good behavior. 








when I tell you that their business is a sort 
of surgical operation—to draw, blood, 

What for? I’m sure I don’t. know; but 
to do that one thing the whole family were 
made and armed, and well do they fulfill 
the end of their creation: They’re not very 
particular where they get it—whether from 
man or beast; but blood they must have. 

And now I’ve gone so far, I’m forced to 
tell you that this beautiful little mother, 
with ber cunning little boat-cradles and her 
merry babies, bas another name which you 
know better than the one the long-word 
makers gave her. In fact, perhaps you 
have guessed before now. Her name is— 
Mosquito. 

You can’t see much to admire in a mos- 
quito, and I must admit it don’t look very 
pretty bumping its head against your mos- 
quito bars and singing its bloodthirsty song 
in yonrears. But I have only told you 
the exact truth, and if you will look at one 
through a microscope--a good one—you 
can see it all for yourself. 

Now I bave told you about the wonder- 
fal history of the mosquito and its beauti- 
ful dress, I must tell you some of its 
naughty pranks, and, you -can see, if you 
didn’t know it before, that’ beauty does wot 
Of course, 
you alzeady-know: that in some parts.of gur 
own. country their fondness for,using. their 
beautiful.instruments obliges us ,to:put bars 
in our windows.and over our. beds; but. in 
some parts of Russia they.are even more 
fierce, Travelers, say, that, no. gloves or 


clothes, however thick, will.keep them out. 


And in warmer. countries their feats are 
still more wonderful. They fairly, drive the 
inhabitants off the land... For .there’s one 
curious fact. about. the mosquito. Though 
he spent part of bis life in.the water, no 
sooner does he get his beautiful dress on than 
he fairly hates it. .At.any rate, he will not 
fly out far over its The unfortunate people 
who live in, those countries, therefore, build 
their houses out inthe lakes or ponds, on 
posts. which they have driven down into 
the ground. 

There’s just one more thing [I’ve got to 
tell you about the family. All this mischief 
and, naughtiness is done by Madam Mos- 
quito—at least, so say'the wisemen. The 
fathers and sons of this singular family are 
most exemplary members of society and 
never draw a drop of blood in their lives, 


I don’t know whether it’s because they’re 
so very amiable,or because of ano-her 
curious circumstance—that Mother Neture 
negiected to furnish them with cases of in- 
struments. 
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NOTICES. 
eer 

a an communications for the Editortal. Literary, 
News, and .Mi of this journal 
should be addressed to stg Editer ef The lade- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 27387. 

t2” A!) communications forthe Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and al) business com- 
munications from subscribers. and advertisers to 
Hieury C. Bowen, Bex 2787. 

&@™ No notice can be taken of anonymous commnu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer: not necessarily for pubiication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

t@ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. , 

t#~ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless acc ied by a dand 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent, 


251 Brosdway, opp. City Mall Park. 
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{2 THE PUBLISHING OFFICE OF “ TITE INDE- 
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PARE PLACETO NO. 251 BROADWAY, CORNEK 
OF MURRAY STREET—ONE BLOCK ABOVE TIE 
NEW POST-OFFICE. ALL LETTERS TO BE AD- 
DRESSED, AS BEFORE, TO POST-OFFICE BOX 
2787. 
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TYNDALL RAMPANT. 





A MORE careful reading of Professor 
Tyndall's address at Belfast has strengtb- 
ened our first impressions concerning it. 
Tbe flourish of trumpets with which it 
was heralded in Zhe Tribune correspond- 
ence finds slender justification in the ad- 
dregs itself. There is very little that is 
noteworthy in the positions taken and 
nothing at all that is convincing in the 
arguments by which they are supported. 

Professor Tyniall ja a muster of lan- 
guage,and he knows how to make iis 
seniences carvy more meaning than any 
logical analysis could find in ‘them. The 
drift of his argument is in the direction of 
the baldest materialism; but his explicit 
declarations go that way very cautiously, 
andeven behind these he scems to leave 
his communications open for retreat, 

Witb a large part of his address we have 
neither sympathy nor patience. That is bis 
attempt to secure for himself and his asgo- 
cixntes the bonors of martyrdom, ‘* What 
we should oppose.” he says, speaking of 
the religious sentiment—** what we should 
oppose to the death, if necessary, is every 
attempt to found upon this elemeatal bias 
of man's nature a system which should ex- 
ercise de:potic sway over his inteHect.” 
But who is attempting any such despotism ? 
Surely, there is no limitation in any Protest: 
ant land of ioteMectral freedom, and the 
despotic sway which Ultramontanism would 
fain establish over the minds of men is a 
G@anger so remoie trom Englishmen as_to 
be bardly worthy of an allusion in @ scien- 
tific addicsa Lf, as Protessor Tyndall 
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afterwatd declares, he does uot fear the 
consummation to which he has here pointed, 
he might as well bave said nothing about it. 

There is nothing to be afraid of, yet he 
keeps on blowing his clarion, ‘* Where,” 
he cries, “is the cause of fear? We fought 
and won our battle even in the Midcle Ages. 
Why should we doubt the issue of the con- 
flict now?” After this rousing fanfare, 
the scientist really ought to have plucked 
up courage for the imminent assault and 
the threatened massacre. Lere is another 
War-whboop: 


‘**T have touched on debatable questions 
and led you over dangerous ground, and 
this partly with a view “of telling you, and 
through you the world, that, us regards 
these questions, science claims unrestricted 
tight of search. LItis not to the point to 
say thet the views of Lucretius and Bruno 
of Durwin and Spencer may be wrong. i 
concede the possibility, déeming it indeed, 
certain that these views will undergo mod- 
ification. Butthe point is that, whether 
right or wrong, we claim the freedom to 
discuss them. The ground which’ they 
cover is scientific ground, and the right 
claimed is one made good through tribula- 
tion and anguish inflicte:! and. endured in 
darker times than ours, but re-ulting in the 
immortal victories which science bas won 


‘for the human race.” 


Tenot this beroism slightly superfinous? 
When, we beg to know, bas Professor Tyn- 
dall’s “ right of search ” into these questions 
been in the slightest degree restricted? 
Who has suggested any abridement of hin 
freedom to discuss them? The Professor 
has ventilated bis own notions on these sub- 
jects pretty freely. Iehas made known to 
us the results of bis own scientific investica- 
tions, and’ noliody whose opinions are of 
the slightest consequence, has given him in 
return for them anything but applause. 
Every discovery that he has made, every 
law that he has established by a sufficient 
induction of facts has been recorded every- 
where to his honor. Aud even when he 
has put forth guesses and’ conjectures that 
were far from being confirmed by experi- 
ence, and bas adroitly striven to deck them 
out in the royal garb of science, the foes 
against whose onset he now arms himself 
with such valor have simply taken the lib- 
erty tochallenge his theories and call for 
the facts by which they are supported. 

Professor Tyndall was not the inventor 
of the prayer-gauge, but he stood sponsor 
for it and it went forth with his endorse- 
ment. That was a deliberate invasion by 
physical science of the realm of the emo- 
tions—a realm which Professor Tyndall in 
this address admits is wholly separate from 
that of the understanding. The purpose of 
this invasion was to cast discredit upon the 
religious nuture of man and upon the belief 
in the existence of God. Many sober scien- 
tists regarded itas equally unscientific in its 
form and offensive in its spirit. Yet Mr. 
Tyndall was never mage to suffer overmuch 
for this most unwise venture. IIe came to 
this country but a little while after, and we 
never heard of his being persecuted here. 
Ilis lectures were thronged and bis brilliant 
demonstrations were received with the 
hearticst approval. All the ministers who 
could go attended them, and those who 
could not bought The Tribune extras and 
read the full reports.. If he-ever suffered 
here from the odium theologicum, we never 
heard of it. He himself made, if we do not 
forget,” ome sweeping and “inconsiderate 
accusation against a whole denomination 
of Christians, for which he was called to 
account; but the only quarrel he bad here 
was one of his own brewing. The fact is 
that Professor Tyndall, ia whom the bel- 
ligerent peculiarity of bis race is strongly 
developed, bas fought on the offensive 
oftener than on the defensive in the battle 
of science with theology: Against the 
intolerance which he deprecates in others 
he needs guard bimself. Oo other fields 
than tbose of theclogy be bas had battles to 
fight. There was quite as much beat and 
personal bitterness in a recent paper of his 

upon a purely scientific subject in The Con. 
temporary lteview as he has ever encountered 
ia any theological quarter. 

When, therefore, Professor Tyndall de- 
mands freedom of discussion in scientific 
investigation we simply reply that the only 
place in Christendom where such ademand 
is not superfluous to-day is witlin the doors 
of the Vatican. The attempt to make out 
that there is bitter hostility between science 
and religion is often made by a certain sort 





of scientists and a certain class of religion- 
ists, but it is an attempt to which no 
intelligent man should give countenance. 
Between true science and true religion there 
cannot be conflict. No man is truly relig- 
ious who does not with devout and joyful 
mind accept every truth which.God has 
reveuled in Nature; and no man is, entitled 
to much consideration as a scientist who 
does not know, what Professor ‘Il'yndall 
admits, that there are some things in buman 
nature which cannot be gauged by the bal- 
ance or the yard-tick. 

Professor Tyndall is a scientist. Tis do- 
main is experience. So long as be keeps 
within that realm, confining himself to 
facts and tbeir relations, he is tolerably 
safe from molestation, But when he chooses 
to “ prolong [his] vision back ward across the 
boundary of the experimental evidence” into 
arealm which experience cannot enter, a 
realm so vast that the longest life can ex- 
plore but a span of it, and when he under- 
tukes to tell us all about what is going on 
there, we shall reserve our assent. 

“ Who loves not knowledge? Who shall rai 
Against her beauty? May she mix 
With men and prosper. “Who shall fix 
Her pillars? Let her work prevail!” 

We have greatirespect for knowledge, for 
Professor. Tyndall’e knowledge; but we 
have not learned to believe that be is in- 
fullible-in bis guess-work. -When he gives 
us a theory, well. supported, by facts we 
shall promptly accept it. When be makes 
it appear that the hypothesis of evolution 
accounts for all the facts of Nature and 
conflicts with none. there will be no more 
hesitation in believing it than there js in 
believing the Copernican theory. But when 
he gives usa theory of life which is not 
only unverified by facts, but which is, by 
his own confession, absolutely unverifiable, 
we shall not hesitate to say that bis unin- 
spired imaginings are ‘‘ science falsely so 
called” If that is persecution, let him make 
the most of it. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AND CIVIL LAW. 


Tue Chicago Legal News gives the full 
text of the opinion delivered by Judge Wil- 
liams, of tbe Circuit Court of Cook County, 
Illinois, in reference to the suit in chancery 
brought by three pew-owners of Christ 
church of Chicago to enjoin the Rev. Mr. 
Cheney from officiating in the church build- 
ing of that parish, and also the wardens 
and vestrymen from employing and paying 
him for so doing. The ground for the suit, 
as set forth by the complainants, is the 
alleged fact that Mr. Cheney had been de- 
posed from the Episcopal ministry by the 
ecclesiustical authority of the diocese, and, 
hence, had no right to officiate as the rector 
of the church. Ilis act and that of the 
wardens and vestrymen of the church, 
though in accordance with the views and 
wishes of a large majority of the congrega- 
tion, nevertheless involve, as de*lared in the 
complaint, a diversion of the property 
from its trust uses and character, as gub- 
ject to the supervisory control of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of the United 
States. 

The Court, in determining the several 
questions before it, laid it down as a princi- 
ple of law that the property of an Episcopal 
church in this country, whether held by 
trustees or in the name of the bishop of the 
diocese, ‘‘is beld in trust for the mainte- 
nance of the faith and discipline of the body 
of which it is a member; and, if the proper- 
ty is perverted from this trust by ever so 
large a. majority of its members, a court of 
equity will interfere to prevent such diver- 
sion in favor of any who adhere to the 
original faith and discipline. Cburch 
property is beld for the Church as a unit, 
and not for any faction of the Church.” 
This was the theory presented by the com. 
pluinants, and so far the Court coincided 
with their view. 

There was, however, a question of fact 
involved in this case, over which the Court 
claimed the right of jurisjiction and in 
respect to which it decided against the 
complainants and io favor of the Cheney 
party. That question was wheiber the 
Rev. Mr. Cheney had been deposed from 
the ministry in the manner required by the 
canons of the Church, On this point the 
Court, after an elaborate presentation of Its 
merits, came to the conclusion that the first 
trial and verdict were wholly invalid, for 
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the purpose of laying any basis for an 
appeal to civil tribunals, because there 
was really no court lawfully” consti. 
according to the canons of 
the Church to try the issue and 
render ayerdict. The trial was, therefore, 
a nullity, and the bishop’s suspension of 
Mr. Cheney was an equal nullity. The 
second trial and final deposition of Mr, 
Cheney proceeded on the allegation of 
**contumacious conduct”; and this the 
Court held to be false, since there could be 
no such conduct except upon the sup- 
position that the first trial and verdict, fol- 
lowed by the bishop’s suspension, were ac- 
cording to the law of the Church. Con- 
tumacy implies an ecclesiastical court 
haying jurisdiction over the matter at issue; 
and when po such court bas been in ex- 
istence, as Judge Williams declares ‘to be 
the fact in this case, there plainly can be no 
contumacy against its decisions, On this 
technical ground the Court rendered a de 
cision against the complainunts. This 
judement is clearly right, since the suspen- 
sion and subsequent deposition of the Rev. 
Mr. Cheney were in violation of the writ- 
ten law of the Church. 

What right had the Court to inquire into 
the question whether Mr. Cheney had been 
properly deposed or not? None whatever, 
simply as an_ ecclesiastical question, and 
none for the purpose of reversing the de 
cision made by the Church authority. Pure- 
ly ecclesiastical questions in this country 
must find their own remedies in church utl- 
bunals. With them, as such, civil courts 
have nothing todo. When, bowever, as in 
this case and in other cases which have 
arisen, these questions involve properly 
rights as between litigant parties, the deter- 
mination of which depends upon the fact 
whether ecclesiastical procedures bave been 
according to the law of the Church or nots 
then civil tribunals must, in order to do 
justice as between the parties, inquire into 
this question of fact, The whole matter of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and regularity of 
proceedings then necessarily comes before a 
court of justice. In determining these 
points the court is not bound by any judg. 
ment but its own. 

Judge Williams took this ground in de- 
claring that ‘‘ when a civil court is in- 
voked to give effect to the decision of a 
church judicatory it may always inquire 
whether such judicatory had jurisdiction 
of the person and subject. matter, unless 
the question involves the consideration of 
matters strictly theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal in their character’’ If the matters 
come within the exception, civil courts 
have nothing to do with their decision; but 
if property rights are involved, then they 
must inquire into the issues of fact.as to 
ecclesiastical procedure, and decide these 
issues according to their judgment of the 
law in the case. The mere dicta or ver- 
dicts of churcb courts are then no author- 
ity for the civil tribunal. The latter, for 
the purposes sought at its hands, has full 
power to overrule the former. Ecclesiasti- 
cal despotism and oppression cannot in 
this country make themselves effective by 
wielding the civil power or by furnishing 
the rule according to which that power 
must act. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION IN MICH- 
IGAN. 


Tue people of Michigan will this fall, in 
addition to the election of state officers and 
members of Congress, vole ‘upon the pro- 
posed atiiendments to the constitution of 
the state. The woman question, as em- 
braced in these amendments, presents two 
aspects. The seventeenth article thereof 
provides as follows: 

““Any womin above the age of twenty- 
one years who shall be «a resident of this 
state and of the proper couaty, township, 
city, or ward, and who is a citizen of the 
United States, still be eligible to the office 
of register of deeds, notary public, offices 
connected with schwols and libraries, and ° 
roam other offices as may be designated 
jaw.” 

: The other amendment involving the 
woman question, on which a separate vote 
is to be taken, reads thus: 

**Section 1. In all elections every person 
of the xge of twenty-one years who 
have resided in this siate three months and 
in the township or ward io which he or she 
offers to vote ten days next preceding an 
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election, belonging to either of the classes, 

»ghal be: an elector and entitled to vote: 
-FJira,.every citizen of the Unite] States. 
Seeond, every. inhabitant of this’ state who 
shall haye resided in the United States two 
years and six months and declared his or 
her intention to become a citizen of the 
United States, pursuant to thelaws thereof, 
six months preceding an eleciion. Third, 
every inhabitant residing in this state cn 
the twenty fourth day of June, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-five.” 

This amendment, if adopted by the peo- 
ple, will be substituted for so much of sec-: 
tion first in'the seventh: article of the pres- 
ent constitution as precedes the proviso 
which refers to the right of soldiers to vote 
who-in time of war, insutreetion, or re- 
bellion are engaged in the military service 
of the United States,~ Its chief point of 
interest consists in the fact that it strikes 
out the word ** male” from the section as it 
now stands, and substitut:s-the phrase 
“every person” having the qualifications 
specified in the amendment. It ignores 
the question of sex altogether, and con- 


-- cedes to women precisely the same yoting 


rights tbat are granted to men. 

The constitutional’ commission in 1873 
adopted both of these amendments by a 
large majority. When they were reviewed 
by the legislature they were again adopted 
by a joint resolution of the two houses—in 
the senate by 25 yeas to 3_ nays, and in the 
house by 77 yeas to 16 nays—and ordered 
to be submitted tothe people for ratifica- 
tion or rejection at the general election in 
November, 1874, 

So far’as the constitutional commission 
and the legislature may be regarded as re- 
flecting the ‘prevalent sentiments of: the 
people, both of these amendments—the one 
providing for the eligibility of women to 
civil office and the other securing to them 
the right of suffrage—-would seem to hive a 
fair chance for success. 'We have examined 
the whole series of amendments with some 
degree of care, to be impressed with the 
belief that the people of Michigan will do a 
wise thing in adopting the whole, not ex- 


- cepting the two sections that. relate to the 


woman question. Their present constitu: 
tion provides that ‘‘the real and personal 
estate of every female acquired before mar. 
tiage and all property to which she may 
afterward become entitled by gift, grant, 
inheritance, or devise, shall be and remain 
the estate and property of such female, and 
shall not be liable for the debts, obligations, 
or engagements of ber husband, and may 
be devised or bequeathed by her as if she 
were unmarried.” For all such property 
she is subject to taxation, iu common with 
the other sex. ‘The old common-law theory 
of coverture, which merges the civil existence 
of the wife in that of her husband, has in 
these respects already been repudiated in 
Michigan. Thestate has outgrown the idea 
and so far advanced toward a just apprecia- 
tion of woman’s rizhts. If she muy bold 
property and dispose of it according to her 
choice,and be taxed on the sme, why should 
she not have a voice in electing those who 
enict laws in respect to property and im- 
pose tuxes thereon? Why subject her toa 
political covertuie? Is there any more 
equity in taxation without representation 
when applied to woman than there is when 
{t is applied to man? The principle is the 
same in bo:b cases and thé objections to it 
are the same. ; 

Nothing cin be more palpable than the 
inconsistency of a system of government 
whicb concedes to a whole class legal com- 
petency to take, bold, and dispose of prop- 
erty,and imposes taxes,on the same, and yet 
Genies to that classall political conpetency, 
Any fair statement of the grounds on which 
the former competency rests will equally 
prove the propriety of the latter. If woman 
in respect to civil rights and powers is not 
a mere ward, if she bas the power of own- 
ership and self-disposal, if she may sue and 
be sued, if she may make contracts in re 
#pect to her separate estate, if she may de- 
tise and bequeath property, if she may be 
taxed—in a word, if she is competent to 
these Icgul functions and liabilities—whby 
should she be politically stricken out of ex- 
istence and so far be made a mere blank in 
the community? The constitution of Mich- 
fgan has already gone too far not to go 
further. The same is true in most of the 
Other states. The truth is, there is logically 
no stopping place short of the eofranchise- 

-mentof woman the momeut we lift her 


above the condition: of: mere wardship. 
Whatever prejudice atid usage: ‘may say, 
this is the final goal of the movement, ‘and 
to this it will come at last. © 


Caitoriat otes, 


———— 





Tr returns from the second congressional 
district of Vermont show a failure. of the popu- 
lar vote to elect a member of Congress from 


majority of all the votes cast.. Mr. Denuison, the 
bolting. Republican. candidate, leads .Judge 
Poland by a majority of about two thousand. 
In 1873 there was a bolt in the Republican 
party of that district against Judge Poland 
yet be, was elected on the, first.trial.. This) 
clearly shows that the bolters have gained 
and that he. has lost strength since that time. 
As to the grounds of this earnest and Increas- 
ing opposition tohim among Republicans we 
are not fully informed. No one disputes bis 
eminent ability or, so far as we know, his gen- 
eral integrity. [is record as a member of 
Congress is highly creditable to himself and bis 
constituents. Ile has been charged, as_others 
have been, with advocating and sustaining what 
has been called the “ Press-gag Law,” passed 
by Congress at the last’ séssion. We tidve 


theact in respect to the jarisdiction of the cir- 
cuit courts of the United States to justify this 
opprobrious description id application to ite 
eleventh section. The-section simply declares: 


suit in any circuit court may be served apon 
the agent or agents of any corporation or other 
person, who reside in the.district where the 
suit is brought, and who, as an agent or 
agents, represent the said corporation 
_or person “in respect of the busivess or 
matter out of which the case arises.” This is 
the whole of the so-called ‘‘Press-gag Law."’ 
It seeks to carry out the well-recognized prin- 
ciple of law that a suit saould be brought: 
where the cause of action exists; and, if a 
corporation or person through an agent ina 
given locality creates there the cause of action, 
then the service of the process upon that 
agent is made equivalent to serving it upon 
the principal wherever be may reside. This 
is not aimed at the proprietors or editors of 
newspapers aby more than at merchants or 
manufactarcrs. Jt applies, and that) too just- 
ly, toall clas.es. The newspaper flurry about 
the gag-law fs founded upot misapprelension 
ora willful misrepresentation. J idge Poland 
has committed no offense against the liberty 
of the press in supporting the law thus falsely 
characterized. 





In two recent notable instances our anticipa. 
tion of what the President ought to do has 
been borne out by his speedy action. We 
called upon him instantly to put astop to the 
threatened iveursion of white marauders into 
the newly discovered gold region of the Sioux 
reservation. This he has promptly done by 
means of the decisive proclamation of General 
Sheridan. This imminent danger of national 
disgrace through the breaking of the plighted 
faith of the pation is thas happily averted. 
We further urzed last week that, in view of 
the outrages committed on the negroes in 
various parts of the South, and which have had 
for their evident object to overawe the colored 
people and prevent their voting at the next 
election, the President warn the people avains* 
such violence, and instruct the United States 
marshals and the jadges to give such protection 
as the laws provides. In the name of a race 
enslaved for two centuries, and yet unable to 
protect themselves, we thank, the President for 
his speedy answer to this request... We asked 
nothing illegal and. the Presideat bas done 
nothing illegal: Iv has simply exercised his 
right as commander in-chief to put the United 
States forces where he pleases, and be has in- 
structed the marshals {é:see that the laws be 
executed. We doubt not that this will be suffi- 
cient... Southern Republicans will heri-after be 
safe if it is understood that their murder will 
be punished. ott 





Iw the relations of the Executive to. the laws 
and to the reserved rights of states we would 
be atrict constructionistse—none more so. But 

. to our mind it is clear that under existing laws 
the President has power to. preserve the public 
peace in the following cases: 1. The case of 
insurrection, at the call of, the governor of the 
state, 2. Tne case of the necessary execution 
of judicial processes of , United States conrts. 
3. The case of: constructive inogurrection grow- 
ing out of the omission or incapacity. of the 
state authorities to secure the protection 
of citizens..or punish, offenders, as de- 
ascribed in, the third section of the Ku-klux 
Act. The last. case is the only one that now 
applies, and we wish that the Attorney-General 
had clearly defined under it the daties of 
marebals, instead of simply bidding them ex- 





ecute the lows, It was his business te point 


that, district, no candidate baying reecived a 


that the process for the commencement.ef..a. 


out and explain their legal duties. We cannot 
doubt that in not. a few places there has been 
what the law calls insarrection, guchas the 
state authorities have failed to control. ;>'But 
the President’s expressed determination to 


like him of Tennessee, to act so »vigorously 
that the President shall: have: no occasion to 
interfere. 





THERE appears-to be no little hape for South 
Carolina this coming year, and that through.a 
revolution in the dominant Republican party 
as radical as that which in New York drove 
Tweed out of Democratic politics into. felon’s 
cell. As we said last week, Governor Moses 
has probably. seen the end of his political 
career, and the nowination of Mr. Chamberlain 


we know as a lawyer‘having a larger practice 
than perhaps any other in South Carolina end 
avery ableand honest man. ' Yale men remem- 
ber him well. Then Bepresentative Elliott, 
the eloquent colored representative, withdraws 
from Congress, for the purpose of expending bis 
influence in a mach bumbler and less lucrative 
position, but whene it will be much more direct 
upon his colored bretliren. ‘There appears to 


the.corrupt Gov. Moses. And this) has, been 


never sven any occasion Inthe provisions of |'* Oduced in the-most promising way. by, the 


- political education of the colored Republicans ; 


fused, to- exert. their’ proper influence, In 
Charleston County they might well enough last 


the Conservative ticket, and thus brokepup the 
Republican two-thirds majority, whieh would 
have controlled the most important part of the 
Tezislation of the last session—sucl as, the tax 
levy and appropriation bills, _ But their oppor- 
‘tunity, we imagine, is:past. Reform will come 
without them., If Sonth Carolina. eau in the 
short interval of ten years, beginning, with an 


self-government, it will be. a resolt far.more 
glorious than could reasonably have , been 
hoped for and one that may well, fijl us with 
satisfaction at the -hazarious experiment of 
giving the en@rage to the uneducated. negio, 


Hoxgst men will have no difficulty in seeing 
the distinction between the Republicans ani 
Democrats of Ohio in reference to the green- 
back swindle.. The former, in their state con- 
veution, held last weck, said : 

“ We denounce all. forms of open or covert 
repudiation, and declare thet justice and the 
i nblie faith alike demand that the debt of the 

nited States shall be paid in accordance with 
the letter and spirit of the laws under which 
it was created, as declared in the act of Con- 
gress of March 18th, 1869."’ 

The recent Democratic convention of the same 
state said: 

“That the Democracy of Ohio reiterate their 
declaration that the fve-twenty bonds, by the 
letter and -spirit of the law and the general 
understanding of the cemmunity, were pay- 
able in legal-tender notes, and the act of March, 
1869, which pledged. the taith of the nation to 
their payment in coin, was an uaouecessary and 
wicked sacrifice of the interests of the tax- 
paying laborers for the benefit of the non-tax- 
pasing bondholder.” ‘ 
We ask our readers to contrast these two reso- 
lutions. Ohio Democracy is self-defined asa 
party of repudiation, having the effrontery to 
claim, coxtrary to history and fact, that the 
Pendletonian fraud wiich it advocates is ac- 
cording to ‘the I--tter and spirit of the law’’ 
authorizing the issue of the five-twenty bonds 
and also ‘the general understanding of the 
community” at the time. It is an old practice 
of knaves to disgnise their villainies under 
specious pretenses. 


Senator Morton, io his speech at: Terre 
Haute, said in respect to the Civil Rights Bill, 
which was passed by the Senate: ** Lf colored 
children enjoy the equal venefits of the com. 
mon schools, though in) separate, schoo!s, the 

oCivil Rights Rill is-complied with.” Tbe Sen- 
ator ought to know and, as we presume, dors 
know that the Senate rejected an amendment 
offered by. Senator Sargent, on the 22d of last 
May, providing for this corstraction of the 
bill. We give the Jsnguage of the amendment, 
as follows: ” 

‘That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to prohibit any state or schoui dis- 
trict from providing separate schools for per- 
sons’ of different sex or color, where .such 
Be} te schvuols are equal in el) respects to 
others of, the same grade established by such 
authority and supported by an equal pro rata 
expeuditure of school funds.” 

The rejection of this amendment shows con- 
clusively that the bill, in the {ntention of the 
Senate, was not what Senator Morton now 
represents it to be. We are no ‘advocates of 
the separate school system as applied to races; 
yet the construction of this bill given by Sen- 
ator Morton, being in Indiana and making « 
speech at Terre Haute, fs not the one he adopt 
ed, being in Washington, not the ene the Sen- 











Protect the citizens against insorrection will 
be sure to strengthen tae resolve of governors, \- 


seems extremely probable, Mr. Chamberlain | 


be'a complete breaking up-of the inflaence.of - 


for the white Democrats. have perversely pe- | 


year, if they had ‘not. refused to vote, elected | 


utterly ignorant electorate, pass out. through | 
ethe inevitable stage of extravagance, and.cor- | 
ruption into that of honest and intelligent | 





ate clearly .meant,,and not the one that lies 
upon the. very face of the language. We ob 
jected to it at the time, because it undertook te 
determine a question which belonys to the re 
spective states, and not tothe General Govern- 
ment. : 


THE proposed amendments to the constita- 
tion of Obio, which have suffered such an over 
whelming defeat, contained, among othet 
things, the following provision: 

“The genéral assembly shall make such 
provision, by texation or otherwise, as, with 
the income arising from the school trast fund 
will secure a thorough and efficient system 
common schools throuzhout the state. No re 
ligious or other sect sholl hive exclusive right to or 
——. oS the school funds of Ue 
That part of the provision we have placed in 
italics was desigaed to put an end in Ohio te 
any tampering with public school moneys for 
sectarian purposes, and this is doubticss the 
chief reason: why the Catholics so generally 
made war upon the amendments and sought 
theirdefeat. The Catholics of this country, fol- 
lowing the lead of their priesthood, have, with 
comparatively few exceptions, entered upoo a 
determined crosade against the American 
school system. They mean war to the death 
or a division of the school funds, that they may 
use their portion-to teach-Catholicism. The 
lesson taught by the result in Obio should dot 
‘be forgotten’ by the people. There is no mis 
taking the Cutholic: attitude on the school 
question.. ‘Those who believe in free schools) 
supported by a system of general taxation, 
Mmahaged by the publie authorities, and abso 
lutely “son-seetarian in their character should 
be prepared for the contest with this foe. 








Tr snybody.is inclined to doubt that Dr 
Tyndall and. Professor Huxley. are very brave 
men, and that.they bave resolved to immolate 
themselves, if need be, In defense of the libe 
erty of. scientific inquiry against that giant 
grim, religion, let him ask those redoubtable 
hampions, and he will be abundantly aseared 
of the fact. Last week we relerred to Dr. Tyne 
dall's address. before the British Association at 
Belfast, and since taen the text of Professor 
Huxley's aidress on ‘‘The Ilypothesis that 
Animals are Automata” has come to hand, 
in which .he guardedly defends that notion 
and very bravely aseures his hearers that he 
js nota dit afraid of the nicknames of Mste 
rialism, Infidelity, or Atheism. If we can 
judge from the apparent temper of his 
audience, he stood in no immediate danger 
even of that gentle form of martyrdom, 
Men who are acknowledged eloquent leaders 
of thought and followed by crowds of admiring 
hearers can well spare language which was ap- 
propriate enough on the lips of him who was 
once stoned and who five times received forty 
stripes save one. The first third of Professor 
Haxley’s lecture was devoted to an abstract of 
Descartes's discoveries iv relation to the ner 
ous system and his theory of the automatie 
ebaracter of animal action. The next third is 
devoted to an account of the familiar experi- 
ment of a frog deprived of the anterior portion 
of the brain, which appears to be a mere ma- 
chine, never moving from its place, bat when 
stirred or moved, automatically performing 
the ordinary acts of volition; and to a less 
familier story of a French solJier who suffered 
8 brain wound, which maxes an uneonscious 
machine of him for about two days in every 
month, during which time his section is as in- 
voluntary as that of a mesmerized person. In 
the last third the Professor indicates, less lucki- 
ly than we could wish, his considerable agree- 
ment with the theory of automation, does not 
deny. that the same principle cpplies to human 
action, and courts aud dar.s the abuse of those 
whose passions are s!irred up by old prejudices, 


As nearly as we can understand him, Pro- 
fessor IIuxl¢y concludes, first, that brutes pos 
sess consciousness like ours in kiud, though 
inferior, as their anterior brain is tnferior, 
Therefore, again, Descartes was wrong ip sup 
posing them to be avtomata, without sensation, 
They are automata with sensation and con- 
sciousness. Again, the molecular changés ia 
the brain and nerves which produce sensation 
also. produce “pleasure and pain and those 
emotions which in ourselves we call rolition.” 
But, on the other band—and bere he is almost 
anintelligible—the animal's fi he 
not the cause of his musculur motions. ile 
says: ‘‘It follows loevicably that these states 
of consciousness can have no sort of relation 
of causation to the motions of the muscles of 
the body. The volition of animals will be 
simply states of emotion which precede their 
actions.” What is the cause of the muscular 
motion or whether there be any cause he 
leaves in doubt. Before we can havea true 
a-tomatos3 we must connect all the wheels. The 
environment must molecularly alter the brain. 
This molecular changeanust inevitably produce 
consciousness and that sensation of pain o¢ 
pleasure which Hurley eo crudeely confounds 
with volition. Then either the frst molecular 
ehange or the further molecular change whieh! 
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If we do not mistake, Professor Huxley sees 
that the introduction in the chein of cause and 
effect of a consciousness, a& sensation, Or & 
volition, as producing the muscular action, 
might plausibiy introduce an immaterial agen- 
ey. He, therefore, admits the consciousness 
and the volition; but degrades the volition to 
amere sensation and disconneets it from the 
muscular action which we are in the habit of 
Bupposing tobe the result of it, All action be 
makes as purely automatic as is the beat- 
ing of the heart, dependent on molect- 
lar neryous movements, while conscious- 
ness atid volitional sensation are independ- 
ent products of the same nervous move- 
ment. If we mistake him, the fault is in 
the imadequacy of his explanations. This 
theory, he adds, “‘applies in its fullness and 
entirety to man.” It is a more genuine sort of 
Materialism and Necessarianism than that og 
Dr. Tyndall, but one environed by needless 
difficulties. We know, if we know anything, 
that a volition in some way produces, and not 
merely accompanies, muscular effects. A 
reasonable Materialism must account for this 
fact and show the volition to be automatic and 
{ts result mechanical. 





Tum Congregationalist continues: ite raview.of | 


the old:Confessions in.an article on: the Athane- 
Bien Creed. . This ancient. symbd), “in making 
futuré>saivation to depend upen: the hearty 
aceéptance”’ of certain metaphysieo-theological 
definitions.of the Trinity, is said by ‘Zhe Con- 
Pregationalist to have gone “beyond the ‘func 
tions of any creed and of all creeds '’~« verdict 
which will not--be~contested hereabouts. 
“While)” says our contemporary, ‘it may 
ftoroughly meet and satisfy the notions of pos- 
sibly ten men iv a generation, it must necessari- 
ly throw off vast multitudes into a condition, if 
its doctrine be true, of hopeless unsalvability:” 
The Congrégationaliets, in the opinion of their 


organ, ‘have no sort of use for this crabbed ‘old | 


creed. ‘“ We venture ‘nothing in the assertion 
that there is‘no one of our churches anywhere 
in existence, with the most extended, most un- 
warrantably minute and metaphysical, and in 
every sense most objectionable and unsatisfy- 
ing creed, which would not make a bad ex- 
thange by taking the Quicunque vult in its 
place.’? Weare able to agree almost wholly 
with the opinions of Zhe Congregationolist as 
expressed in the course of this discussion; and 
we sre waiting with some interest for the 
time when the creed of the Andover Seminary 
‘and its accompanying pledges shall come 
under the review of the same candid critic. 


THe Rock has found out the providential rea- 
son for the recent visitation of Minnesota by 
locusts. It is because Frank Leslie’s /Mustrated 
Newspaper prints pictures of popish processions. 


Butch an engraving (copied, of course, from | 


some European periodical into the American 


newspaper) it describes, and pours out its re- | 


grets “that there should be any appetite for 
pictures of such blasphemous pageantry 
fittioig out trans-Atlantic cousins ; for,” as ft 
gravely urges, “there are things that bring 
flown the judgments of a righteous and 
Jealots’°God upon the children of disobe- 
‘fiiehce. Judgments, we know, are of various 
‘kinds—the ‘sword, pestilence, and famine’ 
‘being reckoned as especially ‘sore.’ The latter 
is frequently caused by the depredations of 
“swarms of locusts.” And then Tie Rock goés 
on to describe the pictures of the grasshopper 
plague in the very same number of the JUus- 
trated Newspaper. If there ever was aclear case, 
of cause and effect, The Rock thinks here is one. 
We are not quite so familiar with the ways of 
Providence as this prophet seems to be; but it 
Bppears to us that upon England too some 
“sore” judgments have been visited, and 
among the sorest of them the circulation 
“smong her population of such stupid and big- 
oted newspapers as The Rock, Locusts are, in 
comparison, a trivial calamity. 


Ove attempt to enlighten Zhe Presbyterian 
Banner is a failure and we giveitup. It will 
“notargue and we will not bandy mere words. 
We asserted that men who do not conceal their 
, mphatic dissent from, portions of the Presby- 
"terian Confession receive the highest honors of 
“the Presbyterian Churah, This we have argued, 
and to the apprehension of our readers, we 
doubt not, haye proved, by definite instances, 
. quoting the language of the men who have re- 
ceived such honors and citing the sections of the 
Confession which express a contrary doctrine. 
“The Banner’ replies in ite.last issue by n0 word 
.of argument, but simply asserts that six state- 
ments which we have made are false. Now we 
venture to think our judgment quite as good as 
Ahe, Banner's... We, however, wish it under- 
,8tood that onr objection to Zhe Banner's 
Jogthod is not eo, much to its use of 
Puch, pbhrases.2s “palpable , falsehoods,’ 
“absolutely, false,’ ;*' distinct. felaehoods,” 


of argument. We believe in rough rhetoric, 


wt Seine 





there'was/an ‘absolute surrender by the New 
School to the Old S¢hool,-and makes this pre- 
tended surrender the basis of its silly assertion 
that the men whOni we liave cited do not be- 
lieve what they say they believe. ‘We might, 
doubtless, express ourselves somewhat more 
roughly ; but, if our judgment of The Banner's 
Course seems too gently expressed, we are 
willing that any reader shall intensify it ad lib- 
ttum, without ‘fear of exaggerating our con- 
tempt, which we have no wish to conceal, for 
the course of that paper. 


I? is not pleasant to learn that our Govern- 
ment has instructed Minister Bingham to de- 
mand the full Simoneseki indemnity claimed 
from Japan bythe other governments. It is 
admitted that we have received full payment 
for ail damage in that matter, and it: looks 
quite too much as if our Government was 
too willing to join with otber-powers in using 


‘this'as a lever to ‘compel the Japanese to grant 


the desired privilege|to foreigners of traveling 
foland. ‘Our own opision is thet the unpaid 
indemnity sbould ~have been entirely given 
back to Japan, with no stipulation for its ex- 
penditure for educational or other purposes 
In the arrest of General Legendre, at‘Amoy, by 
Wnited States officers, we fail to see a-similar 
evidence-of unfriendliness; ‘forit appears tous 


thatan American military officer who -volun- 


teers in'a war like that of Japan against For- 
mosa deserves arrest the first moment he 
comes within reach of a United States consul. 





Tue wonder about the Iceland ‘Millennial . 
| celebration is not so much thatitshould have 


occurred.as that ‘Cyrus W. Field, and Bayard 


‘Taylor, and Dr. I. I. Hayes should have gone: 
to‘attend it. It has pleasantly ‘occupied ‘a’ 


dozen columns in the daily newspapers, but, so 
far as-we can see, has no significance as affect- 
ing in'‘any way the happiness of man or the ad- 
vatice Of-any truth. The full breadth of this 
opinion we ought perlidps ‘to modify so far as 
to reeognize the fact ‘that some amelioration 
in the form of the government of Iceland has 
been granted by the ‘King of ‘Denmark, possi- 
bly hastened by the event. “We have in mind 
other observations. that we might make on 
this intéresting occasion; but, as they are 
mainly of a sentimental sort, we will bequeath 
them to that one among our editorial success- 
ors who shall récord the second Millennial. 
All our. own spare enthusiasm we are reserv- 
ing for the American Centennial. 





....Of the Presbyterian celebrities of Chica- 
go'itis written that’ Mr) Swing’s people: will 
not build him a new tabernacle ; that Professor 


‘Patton is improving in health; and that Mr- 


McKaig is likely to be called ‘to the pulpit 
lately vacated by Robert Laird Collyer. Some 
uneasiness has been felt. on account of the 
delay in the inauguration of Dr. Patterson ; 
but his friends assert ‘that it will take place 
within a few weeks, and we shall then know 
exactly what he thinks of the oath of office 
required of all professors in Presbyterian theo- 
logical seminaries. Mr. Noyes is hard after 
Dr. Atwater, exposing in Zhe Evangelist the 
blunders and sins committed by the latter in 
his criticism of. Swing’s sermons. The breeze 
which was raised by the Chicego trial shows 
signs of freshening, and may even grow to a 
September gale. ; 

....80me weeks ago a very good. joke ran 
through ‘the ~American papers that Bayard 
Taylor, who bad been writing letters from 
Egypt to The Tribwne;had discovered all the 
love letters that passed between Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife, and that they put quite a new 
phase on the current story. ‘It must be re- 
membered,” said the paragraphist, ‘‘that Mrs, 
Potiphar’s version-of ‘the oecurrence has never 
yét been told.” ‘The learned Academy of Lon: 
don, is'too thick-headed to see that a joke was 
intended, explains how the rumor may have 
arisen from confusion. with ‘an’ Egyptian novel 
lately translated by Dr. Rengé, and ‘fears the 
énterprising ‘editors ‘of the American papers 
will be disappointed.”” We opine ‘they will 
not be disappointed, but The Academy has been 
‘go1d.”" 

“ace Missionary zeal,” The TAberat. Christiae 
argues, is what the Unitarian churches most 
need, and that can never subsist where there 
are not definite opinions. 

“If our ministers are not interested in form- 
Ing and communicating some definite ideas and 
fostruetions, ‘in’ ‘placing some «coherent. and 

tema tie theology inthe minds of the people, 
ibis -vain.to expect our laity,to feel.any. mis- 


sional or to ask them to contribute to.our 
rilastonary tan phisharttiachten 


The Index pronounces Unitarianism “the *Mu- 


" 
a 


, oH riend” of Christianity and Free ‘Religto.” 
aiimander,’?. “‘ekulking,” ett, as to Jte lack |. Libera 


"i Ohristian keeps on at its présént 
rare aoe 
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-.+ Brigham Young's answer to Ann Eliza’s 
@pplication for divoree is shrewd enough to 
have come from the lawyer of Plymouth 
Church. It is to the effect that Ann Eliza had 
not been divorced from James L. Dee when 
she became Mrs. Young; and, second, that she 
knew Brigham. to be ‘already married, and en- 
tered with him into a relation called celestial 
marriage, well knowing that it was not legal 
and that itgave herno rizhts possessed in drdi- 
vary marriage. We fear she will fail of her 
suit, 


.... Arthur Olayden, the associate of Joseph 
Arch fv the Agricultural Union of England, 
has come to this country prospecting, with a 
view to the immigration of English farm 
yaborers. Canada, which was last year explored 
by Mr. Arch, does not attract them. Mr. 
Clayden has gone to Virginia, where we trust 
be will find a good field for his farmers. 

coccd tt is still discussing the 
question “ Did Calyin Teach Infant Damna- 
tion?” When it gets through with that in- 
vestigation, it is going to devote several num- 
bers to inquiring whether George Washington 
was ever President of the United States and 
whether there ever was such a man as Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, 


-++-Mr, George M. Tracy, formerly a prom- 
inent merchant of this, city and one of those 
who were.,associated, with. Arthur,and. Lewis 
Tappan and Joshua Leavitt,.in the early anti- 
slavery enterprises, died, atthe. age of 68, in 
East New, York, on the last. day.of August. 


..2-The pulpit of a white church in Lonis- 
ville, ‘Ky.—the Walnut-street Methodist—was 
recently occupied by a colored’ preacher, the 
Rev. Bishop Miles. The newspapers exclaim 
about it as the fitst occurrence of the sort in 
that city. It moves very slowly. 

...-*Hoodlumism” is said to be waning in 
San Francisco. A vigorous enforcement of law 
has done the business, and there are other 
places where the same remedy might be 
judiciously applied. 


oeeeZhe Church Journal, we learn. from its 
leading editorial of August 27th, has been 
transferred to Nova Scotia. Itsays: ‘‘We are 
now in the region made renowned by the poet 
Longfellow.” 


....Dr. Jobn Cotton Smith is talked of as a 
suceessor to Bishop Whitehouse, What. a 
magnificent revenge that would be! Fly swifter 
round, O whirligig, and bring the welcome 
day. 

rn) 


Religions Sutelligence, 


Tue conflict.in Brazil. between the Em- 
pire and the Church is not yetended. The 
speech of the minister for foreign affairs be- 
fore the Parliament, in June last, states in: a 
vigorous way the position of the government 
in the matter.. The quarrel arose about the 
Freemasons. His Holiness the Pope agrees 
with The Cynosure in:regarding all secret soci- 
eties as evil and only evil; and by his authority 
the bishops of Pernambuco, Pera, and Olinda 
issued decrees of excommunication against all 
Freemasons and interdicted these congrega- 
tions which admitted them to membership. 
But, according tothe constitution of Brazil, no 
edict, bull, or other pontifical decree can be al- 
lowed to be in force in that country without the 
consent of the gover t. TheR Cath- 
olic religion is. the established religion, but it 
is expressly stipulated in the constitution which 
establishes this religion that the national sov- 
ereignty shall have the right of veto upon the 
decrees of the ecclesiastical authority. When, 
therefore, these decrees of excommunication 
and interdiction were issued under the author- 
ity of the Pope, not only without the consent 
but against the orders of the government, 
the instrument by which the Roman 
Catholic Church obtains its footing in Brazil: is 
itself violated. To this the bishops reply that 
the decree of. excommunion is a spiritual act; 
with which the state can have nothing to do, 
But the government answers that these spirit- 
ual sentences have civil effects; that they 
could not beso limited as- not to produce civil 
injuries; that the dissolution of such societies 
as required by the bishop must rupture many 
obligations and engagements entered into in 
strict conformity with the laws of the land. A 
secret society Oran interdicted church might 
hire 4 room or contract a debt, and if by the 
decree of the Pope it could be summarily dis- 
solved, ther such debts and contracts would 
be void and there would be no remedy for the 
parties defrauded. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary to protect the existence of such societies, 

and when’ the °bishops refased ‘to withdraw 
their interdict ft was necessary’ to prosecute 
them. “Accordingly two of them are now in 
prison. “With no ptrpose’of receding from the 
ground tt has taken,’ but' with the hope of; ob- 
‘téinitig the‘aid of the Vatican in reducing these 
 bistiops YO ‘sibjeétion, negotiations’ have*been 
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in his speech on the subject, uses very firm 
language. “If,” he asks, “‘because of the 
troubles tumults caused by the collisfon 
between the Church and the state it should be- 
come manifest that the coexistence of the two 
powers is incompatible, is it the national soy. 
ereignty that should perish? Ido not thinks 
single deputy present will answer that question 
in the affirmative.” Itis possible that such a 
quarrel as this migbt arise in a country where 
the state and the Church were kept wholly 
separate, but itis not likely. When thesphere 
of the Church is admitted to be wholly outside 
of that of the state, both state and Church are 
much more careful to keep within their re- 
spective spheres and to avoid collisions. 


e+e. The nature of the warfare now going on 
jn Germany between the Government and the 
Roman Catholics is indicated by the fact that 
during a single week of August the Ultra 
montane papers reported five arrests of Roman 
Catholic priests, eleven expulsions, and twenty 
sequestrations of church property, in addition 
to the dissolution of four Catholic societies 
and inquiries into six others, one of which has 
since been also dissolved. Just now the au- 
thorities are paying their most assiduous re- 
spects to the Catholic clubs, As ® measure of 
Political warfare these clubs have been formed 
throughout Europe, but especially in Northern 
Germany. . Of 533.organizations of this charac- 
ter 249 are found in Prussia. The German cor- 
respondent of the English Guardian thus de- 
scribes them: 

“Tbe Roman Catholics have managed with'n 
the last thirty years to spread a network of 
combination over all Germany, in order to get 
the rising generation, and especially the youn; 
workmen—who, they foresee, will be a grea 
political power in the future—com letely into 
their power. The young lad who preparing 
for confirmation is already a member of a boys 
society, after confirmation he passes into a 
higher club, and when he gets married intoa 
third. The young women are similarly all en- 
rolled ina piusverein, These clubs, in close 
combination with the socialist societies, man- 
age all elections, civil and parliamentary. In 


_ a Catholic town or village, the nomiaee of the 


Catholic clab is the mayor and in large dis- 
tricts they manipulate the election for Parlia- 
ment. When the history of the present strug- 
_ comes to be written, and itis seen how 
ome endeavored to subjugate Germany to 
herself, it will also be seen what an important 
element in the struggle these journeymen’s 
clubs are.’’ 
Throughout the provinces the police are now 
actively searching the rules of the societies 
and the lists of members, and shutting up the 
clubs when there is the least excuse for doing 
so. Ifanybody thinks this proceeding savors 
of Cesarism, we shall not take pains to unde- 
ceive him. 


...s:Bishop Potter has written a long letter 
declining to preside at the coming Church Con. 
gress and giving reasons for his strong disap- 
probation of all such assemblies. He agrees 
with Bishop Coxe in thinking that a gathering 
of this description, contemporaneous with the 
Convention, would amount to a powerful lobby» 
and he has small faith in any extra-ecclesiastical 
agencies for the promotion of truth. He is 
considerably hurt, too, by the fact that the 
preparations for this Congress in his diocese 
wre carried on for some months before he was 
once consulted about it. But it is evident that 
his chief difficulty lies in his utter distrust of 
popular discussion. Anything like a free and 
fair debate on the questions now at issue in 
the Church he dreads. The Congress will, he 
declares, ‘‘ fill the atmosphere of the city and 
the mind of the Church throughout the coun- 
try with inflammatory, disturbing harangues,” 
It is possible that “there may be some mod- 
erate and very sober and modest men. But 
will they not,” he asks, ‘‘be likely to be over- 
borne by a crowd of excited and declamatory 
spirits, who ecoff at and denounce all objec- 
tions and all apologists of existing order and 
administration?” We don’t know. Other 
religious denominations have their parliaments 
of talk, and generally contrive to behave them- 
selves in a tolerably dignified and sensible 
manner. We had supposed that the Episco- 
palians might do aswell. We: never thought 
that the ministers of the persuasion to which 
Bishop Potter belongs were, as a general 
thing, “‘excited and declamatory spirits.” 
Quite the contrary, indeed. It does seem to 
us that our good “‘ Lord Bishop’? is altogether 
more nervousthan is becoming about the be- 
havior of his Churchmen, and that free speech 
is a much less dire mischief than he imagines. 


.+.-The English Wesleyan Conference bes 
recently closed its session at Camborne. Tne 
Rey. W. M.-Punshon, D.D.,.was elected presi- 
dent. The statistics of the body are as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘New members fully received during the 
four quarters of the last year, 40,094; members 
received from other circuits, 10,645 ; members 
removed to other circuits, 24,117 ; deaths, 5,199 j 
ceased to be members, 16,984 j total number 0 


members in society, ,645; net increase, 
3,065. Admitted on trial in Mareb, 24,794. 
Twenty,of the $4 districts re increases. 
All these districts comprehend commer- 
cial man po) except 
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Kent, North Wales, Car' 
other 14 dis 


being AP agricu’ 


The Ritualistic rampus bas aléo stirred-up this 
staid Protestant body. The seeds of Roman- 
ism have been discovered in the Wesleyan 
Liturgy and measures have been. taken to ex- 
tirpate them. « A resolution was moved end 


apd York... The 
ce he 


carried by a large majority: 
“That a committee be a) ted 4.0 consider | 
the subject of revising the rgy and Book of 


Wesleyans. certainly contained 

baptismal regeneration and that the doctrine 
was. unscriptural and. untrue. The Anglicans 
have found it impossible to omit from their 
liturgy expressions which they all know. to be 
sntrue; but it is not likely that the Wesleyans 
will meet with any such difficulty. ‘The fact 
that a lic has been told for several hundred 
years will not, we trust, seem to them a good 
reasn why they should keep on telling it. 


‘essa The Rey. J, B. Heard, an Anglican cler- 
gyman of Woodridings, Pinner, England, ‘bas 


fesigned his office in the Established Church, « 


and proposes to unite with the Congregation 
al body. His- reagons 
pet forth in a letter which he writes to.his 
perisbioners. ‘The existence.ofe legal eatab- 
lishment and its repressive: action upon the 
free’play of spititual forces” are ‘wiat’¢ 


for this-step are fally 


trouble him, and. it is his qpinjon ‘that. Kthe | 


voluntary tie is the only one under which a 
itual:troth canbe held in er 
Aty. © ‘Many are-coming to the #: 
in’ these days. The recent légisiatién ‘upon 
Church questions has had the effect to make 
the Establisbment.more..odious -than ever be- 
fore. The Church Liberation Society ‘has 
taken a new, lease of life,.and .the, movement 
for disestablishment, which during the last 
session of Parliament seemed to be losing 
ground, has more than regained all it had lost. 
jolt young Japangse.student, Who was ad- 
mitted by profession to the Congregational 
$hiirch'in F: Haven on Bubday last, wrotea 
very interesting letter to, r, 


the course of his religious experience.” Tt was . 


the-worgs of Christ spon the Croes—‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
do !’»—that arrested kis thought and touched his 
heart. ‘‘I was perfectly astonished,’’ he says, 
‘*to hear this, and wondered what kind of man 
vould say.so,’’? The whole letter, which is.he- 
fore us, is a touching reyelation of the power 
of the Cross upon an ingenuous mind, and 
bears witness also to the falthtolness. and 
“ffsddm with” which Professor Seelye, of Am. 


herst, and Mr. Pitman, of Fair Haven, chad | 


‘directed this inquirer in his search after Chris- 
tian truth. 


.. The Christian Register publishes @ lettér 
froma committee! of the: Uvitarians: in: Tran- 
aylvania, to the Rev. John Fretwell, Jr.,, ac- 
knowledging contributions in aid of) their 
work, to the amount«of about $700," from 


Christians in’ this country. It appears'from | 


this letter that the Transylvanian Unitarians 
bave among them a “‘bishop,’”’ a ‘tsupreme 
consistory,” and nobody knows how* much 
miore ecclesiastical toggery. §Unitarianism 
with these appendages is something of an 
anomaly. 


.The National Couneil of Congregational 
Caches is. to, meet in the First..church, New 
‘Haven, Goun:, on Wednesday, 8 P.m., ‘Sept. 
B0th, 1874; Cards assigning places for the en- 
tertainment of delegates will be sent on appli- 
gation to the Rev. J. W, Hubbell, secretary of 
the local committee, on or before Sept. 2ist. 
‘No reduction in railway fares is probable. 


Publisyer’s Department, 


Tae best “Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
«without metal springs is made by 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price 
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‘mail. They algo sell the best ‘ astic 


Stockings,” for enlarged yeins, weak joints, 

tte, and Elastic Supporting and . Riding 

Belts, Apply to them.ip persen or by, letter. 
ee 


DEcAYED TEETH are indicative of-a:dis- 
ordered stomach. : Acidity of the stomath 
bas'a very deleterious -effect''on 'the teeth. 
Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure neutralizes it imme- 
diately. It is the moat powerfal corrector 
for the stomach known. 
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WHE GORHAM, ComPany, the well-known 
Silversmiths: of No. 1 Bond street,-New 
York, offer the richest and largest assort- 
ment.of choice articles in silver for wedding 


and presentation gifts and genéral fatnily 
use'to be found in the country. 


|] the most pte: soto oar 
in which years-and labor and and enflpring bad left, their ineffaceable marks upon his noble 


CHARLES SUMNER. 

Tae steel ving of Charles Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed avd 
now ready for per Our subscribers and” friends will please understand that they 
can have this splendid work.of art by sending us the name of one new subscriber, with 
$8.50, or by renewing their subscriptions for one year (it not in arrears) and sending us 
the same amount, or for a two years’ renewal and $6, or for two new subscribers and $6. 
This new engraving alone (without Tam INDEPENDENT) is well worth from $5 to $10 
‘—as_ such engravings are now selling. 


The following extraordinary testimonials (extracts from letters received) will’ be read 
with interest : 


“ This is by far the best likeness of Mr. Sumner I have ever seen.” —ALEx. H. Buttocg, Ex- 
Governor of, Massachusetts. 


“ Lhave never.seen.a picture of him that approached it in fidelity and lifelikeness.”"—O. 8. 





| Furar, U. 8. Senator from Connecticut. 


: “ tis a wonderfully good likeness.” —Jons A. J. CREssweti, Postmaster-General. 


“ It ts a most excellent likeness and « besutifal work of art.”—Joun Jay C1sco, Ex-Ase’t U! 
8. Treasurer. 


“ Decidedly the best representation of him that I have seen.”—Rey. T. Dx Witt TaLMAGE, 
D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* A very faithful and spirited representation of the head of the eminent Senator and Philan- 
thropist.”—Dr. Noam Porter, President of Yale College. 
“* The likeness is admirable.”—Joun A. Dit, Governor of New ‘York. 


“ Te is a beautiful exhibition of art in the execution and gives.a true and very, favorable 
impression of the eminent subject.”—Srzpnex H. Tre, D, D., St. George’s Rectory, New Tork 
City. 


Most excelient.”—M. R. Warre, Chief-Jugtice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
“A Very good likeness. Wh, Ww. BELEKAL, Secretary Sf /War. | 


°"'The likeness, as it seems to me, is atrilingly conect and.the picture s deputiful prove: 
tion of art.”—Gzo. H. W » Attorney: 


“It strikes me as an excellent likeness of 
bury, Mass. 
serr ‘tRecalls very vividly-to my, colnicthe features and bearing of, fhe fant Stateamas.”—Jr0, J. 


“Aa :likeness.of,.MrsSumner;as he appeared Just prtor to his death it.ie the best J. ~~ 
aeen.”—R, OC. McCornmion, Delegate from Arizona. $ 


“T think it a good likeness of Mr. Sumoer.”"—Z. Caaipige, 0:8: Senator from Michigan. - 


E have seen none epperior to it.”’--Joms Scorr, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 


‘The likeness is a very striking one.”’—Gzores Oppran, Banker,‘New York. Ne 


‘¢ It is afaithfal likeness of the great Senator. *_OLrvER JOHNSON. 
“An excellent engraving.” —Jas. 8. Monntiy,'U, 8: Senator from Vermont. 
“An excellent steel engraving.”—T. W. Frruy,:U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 


“Tt is the best likeness of Mr. Sumner yet pablished.”—Jaune-E. Enoxisn, Ex-Governor of 
Connecticut. 


‘It is an excellent and pleasant likeness of Mr. Sumner onkafine ‘success In the art of ¢ en- 
graving.’’—Hon. Wm. M. Evants, Néw York. 


* “*Reproduces his features with fidelity.” —Snzon Camenon, U. 8.. Senator from Pennsylvanis. 


‘The picture isa very fine one, indeed.”—Bzns. F. Butuan, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. : 


“It is true to life,”’-—Hzwnr Crews, Banker, New York. 

“A most excellent likewess.”—A. ‘A. Sarcent, U. 8. Senator fram California. 
“It is excellent.” —Wa. Wixpom, U. 8, Senator frour Minnesota. 

“Very fine engraving!”"—H.'L. Dawiis, Representative from Mesaschusetts. 


“A capital likeness of the distinguished Statesman.” —Lrmaw TaEMaine, Bepresentative-st- 
large from‘New York. © 


“Tt.seems to me avery perfect likeness.” —J. A. GARFIELD, Representative from Ohio. 
“It is a very good likeness.’,—Hrwrr W. LonGre.Low, Cambridge, Mass. 
“Tt is admirable and faultless.’’—Hon..GzrRit Smeru, Peterboro,’N, Y. 


“Tlike it very much. It brings out the humane qualities’ of his countenance.”—FRup- 
wRIck Doveiass, Washington, D.C. 


« Admirable Iikeness.”"—StEwakr L. Wooprcis’ Representative from New York. 
“It is a good likeness.’’—H: ‘B.-Awrnonr, U, 8, Senator from Rhode Istand. 


“Tam much pleased’ with the likeness. _Hener L. Prenos, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 


“ The likeness is perfect.”—Txos-: L. James, Postmaster of New’ York City. 
“ Well executed and a good aemnesas"—Rey? Oms. G. Forgery, D.D., President Oberlin 
College. 
“Tthink t excellent in every respect.”—P. W. Hrroxcock, U.S. Senator from Nebraska. 4 
“ The likeness-isinsmy judgment excellent.”’—J; L.:Anoorn, U,.S. Senator from Mississippi. 


“*Tt is @ most excellent and true likeness and admirably executed.”—Joun A. Logas, U.8. 
Senator from Tlinois. 


A most excellent engraving.” —Dunoay, SHERMAN & Co., Bankers, New York. 
“Jt is an admirable portrait." —CraruEs R. INcERSOLL, Governor.of Connecticut. 
_ «Tt: seems’to.me to’be « good-engraving.”—T. D. Woorsrr, D:D., LL.D., Ex-President Yalé 


| Cotlege. - @ 


“It represents one look of aihiteniesiehs | ean elton erties toter years of “his life—not 
i toristi for bis smile was particularly frank. and cordial; but one 





features. ‘It has the appearance of-beings faithful copy ef-one of the More recent photograpts 
of Mr: Samner, ané is yéry traeto him under the one —oe which it represents.”—Orrvax 
WaxorLL Houses, Boston, Mass. 
~"T think it very, good—fithfal as a likeness dndb apie dct, a. Hous, Representative from 
Massachusetts. 
Ae w likeness it is perfect!” —J, G. Biarnz, Speaker House of Representatives. 
“A better likeness I never saw.”’—T. ‘0. Hows, U..8, Senator from Wisconsin. 
(So consider it an, excellent jikeness,”— OHN SHERMAN; U8) Senator from Ohio. 
« Your.artist has made. a.great success.”==T. W. Tiptom, U.:8) Senator from Nebrasks. 
“Is very truthfal.”"—L: ‘Vi Boor, U. 8) Senator ftom Missouri, 
“Tt ise good. portrait and finely executed.” —C/Sonunz, U.'8, Senator from Missoul. 


“T think A 908.’ "or Gino.’ T.. 8,.0..8. Senator from Vermont, 
: “ The engraving preserves the character and expression with remarkable fidelity.” ~WanpgL 
* “Yt is excellent.”--How. Nw ° 


% > WT enink moet highly of dba baal gal likens: oh ene of OS MRP Soemipeette 
E Bacow, L1.D., New. Haven, Conn.” : 

1 engraving of Charles Sumner, which gives the ‘keen, in look ‘the grest 
te face hometitnes Wore, with peculiat exactness, has beeu ited ‘by Mr. Henry C. 
_— premium for #ubscribers to Tam IgpErENDENT. It is a head finely 4n soft 

g, and which, asidefrom its interest as & portrait, will be an ornament’ to any 
ps ip Monthly, 








rea Beaton.” Jos ro ‘Waren, sane 


Incatts, U. 8, Senatonfrom Kansas. , r xe 


“ In an excellent ‘counterfeit presentment.’ "Ww. Luorp Gannon, Boston, May 14th, 1874. 


“Tt is @ eapitel-lileeness-of the Senator.”—Christian Union. ’ 
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WE have acamaeiiate that some postmasters 
have béep in’ the habit of charging 5 cents 
Postage on THe INDEPENDENT at the be- 
ginning ofeach quarter of the year—that is 
tomay, January, April, July, and October— 
without regard to the time the subscrip- 
tion commenced—a ptactice which in most 
cases obliges the subscriber to pay 25 cents, 
instead of 20. cents, per year, ‘We, there- 
fore, wrote the Department with reference 
to the matter, and received the following 
reply : 

APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
Wasurtneron; D. C.; April 80th, 1874. 

Str -—In answer to your letter of the 29th 
instant I would say that under the postal laws 
and regulations postage on regular newspapers 
muet be paid quarterly or yearly, in advance} 
butitis not required that a subscriber shal? 
pay. more than the proper postage for a year’s 
subscription. If he commences his paper, sa? 
Feb: 1%th, he’'should pay 5 cents, which would 
pay to May 1%tb, ana so on through the term 


Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, t 


|) era éabseription; or, fo save trouble, he 
' might.pay 20 cepts, which would..pay the post- 


po Tae alin mlm 

' firat paper. Tam respectfully, ete. 

» W309 8 i Juses Mae, 
“acting First Ase t, P'M.- General. 


' NY @. BOWRE, Bag, 


No. 8 Park Place, N. -¥. City, 
If any.of our ‘subscribers are asked to pay 
more than 20 cents per year postage, they 
will oblige the Publisher of Tae Ispe- 
PENDENT by notifying him. 
_ Subseribers will -greatly oblige us by ad- 
dressing their letters to P.-O. Box 2787. 





Tue fall trade has fairly commenced 
and an inditation df what it will be can be 
found by reference to the advertisements im 
onr, dty.goods columns. 

“Moedsra. “Peake, Opdycke & Co. advertise 
their'old populat, ‘* Beaver Alpacas,”, which 
até as fine: and handsome as anything in 
the market and havea large and ready sale. 


Megsrs. Peake, Opiycke & Co. are one of 
the largest “and ‘best known of our dry 
goods houses, and their goods well merit 
the place they have attained in the,public 
estimation. 

SE EEE 
BEING FULLY &. REWARDED. 

Ws are glad to learn. that. the Chicago and 

Northy coer Ballway Company is now re- 
returo forthe great. outlays it 

Bas tastedor shoal rails and new on 2 
their ©: AND CAaLrrornta 
Known, rhaps, as ‘* Tue Trans-ConTINEnt- 
at Rours.” We understand that a large 
proportion ‘of the overland travel is now seek- 
ing that route. This seems to be especially 
the case: with the people going west from 
New’ England, ‘New FYork, and Pennsylvania, 
ag.they are well posted as to the merits of this 
great © and always select the best that is to 
had. All Ticket Agents sell tickets by this 
route, Do not forget that this is the shortest 
and best route to Council Bloffs, Omaba, and 
pone Nebraska, Pee Gopinto, Utah, Nevada, 


connect 
with this line at Chieazo. 
STILL VICTORIOUS. 


Many years have passe paased since Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder was first offered to 
the, public for their trial and approval ac- 
cording to its merits, and its superiority 
we “> Baking Powders aud other means 

age w 6, light, sweet bread 

a’ biscuits bas vin established by their 
Lb — “Still victorious, standing to-day in 
the estimation of thousands as the only 
safe and felAb ls, Powder to use. .. Those 








who have not should test it, asalso his True 

peat Ngee Vanilla, ete.—which 
are not on ual but supe tior to anythi 

i es aires pies, a me 

BN ST ARCH Vs. 

ABEO Pu STARC Mac. 

gh, “Be “I made a 

payer fecnnee analysis of Kin a 

Oswego Prepated Corn [Corn Starch] an 

find such to be:of the finest and purest a. 

scription, and when prepared according to 

the directions, with milk, ete., to bean ex- 


Stent crucie’or ist, It te fully equal sn 
chemical and properties to the best Ar- 
row Root.” 


en III 
Deryor's BRILLIANT Ox has the largest 
suid Of any brand Of oil in the world. ‘Safe 
beyond all doubt. "Gives ‘s better light than 
ges;at one-third the cost, and should be 
sp by all who sew or read in the evening. 


oe ie B to Pd soothing syrups for by 


ark agnesia recommended 
the eadiiear dead in of the country. To 
beobtained at any Druggist’s 








THE INDEPENDENT 





SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody! 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


Thousands Receiving Them! 


Tne IXDEPENDENT tn the future will endeavor to 
Maintain the bigh position which it has held ip the 
past. In its literary c it will depend upon its 
well-known Co) of American and foreign contrib- 
uters—a budy of eminent authors. larger, probably, 
then that connected wi ith 
the world; its departinents, 
Missions, Education, 
Gucted by specialists 








fitted by writefs whom the co yo 

vor; vonstant-efforts will be made in prompt 

and able iterary ort and in ‘te ‘edit teaitor! aS M4 

affuirs 

oe by competent writers. 
rmined 





We are also determined n elled 
way of miums, and hereby —-,jY iL” it as an ia 
Guoabted fact 


tiful, sme sive wand remlly valuable, y 
— are offered by" ~ wae, 
A few vente igo an ott patoting wad so muse of & 


os 


TUK INDEPENDENT. 


—— 


gra’ ever produced in 
away one subscriber and 
This is believed to be one 
me for 


vance. 
the most valuable pre- | 





E 
AYARD TAYLOR. 
CCKERMAN STODDARD. 
auMSo oe axe OAS ie 
P PENDLETON COOKE OOZZEN 
Hove LLE : 


Remember! One name sent with $3.25 will 
Engraving, and 


also THE INDEPENDENT for ‘one year, 
ENGRAVINGS oF abi rod: AND VWELSON: 
will reward sends us oné + 


We an who 

Bame, with the mone ay Soennay Stet” 

a copy of Cy TE. Ritchie's EXprovings 
of oe exosidant WiEeon. : 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
EDWIN M. STANTON, LATE SECRETARY 
OF WAR. 


: 
HI 
io 
4 
a 
a 
vist 
i 
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“ PROVIDENCE” wpe: 
We have made arrang: 





tarity, mien of tho the bY we offer 
su “only rE i very Gould afford to the“ Coe-¥ ( It = 
possess one. To-day the windows of our sgtores | 800 who will names of three NEW 
are lined with tures ures 80 ies ators eoribers, with ney, $9; or who will renew their 
4 from the and a .cost which te yori advane and 4 
Seen tamacractan, Mebetter: | Stn waren my ase 
pa toon indeed, it inting, only : a ; 
fining s aultcn sone. by the = peo tine gt pe “*~ CARPENTER’S BOOK. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE HOUSE WITH 
OUR NEW pcre ae FOR 1874 _. ~.,,,BRAHAM LN. . ' 
P We wilt send Tur I one y 
fs one‘o? these fine Chromos. We have been fortu- nd “Six Months at the ite House "—price 
nate tn souaruas Chocereteas ot So ears 4 paid, gny person who will send us 
feat oll pulating of = Lincoln ena bie Onbinet” or BR i RS 
f Rendin of the tion J 
rected by as to design an 





who was Gir yap some- 
thing really benutiful s aad which woul ytrccs om 
both to himself and toovrselves. 


bee: —— |, 
nowned an .-4 designed and has med © 
icture elegan conception and 
fombinations. ‘This has been reproduced frail the 
richness of oil color chromo-litho- 


gorse aye large and superb Genuine O8 
- neon te GF CHILDHOOD.” 





éxciisively asa premium Asa EE 

is purely American and ass - + don 

eommend it to our friends aft 
The chromo isa beautiful combination of 

end landscape, a * ip of four t 

and beautiful children 4 recrem@- 

von ee A pan ofa bans from a 
rancl of whic suspended 8 this swing 
its a young girl se. the id lad who is 
Hy abu 

om — 


ercy in asa test wi 
nef a. batter wh or snoth 








huuselola picture, arahedto any parior 
wt mwill be jounted to 


poatpald, wu mmo 
Annual Ra Bn Be HE Ppt Bf oe 


00 in os or, oy canvas, 


for mounted on 
siretchere tke 9 oll painting. for The la 
all cases wil be dent by oe at the risk and 
of the ae 


On account of its size (iT i we 
cannot safely,send it by mail on stretchers. s43 





We also continue to give our TWO Chromos, 
“GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC” and “SO TIRED.» 


ctu’ inted by the eminent 
Phe ie pittance ney bd mrelindeeds exquietel sonuniral, 
Good-: Frolic.” and 


tists in the cou! 
Oey areeach T 2 Zby is inches i siz¢ and are 
in teventy di from 


—a 


an id 8 iD 
okt itaraabawt. with the money— vin. 


mye AND NEWSPAPERS. 
; send ENT one year and 
otths of th lowt 
a) , e fol + ring Mageatnes Sbdsieer a7 
Hingusines es ‘or Newspapers for the sums set 
{dependent and E Harper's Magazine... 


“ 








= ; pacts 

* “ Pela ee Mane 

; ; Ft, Nicholga.nonpees 
Adérese HENRY c. BOWEN. __ 
blisher “The Independent,” 


New York meee 


zea saleeid oe Tak 
Special —BSubseribers for 
| ENT are i Wotton. ees | —_ ay agents ua 
be 6 the Jace Sater ean our Form of fits 
cate, bearing ‘ac-simile 
guaranteeing the sending 0 





The Futependeat. 


TERMS ee SUBSCRIPTION. 


Checks, or Drafts, fait pe saible. "vhon cithet at rss gee 
Tue precast, Se t— pA is virtually 7 Shee 
masters are obliged to register letiers whenever Te- 
BY MAIL, "or § peta in advance. 
ee ee 
a “ : after 


afer 6 
af det elivered in New ore ity or British 
ditional. 


sat Ne eoplee ic 10 cents. 
received by the ‘onuliener York for thelr enn, 
payment of all arearages is made as re | 


SBSC.1 BERKS are particularly nested to 
ae epectn of their Satserighions. be tame | 
minis omen Tn OF MANOS: 


im 
the = the date of € fon on on the ley 
w ticket attached So the papes, wht ich Cpengole mate 
the fi ‘oth eee wee tk the mone: re- 
ouvert. But ¥ is received ~ i ATs 
—— be cant roby mall. 
essrs. W & CO., No. 188 Fleet strees, 
ere our @ subscriptions 


nts in London to receive 
: HENRY C. BOWEN, 


and adv: 


romos that have ever such as Editor. Publisher, and Prepricter, 
1 ily gelb at the 
*W o wil sen¢'borm of th eabore ribed valuable | P.O. Box 2787. New. York City; 
Soret on, Daw ously subectibes oak 46: TES INDE NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
PENDENT with in advance; or we will send the 
08, id , mounted ers’. 


ehrom 
ard, sized and varnished, 
cents extra—viz., $3.25 in ona 
vee stretcher, precisely une an oll painting, for ® 
cents extra-viz., $3.50 in all. . 


crttenig’s magnificent steel engraving of Abraham 


“FIRST READIKG OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION Pp cabepnca rent 


Sacre, 





enone = "4 
nae ORT STRIKING ie ae 
Phase bewahd, Branton, 
Velles. The last two only are 
wey a. preminme for aor ee subseribe 





tes events 


tous tose Pons oe erene 


sth ee 


RATES OF tenet eh tah 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 

















work of. who does not}—let them EACH | “SR “ (six = ns eeecccevcvcccocccoes -850. 
poet cht ff. ES dy Me Poy sere ie, 
once by mail, free of postage. LLARPER AGATS 
the steel this engraving was, as Bs TE LIve, 
“Set Tas SOME ceo in every MARRIA Got exceeding four I 
né.to all or be re ine. 

Ss parties, a; over that, sd renty-tvec gente sine. = 
Ritchie's magnjficent steel engraving entitled ; "BERRY ¢, BOW ibaa 
AUTHORS,.OF THY. UNITED STATES, Adéress all letters to 

Shae 24 by 8434 inches. oe 
One of the Finest and Most Celebrated Steel Ba. me Onn oe Bard rer 


ie. country now given 


get this . 


ee ptr 
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WE take pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to the advantages of Sher- 


| man’s Telegraph College, which appears in in 


our paper this week. Thiaschool is. located 
in the midst of the highest intellectual and 


moral culture and influence, and is free 


from’ the temptations which frequently 
gatber around large educational institutions. 
With every inducement to apply himself in- 
dustriously to his studies and practice, the 
student bas but little to distract bis mind 
or call off his attention. Hence, we feel 
confident that more can be accomplished 
there than in any other town in the country | 
in the same length ‘of tinie. The depart- 
‘ments are thoroughly © organized ‘ and 
equipped .and afford every facility for fur- 
nishing the best instruction in Telegraphy 
and all kindred branches of knowledge 
Those who are about choosing an occupa. 
tion for life will do well to send for one of 
the circulars of this college. 
RR me 


SunscrisE for the New York Weekly Wit- 
jess, Guaranteed.circulation 47,000! New 
subscriberg about 1,000 a week. Subscrip- 
tion rates $1 s year or 25 cents per quarter. 
| Advertising rate 20. cents @ line. Send by 
postal card for free sample copy. Office 2 
Spruce street, City. 

(en RR ee 


JUST WHAT I WANT. 


A GR WING-MACHINE that I ri/jeelf can use 
for all my family work; and it is well at- 
tested’ that’ the ** Willcox & Gibbs” is just 
that machine, Send for Price-list and Cir- 





Broadway, N: Y. 


(a a mecca 


THE LAMB KNITTING MACHINE 
Co. advertise in another column a reduc- 
tion in the price of their celebrated Knitting 
Machine and its po'nts of superiority over 
other machines. These points. seem to 
embrace every capability which makes such 
a@ machine useful and profitable. 

(er a 


Foun Prizrs in New York Weekly Wit- 
ness for best. Poems on the, Massacres of 
Prisoners in Tennessee and _. Louisiana. 
Send by postal card for free copy, containing 
particulars. 


Cmromo Pruvrme is very extensively car- 
ried on in Cineinnati by Strobridge & Co. 
Their work is largely used by publishers all 
oyer the country and-is of superior execution. 





Drs. STRONG’s REMEDIAL et Sara- 
toga Springs has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, 
Hydropathic; ‘and Electro-‘Thermal aths, 
the Zqualizer, Movement Cure and other 
facilities for the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases described in their circular. 

Oe 


Lanvav's Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 85 cents. 


To preserve the Teeth and prévent Toothache, 
use TouRSTON’S Iyory PzaRL TooTH Power. 


—_——__ 
POSI-OFFICE NOTICE. 


»° THe mails for Europe f for the week ending 
Saturday, Sept. 12th, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at12 ., on 
Wednesday at 12 m., on Thursday at 11} A. 
M., and‘on Saturday at iy and 1B. 

pe path P.M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 











HOUSEKEEPERS 


-Electro- “Silicon 








aaa icweute™ N 
allay pain, subdue swellings, heal 
‘burns, and will cure rheumatism, 
spavin, and any fiesh, bone, or 
muscle ailment. The White Wrap- 








DEWEY'S 
INVISIBLE DRESS ELEVATOR. 








M. DEWEY. &8 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Standard Domestic 
reputable Drug Stores. 
REMEMB 


cular to Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 | 


Sept. 10, 1874, 


POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT, 


ER! Smailis cheap at 50 cents, because 
Goses are liglit. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.38 
saving 3% cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.07—saving 92 cents. 





VEGETABLE } 


SIVER PILLS: % 
THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 





“any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 


is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 
DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
the functional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
Produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness ané 
may be taken st any time without change of diet o2 

ion. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast af 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ves 
tigo;, Pain in the Back and Limbs, Genera! Debility, 
take TuT?’s PILLs and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price % cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT'S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. It isis 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every iarge city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 





LADIES 4ND GENTLEMER, 
BOO AND SHOES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE. 


HENRY’S 


CARBOLIC SALVE! 


THE MOST POWERFUL MNEALING 
AGENT EVER DISCOVERED. 

The wonderful celerity with which this combination 
of CARBOLIC ACID with OTHER SOOTHING AND CURA- 
TIVE EMOLIENTS 
HEALS THE MOST VIRULENT SORES 

AND ULCERS 


is something akin to the marvelous. 


It is with pride that the Proprietors call attenties 
to the gratifying fact that 


Physicians Give it the High- 
est Meed of Praise 
and use it and prescribe it in their practice. 


t@ POINTS TO BE BORNE IN MIND? 


CARBOLIC SALVE positively cures the worst sores. 
CARBOLIC SALVE instantly allays the pain of burns. 
CARBOLIC SALVE ctres all cutaneous eruptions. 
CARBOLIC SALVE removes pimples and blotches. 
CARBOLIC SALVE will cure cuts and bruises. 

CARBOLIC SALVE ranks at the head of all Salves, 
Ointments, or other Healing Compounds and HAS 
ACHIBVED A GREATER REPUTATION AND 
HAS A LARGER SALE than any other similar prep 
aration of contemporaneous invention. 

Sold everywhere. Price 2 cents. 

JOIN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 

8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


THE GREATEST MEDICAL DIS: 
COVERY OF THE AGE. 


Mr. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one 
of OUR COMMON PASTURE WEEDS 8 remedy that 
cures every kind of humor, from the worst Scrofuls 








|| down to a pimple. 


1 to 4 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples. 

2to8 bottles wil) clear the system of boils. 

2bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker ts 
the mouth and stomach. 

8 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst kiné 
of erysipelas. 
1to2 bottles are warranted to cure all humors ta 
the eyes. f 

2to & bottles are warranted to cure running of the 
ears and blotches among the hair. 

4 to 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and rus- 
ning sores. 

2 to § bottles will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 to 8 bottles are warranted to cure the most desper~ 
ate case of rbeumatism. 

2 to 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

8 to 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofuls, 

Bygiving strict attention to the directions in the’ 
pamphiet around each bottle and a judicious appli- 
cation of the Scrofula Ointment, Salt Rheum Oint- 
ment, and Healing Ointment every humor, of what-- 
soever name or nature, cancer excepted, is perfectly 
and permanently healed. 

Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, 


United States and British Provinces. Price, $1.50. 








entteuey pate hr | 


Srna. ark, prey ay 
GILES, Bt. boule, Mt. - 


$250 PEE 


Sendiapintiens Address W, W. 
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Sept. 10, 1874.] 









THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


FP. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. 4. Srvanr, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiett, Actuary. 


PAINT. 


USE THE N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT. 


Pure White, Black, and over 100 shades and tints, 
mixed ready for application. We are the sole manu- 
facturersand proprietors of J, C. Wendren’s Patent 
Chemical Enamel Paint, which dates prior to any 
patent for mixing paint held in solution for imme- 





diate use in Amer®a. Of course, all other patents are 
infringements, to 2 greater or less extent. 

Over 100,000 houses have been painted with it in the 
past seven years. Send for testimonials of the pro- 
prietors of the same, also price-lists and sample cards 
of colors. 

Agents wanted in every county in the United 


N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO., 


Office 43 Chambers St. 
Works 652 to 606 West 524 st., N. R. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ORGANS. 
THE BEST: 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 
Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


@” SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
(Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 

Send for Illustrated Circular aad Price-List, 
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ONE axyuctions bow to gets rich, pos om nian t ‘ciry 


NOVELTY CO., 108 South sth St. st Pohtia. 


TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 
TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


Vv. 
thes CAP. y; Bessenet is a ate 
nal St., North River, New York, Sesteress 
connecting at Panama with 





ive 











SATURDAY, 
ers 
FOR SAN NCIS 
andalso for ic Coasts of exico, tral Ameri- 
can States, and for Guayaquil, paraiso , 
The Company's sp id ve San Fran- 
giseo LA AY Hong Kong, and hal every 


tes of a yg meals, berth, and all 
lo $ 
New York to San Fra 10 le 
0 Francisco to Posie or Mh Gog 
Francisco to Hong Bonan-wee or Gol 


as —. BR —, half fare; under 6 years, 
quarter fare; under 

puns beeen surgeon oon board. One hundred 

om, freight and tickets or further informa- 

apis ect Dehoe on the wharf, foot of Cans] 

at., Mes rs River, New York. HL J, ULL ae 
RUFUS HATCH, 

Managing Director. 


Chica a0, Mi Milwaukee & St. Paul iy. 


GHisaee pea ST. ar tt tes 
passing through oe Business Centers and Pleasure 
rts and : Goer onmnry than ea other 


way Line 
ee alia rot the LE - r yt i River. 
e,Upper.| af . ur 




















THE 


Modern Method of Lighting 


Our HOMES, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
INSTITUTIONS, FACTORIES, Etc. 


GASLIGHT ADAPTED TO POPULAR 
NEEDS. 


SAFER THAN OANDLES. 
BRIGHTER THAN OOAL GAS 
OHEAPER THAN KEROSENE 


PERFECTED BY THE 


Keystone Safety Gas Machine Co, | = 
J. B. WILSON, President. 
Cc. H. BAKER, Sec. & Treas. 


OFFICE NO. 717 SANSOM STREET, 
PHILADELPBHIA. 
angeles and full information furnished on ap- 
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WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
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THE ae ‘STOP 


isa fine-toned Piano, never requiring tuning, giving 
 brilliancy and promptness to the organ, and is found 
only in 


; | Geo, Woods & Co.'s S Parlor 0 Organs. 
eee ee erg at Lavoe S eet 
ab ‘or 


GEO. WOODS & CO. 4 
Cambridgeport, Mase., aud Chicago, Il, 
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Iand, Ohio. 
FURNITURE & BILLIARD TABLES. 


JAS. T. ALLEN & C0, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WALNOT FURNITURE 


OFFER AT RETAIL A 


| LARCE AND DESIRABLE STOCK 


Rich and Medium-Priced Work 
at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
now on Exhibition at their extensive Warerooms, 


Nos. 185 and 187 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK. 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
~ Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


my of folding cane seat chairs for 
‘the South and tropical countries. 
For sale by a'l first-class deal- 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf'r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 
















































Standard American Billiard Tables. 
NEW DESIGNS. - 


Patented June 6, 1871 and December 23, 1871. 








H. Ww. W.COLLENDER 


Successor to PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Ne. 738 BROADWAY, 
P..0. ‘Box 1847. New York. 


STRAUB sel oe tees 


—— 
SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 
ACENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 
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THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


Send for Circular A ove fs 8. M. CO., 
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Commercial, 
DRY “90D8. 


Tue unsetiled stutt of affairs in the dry 
goods market, though not indicating any 
danger of a commercial collapse and being 
without any other apparent cause than tbe 
extreme caution which merchants feel who 
were badly caught last fall when the panic 
overtook them, is still anytbing but satisfac- 
tory to the manufacturers’ agents. But 
there is a reasonable degree of activity 
among the jobbers, and, if sales are not 
quite so large as had been anticipated, the 
basis upon which business is now transacted 
is a secure one, and, if the immediate profits 
are not large, all apprehensions of future dis: 
asters are happily removed. The commis 
sion houses have received many ordera for 
duplicate purchases earlier in the season, and 
these will be again repeated. The customers 
from the West and Southwest have bought 
more actively during the week, and in a 
few instances an advance has been estab- 
lished in some makes of domestic cottons. 
The fact remains, however, that business 
has not fulfilled the expectationaof any 
class. and prices have not been maintained 
with the firmness that was anticipated 
when the season opened. There is nothing 
in the money market nor in the general 
conditiona of trade to which the dullness 
of the season can be attributed; but the 
reality ig something, unfortunately, which 
cannot be denied. The reports are of a 
more.encouraging character, and business 
appears to be more promising in all the 
great towns of the West and the Southwest 
than it is here, This, of course, cannot 
long continue to be the case, for whatever 
may make business lively there must very 
soon, have @ corresponding influence here. 

The late reports from the cotton states 
indicate a short crop, as compared witb last 
year’s product; and, if these reports be veri- 
fied, the effect must be tu raise the value of 
the raw material and necessarily of al! de- 
scriptions of domestic cotton goods. But it 
is rather early in the season for trustworthy 
information as to the cotton crop and it 
will be some time before these reports from 
the cotton states can be verified. The 
chance, however, of a short crop would ke 
likely to have an immediate influence upon 
the market. 

It would have been only prudent in the 
manufacturers to have prevented, as they 
might easily have done, the break in prices 
of staple cotton fabrics, for it occurred just 
at the time when it served to check the pur- 
chases which it was intended to stimulate. 
But there is one substantial ground for 
hope, and that is the promptness with which 
payments are met and the continued ease 
of the money market. 

In brown sheetings and sbirtings the 
market is irregular, but without important 
changes. The revision of prices, especinlly 
in some of the finer grades, early in the 
week, produced no marked effect. 

The movement in bleached sheetings and 
shirtings has been without excitement, and 
the reduction of prices bas failed to have 
much effect upon the package trade. There 
has been rather more activity in the de- 
mand for piece goods and the jobbers have 
had some accession of business. 

There is less activity in prints, and the 
eagerness to load up with the popular side- 
band styles has somewhat abated ; but there 
is still fair demand both for package and 
piece lots of the favorite styles. Choco- 
late prints are in good demand and prices 
are well maintained. 

Ginghams are net specially active and 
the ‘*drive” made in certain makes had a 
tendency to unsettle the market. 

Cotton flannels continue in steady demand 
from first hands at unchanged prices. For 
the best makes the market may be quoted 
firm, with a smal} supply in the hands of 


agents. 

Cotton drills are in steady demand, with 
sales to about the usual extent at this season 
of the year. The demand for export for 
both blue and brown. drills is slightly bet- 
ter and prices are steady. 

Cotton yarns are selling rather more 
freely since the last reduction of prices, 
but there is not much activity ani prices 
are steady. 

Corset jeans are not in demand beyond 
the immediate wants of current trade and 
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prices are maintained steadily, but can 
wcarcely be quoted as firm. 

Cambrics of the best black and assorted 
colors of standard makes are selling mod- 
erately at steady prices. 

Rolled. jaconets are in steady demand to 
meet the needs of current trade. Prices 
are without essential change and steady. 

Colored cottons are generally quiet, the 
sales from first hands being to a moderate 
extent only. Oheviot stripes are exception- 
ally active and are sold. up to the supply 
in first hands. Apron checks:are selling at 
unchanged prices’ and ticks’ are. in steady 
demand at firm prices. 

Worsted dress goods are in more, active 
demand and the sales from. first: hands to 
renew assortments have. been encouraging. 
There is a good Western demand for printed 
reps and also for bordered styles. 

Woolen shewis have not been selling so 
freely as the manufacturers had-anticipated, 
since the opening sales, but there is a 
steady demand for the favorite makes and 
prices are well maintained. 

Cloths are in rather better demand for 
the favorite makes and the clothiers are 
purchasing more freely, but’ there’is less 
activity than had “been counted upon, 
although prices are well maintained. 

Fancy cassimeres are in steady demand 
for small assorted lots of the more desirable 
styles. Inferior goods do not’ meet with 
much favor and are difficult of sale; 

Satinets are without any material change; 
but there is a rather better demand for the 
better qualities of black, while the inferior 
grades have been neglected. 


Cloths are in more active demand from 


the clothiers, and also from the jobbers, for 
favorite makes: * The sales from first hands 
are to an encouraging extentiand prices are 
well maintained.’ Plannels are stillin good 
demand and may be said to be more active 
than any other’ class of domestic woolen 
fabrics. Prices are firm. 

Blankets are without any important 
change and the demand is steady, with 
sales to about the usual extent at this 
season. 

Fancy makes of hosiery are generally 
more active, but ‘the market is uneven. 
Merino shirts and hose are in less active 
demand, and prices generally rule'very low. 
In this‘ department of domestic manufac- 
ture great improvements have been made, 
_ and the demand for all descriptions of 
knitted goods is constantly increasing. 

Americen silks are now produced in’suf- 
ficient quantities and of sufficient excel- 
lence to become an important depart- 
ment in our home manufactures. The 
assortments now offered in plain and colored 
dress silks are commanding attention and 
maintaining steady prices. 





FOREIGN: GOODS. 

There is an increased demand for nearly 
every description of imported fabrics, and 
the fall openings of the great retail estab- 
lishments have given greater activity in 
every department of foreign goods, espe 
cially in cloths ,cassimeres, and overcoatings, 
though woolens for men’s wear are in less 
demand. Merinos, cashmeres, empress 
eloths, poplins, black alpacas, and pure 
mohbairs are in fair demand; but the city 
jobbers and retailers buy with great caution 
and are by no means anxious to make any 
speculative purchases. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


DMPORTANT TO BVERY, & MERCHANT THE 
= UNITED STATES, al 


MONDAY EVENING, Sept. 7, 1874. 
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5 and upward, according to the 








BROOK'S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL. COTTON. | 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


» WE HENRY SMITH & 084, 





_.82.Creen Street, © 


SHIRTS. 


Se 


eT 


DRESS GOODS. 
A. F. Stewart & G0. 


are offering one of the MOST COMPLETE STOCKS of 


Dress Fabrics 


ever offered, comprising the latest and choicest 


: NOVELTIES 


Plal Silks, 
Adapted for Fall use. $i aanab 


Feour@3toSsper yard. 
They will also offer a BEAUTIFUL LINE OF PURE 


“Cashmere Sublime” 


Black Silks. 


which can be relied on as GREATLY BELOW 
VALUE. 


THELATEST NOVBLTIES(9 design and coloring of 


Autumn” 
Fancy Siks 


Velvets. 


They will open on Monday ALL THE NEW COL- 
ORS, TO MATCH DRESS SILKS, from $3 to’ $5 per 
yard, cut straight or bias, to suit customers. 


Blue, Black, and Fonce, from $2 per yard upward. 
Prices and qualities — 


A magnificent line of f rich 


Lyons and German 


CLOAKING VELVETS, 


28 inches wide, from’$4 per yard upward. 


An immense Assortment of 


Serges, Diagonals, 
specially suitable for Fall wear, from 5Qc. to $2.50 
per yard. 


100 Pieces 


French Merinos, 


SELECTED SHADHS, at the extremely low price of 
50c. per yard, 


50 Pieces 


Camel’s Hair Cloth, 


Empress Cloth, 
from 45c. per yard upward. 
100 Pieces ALL-WOOL 


Cash meres, 


for Falana WrRneee Weer, 60c. per yard. 


On the Fourth A Avenue. Section. 


they will exhibita large variety of 


- Dress Goods, 


i evr rt ema 
500 Pieces 


} Bordered Prints, 


THE NEWEST DESIGNS, at 10 and 11c. par yard 
Together with fall lines of 


Percales, Cambrics, French Prints, 


AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 


SPECIAL. 


The EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS present- 
ed by the recent change in, Postal laws and the 


FA oa by the P: ce 
| eee PrerietOh and povtage 
|; delivery of merchandise parcels sent through the mails, 


ounces on parcels w. Fogle evade or — will 
e our friends, 
ANY POINT IN THR UNITED STATES 








Breaéway: Feurth Avenue. Ninth and Teath 
Streets, 


~ 2 3 Ws 


BLACK VELVETS FOR TRIMMINGS, 


54inches wide, at $1.50 per yard.: 


atthe VERY LOW RATE of: one cont for each two 


Parisian NovELTiEs 
‘Dress Fabrics 
FALL AND AND WINTER. 
Arnold, Gansta & Oh, 


Cor. Broadway & 19th Street, 


have now open, for the inspection of their CUSTOM. 
ERS and ya wh «td visiting, the 4 *® yet st fe 
lécted and ‘assortment of 


Plain and Fancy Dress Goods 


in the city, and at the LOWEST MARKET PRIC: 
viz., PLAIN, PLAID, and FANCY MIXED CAM 
HAIRGLOTHS, if 4 
VIGOGNE” AND BASKET SERGES, 
“GROS CARREAU,” 
rts “ LIMOUSINE)” 2 
. “ ROULIBRES” AND wus 
“RUSSIA” CHAMOIS. 
DRAP D’ETH, - 
MERINOES, 
AND CASHMERES, 
FRENCH PHAID SERGES, rh 9998 
“ WOOL PLAIDS, 
-6¥800TOH DRESS PLAIDS, AND 
WATERPROOFING, etc., etc. 


BLACK SILKS. 


An UNSURPASSED STOCK of the above goods 
now open i 6yery variety of finwth, grade, and manu. 


facture. 


An inspection invited. ; & 2 
THE LATEST DESIGNS AND COLORINGS IN 


FALL AND WINTER DRESS SILKS. 


Plain Colored * Taffetas,” 
66 ros Grains,” 
§¢ Failles,”” 


of the NEWEST and most DESIRABLE Shadés. 
An Elegant and Choice Stock of 


Bridal Satins and Silks, 


manufactured expressly. 
THE ABOVE ARE FULLY 10 PER CENT. LESS 
THAN LAST SEASON. 


Matelasse, 


the latest novelty for FALL JACKETS and SKIRTS. 


VELVET DEPARTMENT, 


An Elegant and Choice Selection of Novelties in 
BLACK AND COLORED 
FANCY STRIPED BAYADERE and CHECKED 
VELVETS, 
suitable for SKIRTS, POLONAIS, and JACKETS, 
Also a fine stock of 
DRESS, TRIMMING, MILLINERY, 

and MANUFACTURING VELVETS, of all grades 
and colors. 

The attention of MANUFACTURERS,MILLINERS, 
and DRESSMAKERS respectfully called to the 
above stock, which will be found complete and at low 
prices. 


FALL CARPETINGS. 


New Designs, 1874. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


have now on inspection their FALL SUPPLY of 
NEW STYLES IN RICH CARPETINGS, of the most 
approved fabrics, styles, and colorings,many of which 
+ are HXCLUSIVE and SPECIALLY manufactured to 
match the NEWEST WALL DECORATIONS and 
rUPHOLSTERY. 


Large Reductions in the Prices 


of LAST SBASON’S IMPORTATION have been 
made, to which the attention re buyers is re. 
* spectfully called. 


IMPORTATION OF 


FALL UPHOLSTERY, 


1874. 


SATIN DAMASKS, 

PLAIN SATINS, 

“BOORETTE LAMPAS,”. 

“ JAPANESE” CACHEMIRS 
“PERSIAN” TAPESTRIES, 
TAPESTRY BOURETTE, 
FIGURED VELOURS, 


Particular attention is called to the unsurpassed 
wpe ecee ee teu 


ORETONNES, . 

SATTBENS, SERGHS, and DAMASK TWILLS, 
GILT and BLACK WALNUT CORNIOES, 
WINDOW SHADBES, etc., ete: 

‘ ‘Phe particular attention of parties furnishing 
"soem STEAMERS, OLUBS, PRIVATE DWELL. 
INGS; ete., if called to the above complete and 
varied stock, which will be found well worthy ofan 

examination before purchasing elsewhere. 





~"Breadway,. Corner 19th strect, New York. 
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Financial. 


REPUDIATION OR HONESTY. 


Ix 1868 Secretary McCulloch received a 
letter from e business firm in this city in- 
quiring whether there was any doubt abont 
the United States bonds, sixes of 1881, 
being paid in gold, principal and interest. 
To this letter he returned the following 
reply: 

“Treascry DePARTMEST, } 
* October 6th, 1863. 

Sir s—T am in receiptof your tavor of 
the 5th inst., inquiring if there is any deubt 
abont United States bonds, sixes of 1891, 
being paid in gold, principal and interest. 
Io reply, 1 would say that it bas been the 
invariable practice of the Government to 
pay both the principal and interest of the 

nds of the United States in coin, as they 
respectively matured; and I know of no 
reason why a different course shovld be 
pursued in regard to the bonds of 1881. 

Respectfully sours, 
II. McCvuttocn, 
Sceretary of the Treasury.” 

This letter of inquiry and the answer 
thereto derived special significance at the 
time from the fact that the National Demo- 
cratic Convention that met in this city io 
July of that year bod declared that “where 
the obligations of the Government do not 
expressly state upon their face or the law 
under which they were issued does not 
provide that they shall be paid in coin: they 
ought, in right and in justice, to be paid in 
the lawful money of the United. States.” 
The plirase ‘lawful money,” as here used, 
means greenbscks, in distinction from coin; 
and the theory of the Convention was that, 
upless there was an express stipulation to 
pay coin, ‘‘the obligations of the Govern- 
ment” were payable in greenbacks. The 
repudiating Democrats of Tennessee, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, and Missouri, have improved 
upon this theory in 1874.' Those of Tenn- 
essee go for paying all “the bonds of the 
Government by the issuance of its. interest- 
bearing notes”; those of Indiana, Ohio, 
and Missouri limit this method of payment 
to the five-twenty bonds; and those of a’) 
four of the states declare that the greenback 
payment is according to the contract made 
woen the bonds were issved.’ These recent 
Democratic utterances bring the Pendle: 
tonian swindle again to the front as a 
politice! issue. 

All the bonds of the United States 
fssucd prior tothe passage of the Leoal. 
tender Act of February 25th, 1862, 
contained a stipulation to pay a cer. 
tain number of dollars, with a sp-cified 
rate of interest, but with no description of 
these do'lars. No description was needed, 
since coined @ollira were the only dollars 
known to the law. A portion of the public 
debt now outstanding consists of this cluss 
of bonds. The Oregon war debt, author- 
ized by the act of March 2d, 1861, amonnt- 
yng to $915,000, and the sixcs pnyable in 
1881. amounting to $189,321,350, and au- 
thorized by the acts of July 17th and Au- 
gst Sth, 1861, are of this character. These 
bonds and some other smaller loans were 
authorized before greenbacks had any ex- 
fstence, and, hence, when coined dollars 
were the only legal dollars. Are these 
bonds payable in greenbacks? Js such 
a payment “according to the contract 
expressed and implied” when the bonds 
were issued? We put these~questions to 
the Democrats of Tennessee. 

The bonds which have been issued since 
the passage of the Legal-tender Act arrange 
themselves into three classes in reference to 
the question now under consideration. We 
have, first, what are called the “ Currency 
Bixes,” or Pacific Railway Bonds, amount- 
ing “to $61,623,512, payable in “lawful 
money” at the expiration of thirty years 
from the date of theirissue. If Jegal-tender 
notes are in existence when these bonds ma- 
ture they may be paid in such ‘notes, since 
this would be according to the express term, 
of the contract. 

In the second class we have those bdnds 
that were issued with an express stipulation 
that both principal and interest shouid.,be 
psyable in coin. Of this character are the 
bonds authorized by the loan act-of March 
8d, 1863, and those authorized by the act of 
March $1, 1864 The‘ ten-forty” loan bas 


the same character. These bonds, so far as. 


still outstanding, are, by the terms of the 
contract, payable only in coin. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


The third class embraces those bonds 
which simply stipulate for the payment of a 
certain amount of dollars, without any 
mention of the kind of money in which the 
payment shall be made. To this class we 
refer the loars made under the acts of June 
80th, 1864, and March 8d, 1865, and also the 
consols of 1965, 1867, and 1963. The 
bonds issued by each of these acts were 
made payable in doUars, both principal and 
interest, without specifying coin or curren- 
cy; while the treasury notes, that were 
issued by the same authority, were inva- 
riably made payable on the face thereof in 
currency or lawful money. So also the 
five-twenties, that were issued under the 
act of February 25th, 1862, were made pay- 
able in dollars, without any mention of the 
kind of dollars. 

Are the bonds belonging to the third 
Class payable in coin or in greenbacks? 
This is the question. Tbe answer given by 
the Treasury Department in its uniform 
practice we have in the above quoted letter 
of ex-Secretary McCulloch. The answer 
given by Congress we have in the Public 
Credit Act of 1869, declaring that the pub- 
lic faith is pledged to the coin payment of 
all the interest-bearing obligations of the 
Government, “except in cases-where the 
law authorizing the issue of any such oblis 
gation bas expressly provided that the same 
may be paid in Jawful money or other cur- 
rency than gold and silver.” The simple 
truth is the legal-tender quality of green- 
backs has never been regarded by the Gov- 
ernment as applicable to the payment of 
United .States bonds, except when this ap- 
plication has been specifically provided for 
by law. In-all other cases the term dollars 
means coined dollars, avd not promises to 
pay dollars. This is the meaning’of the 
term, a8 the Supreme Court has decided, 
when it occurs in the legal-tender note; 
and, if'so, then it must have the samo.mean- 
ing when ft occurs in the bonds of the Goy- 
ernment, unless there be an express provis- 
ion to the contrary. 

Under this acknowledged construction 
the bonds bave been issued and_re- 
ceived. by the people; and the Demo. 
cratic attempt to place a d‘ff-rent con. 
struction upoa the contract is simply an 
effort to perpetrate a fraud upon the public. 
The contract is for the payment of dollars; 
and the whole usage of the Government 
shows that this term means coined dollars, 
unless‘ otherwise specifically stipulated. 
The doctrine avowel by the Democratic 
party in 1868 and now avowed by the 
Democratic state conventions of Tennessee, 
lodiana, Ohio, and Missouri bears upon its 
very face the broad stamp of repudiation 
and dishonestv. Such a doctrine ought 
politically to damn any party that adopts it. 

(Re | 


MONEY MARKET. 


Watt STREET continues to accumulate 
money and it has a.good deal more than it 
knows what to do with. The rates of in- 
terest.on call loaos.are still below 8 per 
cent, but still this superabundance of 
money does not bave the effect. it was sup. 
posed it would be certain to produce’ in 
stimulating speculations. The general trade 
of the city Is good, but there’are some com. 
plaints because it is not fully equal to the 
anticipations of some very bopeful mer. 
chants, The volume of business, how- 
ever, is quite as large as any reason- 
able person had any right to expect and 
larger than there was any good cause for 
expecting six months ago. Notwithstanc. 
ing all the complaints that have been made, 
the earnings of the New. York Central Rail- 
road, which are a safe indicator of the busf- 
mess done here, are largely in-excess of the 
‘earnings last year. There has been a falling 
off in the immigration from Europe, which 
has en effect’ upon trade, and: especially 

upon the traffic'of the transportation com- 
panies; but there have been no disasters 





‘during the year, with the exception of the’ 


plague of grasshoppers in Minneseta, which 
have tended eitber to prevent production or 
consumption, and the close economies 
practiced in: all parts of the country must 
jhave ba/ the effect of using up all the re- 
serves of clothing, so that very soon the 
‘necessities for new supplies will begin to 


create a general demand, which Will cause | | 


an active trade in dry goods at lease. 
There was a rather tamé feeling in all 





the Wall Street markets during the weck, 
although the tendency of prices was de- 
cidedly upward until the last duy, when 
the news from England of a more active 
market for wheatand corn, with an ad- 
vance in prices, imparted asudden strength 
to the Stock Exchange, when a very lively 
speculation was begun in the leading 
stocks, the favorite one beine, as for some 
time past, Western Union Telegraph, which 
sold up to 78}. and on large transactions 
kept strong, closing nt 78}, being an ad- 
vance of 2} per cent. in this stork since 
Monday, The declaration of the quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent., payable on the 15th 
October. accompanied bv thestatement that 
there would be a surptus of $235,000 after 
paying't. hasimparted a feelingofc.nfidence 

the future prosperity of the company, 
which leaves no roon for doubt that the 
dividends will be continued. New York 
Centrnl sold on Saturday at 108, which was 
an advance of 1} percent. on the opening 
price of the week. It is stated that the 
gross earnings of New York Central are 
$100,000 in excess of last vear; that the 
four tracks of the roa:! from Albany to 
Rochester will be opened for traffic in De- 
cember; and that, instead of paying 4 p-r 
cent, semi-annually, the company will pay 2 
per cent. quarterly, which will be a con- 
sideration of no small importance to: the 
stockholders, and particularly to such as 
depend upon their dividends for an income. 

The rates of money. during the week 
have heen kept at 2 to 2} per cent., and, 
notwithstanding the greater demand and 
the shipment of currency tothe West for 
crop-moving purposes, the supply on call 
loans continues abundant at these extremely 
low rates. The rates of discount on 60 to 
90 days notes outside of bank are from 6 to 
8 per cent. for strictly prime paper, but as 
high as 10 percent. is pnid on perfectly 
good paper with 90 days to run where the 
names are not well known. 

The bank statement showed a loss in 
legal tenders of $1.677,900 and an incrense 
in specie of $253,000 while the deposits 
had fallen off only $254,100. The loss in 
the bank reserve was $1,161,175. but a loss in 
the surplus reserve causes no feeling of 
alarm in Wall Street; it is regarded, on ihe 
contrary, as a healthy indication of greater 
activity in business, and therefore a subject 
for congratulation. 

The gol? market has been in an almost 
stagnant condition during the week, the 
average price being 1093, a! which it closed 
on Saturday; As the Secretary of the 
Treasury sells but $3,000,000. this month, 
instead of $5,000,000 as for several months 
past, the market has been firmer than it 
would have been; but, with the prospects 
of heavy shipments of grain this fall and 
the coming year, there is no prosp-ct of an 
advance iv gold. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5rit, 1874. 
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CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOAN 
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Profits. No liabi ity, Stecks bougut and - oe 
Maigin. Drafts isened and col'ections made. 48-puge 
bouk on S 5 Speculation rent free to any addres 


LING & oo. Binkers and Braver 
2 Broadw way and Ll New St. 


ne STATE LOANS 





purines see 
A Sxicaco. 


ts for noner 


Home for Pamphiet with Map & Relestnane. 


C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Prompt attention given to tne sncastment of Fund¢@ 
on Bond and Mourtgaye un + ai property. Discrime 
be em and care used inthe selec “A a of Investments 

is direction. Kefer by perraiss:c ow 

Furst National Bank, Boston, Mas 

First (National Bank, liartf ‘ord, Ct. 
First Nationsl Bank, Chicago, nm, 
te” References given: ia all the Bastern Cities, 


GEO. OPDYKE & 60., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA.’ 





hie I Ie 











» TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS‘ RECEIVED, 


DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAMB ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PEI 
CENT. ON. DAILY BALANCKE3, CREDITED 
MONTIILY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

LNVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 396 and 38 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Munday Evenin gs 5 to 3 
Asscts over Ten Miilion Dollars. 
surplus—Seven <lundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 

SLX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. 8 CLLAPIN, Treas. N. J. GAINES, Prest 
T. 3. ARMOUR, See, 


M.K.JESUP,PATON & CO. 


BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St., 


NEW YORK, 


The accounts and agency of Ranks, Ranker, Corpo. 
— private firmus will recuive careful auene 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts-. New York, 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES and ‘TRAVELING Cause, 
available in all the principal cities of the world. 
TRANSFERS - OF. MU NEY by TELEGRAPH te 
EUROPE and the PACIFIC COAST. 
Banks aod Bankers received 











' Accounts of Country 
On (avurable terms, 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letlers of Credit available 
atall points at homeandubroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. — 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks ure the footbulls of bruker% 








the sul Hlinvis and Missoun TEN PEK CENTS 
annually at the American Exchange National 
cee. York) and our choiwe Kansas TWELVE rk 


ew 


Nothing _ ap enpiiquese 
as fo 

Dn ook oat pew York Seat, Gur aire an ways ub 

at. lonned ‘niitions and aint a do! 


1 
host. For ietaiis address 4¢TUARY — ine “Cente rival 
JUénois Loa wn tee, il P.-0 90 


— HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway corner Cedar St. | 


Binl..........0.-242-«- 8400 000 00 
Sarptas. ses cece ecvcseeess GBS,SS7 CO 


"bent Mil anise 
Assets, Jan.1, 1874. .91,083,337 oe 





reta peti ed) 





LRuyeyy EAN wee COTT, Preaidens 
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~ Gusurance, 


NOW, WHILE THE SUN SHINES. 


a pis a necessity to every. 
=a: hight of folly to put it off; "to 
ipsure, but to defer the action 
Meeaee or until the next. month,’ 

or pes avy other time which may be thought’ 
%o be more convenient than the. present, 
How often have men waited for that con- 
venient season which never came! How 
often have they in waiting lost the opportu- 





nity of insuring their lives,"because, tn. 
interval, they kad lost;tHeir health — 
were no longer fisursbli There is to 


doubt that the only proper time to insure 
your life is now, while the sun shines. 


fatal waiting) which has often destroy 
what would have’ been the fortune Of 
bereaved family? ‘If I wait a little lon. 
ger,” you say, “the premium will not | 
increas¢. \ If I wait awhile, the insurance | 
will not cost any more than it does now.” 
Such reasoning is only a blind confidence 
in the continuance Of your: lifé;’ a tepug- 
nance at parting -with*your money; an 
indolent disposition to put off every prepa 
ration for the ‘long, journey until :the last 
bell tolls. ‘ Are these‘the proper motives for’ 
defgrripg a duty which ought to he, eae 
nd F while the sun‘shines # ) 

A man’s confidence in the iene 
‘of his own life and fortune is most extra- 
ordinary: He isso’ sure that nothing will’ 
happen t6 turn: back ‘the ‘current "of pros- 
perity on which he is floating :to-day that 
he is ever ready.to say: ‘‘Let..me wait! . 
Let me wait awhile!” j 

“then he justifies his wahinn’ by selfish- 
ness. He says to himself: ‘I know I 
inust take this provision ‘for my family 
which is offered by. lifé> insurance; but it 
will be just as well toinsure my life by and 
by, when I can make a circumstance of it. 
I don’t think anything will happen to me 
in the meantime; and, after all, it won’t ' 
cost any more to be insured next mont’ 

than it will cost to-day, so I shall save a 
little something in my pocket if I wait!” 

' Thus the man actually puts off a life in- 
surance which he wants, for the purpose of 
saying a small sum of' money by prolong- 
ing the dates of paying it. The logical 
consequence of such an action is to. post- 
pone the insurance forever; then all the 
money required for the premium will be 
retained in his pocket, inacead of a trifle 
only. 

Now a policy of life tesanincs is intend- 
ed to cover a certain definite and: continu- 
ous risk, in which there is no interval. To 
be insured is to recognize the. existence of 
this risk. To put off the insurance in order 
to make a small saving, or for any other’ 
reason, is ‘to ‘assume the risk yourself in’ 
consideration of the money’ which you ex- 
pect to gain by the delay. You know that 
you need to be insured for the whole time 
of your life; but for what particular por- 
tion of your life which may intervene be- 


What do you gain) by waiting—by | said“ the) 


tween to-day and that ‘day to which you | 


would postpone the insurance you will] take 
the chances, as if you knew that you were 
to live for many years! 

There is a great tendency with all of us 
to make this delay perpetual. We are apt 


tathink that any time will do for life insur: | 


ance. Thus any time becomes" ho time: 
Same men who once intended to have their 


lives insured in the Equitable Life Assur- | 


ance Society have postponed their intention 
too long. Disease has found them uninsured 
and uninsurable and their families in a 
needy or destitute condition, The obvious 
conclusion which every candid man will 
come to, after-a reflection omthie-subjcety ip: 
that tet duifrone proper” time for’ the + 
business of life insurance, and, that. time is 
now, while the sun shines! 


EE 
y 5 “ fo > 
THe VALUE Or SOBHIETY: . | 
Wr like.to.see an officiah prompt .to do ' 
his duty, hit whom it may. Such an oneis 
the secretary of a certain life insurance 
company, who says that one of his yecoy 
who had a policy‘of ten | thonsahd dol 
the company, had contracted habits of rai 
sipation and was going to the bad rapidly, 
contrary: to the warranties in his spplication |. 
made for the insurance. The day of paying 






sana ar 


for it, which was “Tefused. “ele you are| 
determined to destroy yourself, you cannot! 


secretary. “* We will give you the re-/ 
‘serve on your policy in eagh 
premiums will be ms Ld 


|e at the expense of the company,” said’ 


holder was astonished 
elation’ of a state of facts 
of. » He was sorry and promised refor- 
mation. The secretary was inexorable. He. 
made a check for the cash value of the’ 
policy, which the policyholder finally ac- 
cepted ror then a, his policy. 


aie: wid « _ character | 
caret 
looking man, 


occu A gentlemanly- 
tea, entered the 
office and tendered en premium on his! 


policy, due thatday. ‘“ We cannot take it,” ! 
ry. oS; yynot ?” ‘Be! 
causa) we in a sober ; not such an | 


Fone as You ate tow.” “Fam not a drunk- 
ard, sir,” he replied. “I ama respectable, | 
sober man. I can give you references.” 
“t don’s need-any -referdnte but my = A 
r eyes,” said the secretary. “I will not 
take your premium, but will give you in 
cash thé|valhe"Gf yourjfolicy now.” 
After’ considerable amount of threaten- | 
ing and entreating, the policyholder con- | 
cluded it best to;take the money... By this ' 
resolute action the liabilities: Hhe com- 
pany were reduced fifteen thousand dollars. A 
The seoretary wasiright, and i&to be.com- 
mended for his firmness in the Giechenge t 
of a disagrevable duty: senders 
40 « 


Iivsunanck is thé safeguard of! traffic: | It! 
‘enables; a rich mam q. keep Jieh and a’ 
{peor, to count with ertainty on his | 
gains and savings. Every Sear it! omes | 
more of a:necessity, and takes 4 step higher 
in its relation to the commercial world. It’ 

endorsés for you; it advances you money | 
to commence anew when ail has been amrept 
away by fire; it gives a feeling of securi 

and encourages & man to exertion, teow 
that his accumalation (can be preserved to 
him ;’ and is of sufficient importance to re- 
ceive the careful consideration and earnest 
poy of Hapa ar vee wishes to be re- 


4s 8 tho han exet- 
Fo Care and nga he inal Gépartments 
‘of his business.— Metropolitan. 
INSURANCE. 





NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET STREET, 
Newark, N. J: 
J. H. STEDWELL, President, | 
R. C. FROST, Vice-President: 
EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY Ist, {874. 
ASSETS, January Ist, 1873....i.. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from premiums during 
1873. 


$1,248,559 @ 


» @1,990:72; 797,914 46 


adeadscopecons 








$2,146,473 88 
, DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Return Premiums and Sur- 

rendered Policies... .......... 273,682 74 


Paid Commissions to Agents.... 
Paid Reinsurance and Annuities. 24,180 47 
54,421 80 





Postage... . cameos ei tm Ys % » ae 5 
} mia Taxes en ub rest ob Guns ene hs 
anteéa Capital....... 768 8 Asis a0 aa oa 
Paid Physicians’ Fees....... peeee 9,828 O1—646,459 97 
Balarice,j)...0.......00b-0 $1,500,013 91 
ASSETS. 
Cash th Bank and on hand......... 60,883 19 
Botids and Mortgages; owned ‘by f 
| Company... sasererneree ss, 498,097 84 
Loans on Call aud other Liens... 200,286 76 





U. 8. State Bonds owned by : 
oblage sedeenchase +r 14, 8. ey 
; pecececee scones 79,538 00 





yetdue,,....... 57,000 00 , ' 


Oe ee cles th onde,” oe 


Vauuation 4 per cents... 





Surplus for Policyholders.... $476,799 91 | 


Wapiber of Policies fgsuhd in 1873, 6,977. | 


ACCIDENTS. 








his premium came, and he tendered a check 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ob, 





Ji OO 00 92,023,206 0c | 









NORTH TH TSH AND, MERCANTILE, 
fei ARON ARR, =e 


‘REET, COR. 
Paideu and Seneuribee ital 
Gross fire surplus and od cap @. 





Net life assets and annuities... 


-~ t @ single. 
slocklolders and at the tan 0 


en made 
P (not, however, in this coun e losses of these 
confi: ions and all oan on commencing 1874 


fe Assets en tirely distinct—the 0b mie» 


an 
liable for the other. All fair losses prom 
and paid in money current. on 


4D, Ae. COMARER 


T 
wo cies i eee i “prinelpal citi d towns 
in r. 

in in the Waite ited 8 “ via nf 12 


WHITH, CHARLES BE. WHITE, and SAMUEL 
Managers. > ; 


BLAGDEN(. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC ©: 





MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. . 


901 NEw YORK, January 2th, 1874. 
The T in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pariy, 0g elaaaaaa cer mene 


the Sist December, 1878: ) 
Premiums received on Marine Risks trom 

Ist Jan mary, BG, to ist, December, 1873. $6,511,114 22 
Premiums on Policies not mar! 

January, 1873...........000e0 eet fe & )22BI8 70 0 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,214 B 92 
No Policies have been issued upon Life .- 

Rake | nor noes ou Fire Risks disconnected 


paaeen marked off from Ist January, 


1873, to 3lst December, 1873......+....0+.++ 6 73 
Losses paid during the same on se - 49 
ap of Premiums and 258,819 


nBeates has the follo 
United. and State re. 


Loans 
Real } Estate and 
In — and sundry notes “fe aims due 


e Company, estimated a’ 
Premium Notes and B ills Heceivable...: reeket 
Cash in Bank 


3; con P74 
Total Amount of Assets........... $15,613,642 52 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon teértifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the 
ment of interest and redemption will be in if; eo 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th « _April next. © 

S order of the Board, 
xh fnotTo ML H. CHAPMAN, Secrédtary. © 




















B 
W. ‘00 

Orn. 
CHARLE 
ee Gama Be ROBT Picpan 
DAVID LANE IAM KE. 
JAMES BRYCE, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
DANI RV.} LAKE, 
WM-8 ' b 'VBRICH, - 
HENRY K. BO ERT, JOSIAH O. LOW. 

LLIAM E. DODG CHA: RSHALL, 


8S. H, MA 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Tes ORORGE We LANE. . 


JAMES LOW, -~ T. SA ‘zit a 
OHN D. ETT THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 


SIMON DE ee 
ORACE GRAY 


HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 
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NATIONAL 
* LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
fOF THE U.S. OF A. 


: BRANCH OFFICE, 
157 to 163 LA SALLE STREET, 


é GHICAGO, ILL.., 


where the business of the Company is transacted 
A strong stock Company, chartered by Congress. 
Capital paid in fall - - $1,000,000 00 
» Total Assets, July 1, 1874 8,866,888 22 
Total Liabilities, July 1, 

1874 + = = 
Surplus, being security ad- 

ditional to the Reinsur- 


ance Fund - - = = = 1,243,619 22 





2,123,269 00 





JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 


L..D. CORTRIGHT 
PAUL CORNELL, 2  Vice-Presidents. 


J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 
E. W. PEET, Actuary: 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 





Capital - - =- . $1,000,000 00 
Assets, July ist, ’74, $2,401'57093 
Liabilities - - - (86,363 40 
1 Branch offices: 
CORNER COURT Py tite ao Faia STREETS, 
‘46 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


ae 


Brabis DIRECLORS : 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. sonnet Vice-Prest. 


UEL D.BABCOCK, HI 


SAM 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE Cf TURNURE 
A AW YER, 


A. Ww AM A.8 
8B CHITTENDEN CYRUS CURTISS, 
H. SWAN, wW:s. D. MORG 
Y CoB RM. WHI 
ELIUS B. LIAM BRYCE 
M. VAIL, ‘CHARLES LAMSON 
\ ARERR teens rE teh SEB 
“| D: OLD JO AINE 
WM. M. RICHARDS, ROBERT B Most McCURDY 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, GEORGE 
D, JOHN 
+ YY E CeyRie 
JOHN D. MA ‘AIRS, CHARLES H. TH, 
LORING ANDREWS, WM.H. HURLBUT, 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, ED WARD MARTIN, 
. T. COLEMAN, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
Ww. CO 8. UCKINGHAM, 
GEO. W. LANE. SHERMAN HARTW SLL 
JAMES FRAS JOHN FP. SLATER. 
tary. 
BY, Goaceny 








So? HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
FORTY-SECOND SEMI-. ee STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1874. 


fesse for Re-Ins stone ian vitaliel 
Unpaid Lo 8 and Div ends | - 2 = = "243.2 
et Surplus ase see ig . ie 73¢ § 



























Total Be ~ Ne 3 F4° m™ 22 © $5,212,38140 
me | SUMMARY OF ANSETS. onemens 
Bic al ii ag aa WB * Nios ct 23 La 

ook §..08ij be Bane ddecess Mia ell Oar 2 oi ik, SS aa bh aie 
eae Ng : yabie on demand ‘(market value of Seti WB. 315. 3 
mterest due on Aig on July, 1874... g0:373 10 
pamance im bene nds of Agents........” 13h sat $3 

‘ums due and uncoliected on 14,122 47 
Total............ Ledvccivcoen Sechbotectetedeoce wecevecied es codidvebcecedhudvesebededes $5,212,381 40 


 derghagela z - ding one Jy, tam $244,973 98 


De ncccnccccccccesccccccccecncenecccccescccccccsscedicksdeckhlsdeudgcedinth sec ddubes 


- i WASHBURN, Secretary. 
cy. ae k FRANCIS,” = }-ass’t Sec’s. 


$243,238 83 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 

A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
mie A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





MANHATTAN 








‘ 


Ci a Fi + 


HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE 
H, B. STOKES, 


EE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘OF NEW YORK 
. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


’ t Assistant Secretaries. 
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«4 GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. wie 
ae ee: 
THE is 
UNIVERSAL LIFE) 1845. 


INSURANCH COMPANY 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1, Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Compauies. 

2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms, 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4, Ample security. 
The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 

insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly inceepsing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 
bess o ithe principles upon which its business is conducted. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCE, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 2 West 2th Street. 

MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 
JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres, American Fire Insurance Co. 
GEORGE S. COB, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGET. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co. 
THOMAS M. M RKOE, M. D., D West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBOT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 1 Broadway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29th Street. 

J.C. GOODRIDGE, No.150 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN , late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counfelor at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 12 East 58th Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAM.NER. 
HENRY J. FURBER, VicE-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 


—_—o——— 


OFFICERS. 
Wr1uM Waker, President. 
Henry J. Forser, Vice-President. 
Joun H, BEWLEY, Secretary. 


Gores L. Monracus, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lampert, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL QFE INSURANCE 60, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & RG NASSAU St, 





CONTINENTAL SUILDINC. 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 
Assets <- - - - - -$6,500.000. 


President, L, W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Ja. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 








Accumulated Assets, Dam. 1, US74.... 0...) ccc ccc cc ccccccccess $8,087,211 
Gross Liabilities, including reserve..............cccccccccccs 6,909,968 
Surplus as to te en ay ipso scncainen nabwbeennadseeebinetenel Pty 177.243 73 
RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 
From the surplus, as dann of Ful a return a4 (Dividend) will be a each 
IN yp ak 70 ifs © ON FART OR, UCH SURPLUS, which return premium rite to oh Eeiey, 
merhe “SAVINGS BANK PLAN,” ing de th Introduced by this Company, has proved « great ‘from 


The yA 
the fact that Policies bear on their face a DEFIN VALUE and are as negotiab! 
Government Bond. naan 


CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, E. W. DERBY, M.D 
Counsel, SoBaultiive Physician. 


United States Life Insurance Co., Steel Engraving of 
Nos. 461. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway 
CHARLES SUMNER 


Corner Warren Street. 
{INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. Sent fof One New Subscriber to Tum INDEPENDENT 
Lone principal features 65 OMIGAY SEARAGRMENT are SENT and Three Dollars and Fifty Cents. Address 
and LIBERALI GRALITY TO T ‘ 
ee HENRY C. BOWEN. 
Publisher, 251 BROADWAY, New York. 











HN B. DE WITT, President. 
e 
‘S. WHITING, Actuary. 





CHAS. E. Pantin 


sf 








NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of ‘this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiuins. At the 
same time th? Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Vompany is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
_ Vice-Pres’t and Actuary, 


TRUSTEES 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
di. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 

THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. ROGERT, MD.,) © Medical 
GEORGE pS Sa ae Examiners. 
CHARLES W uD, Assis't Medical Examiner. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC CO. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


—— ee 


THE | 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by muy other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men. 


AGEN TS WANTED. 


Met of good: reputation, able to devote the whole or even’ s part of’their time im 
procuring business for this Company, will’ be liberally compensated for the work accom- 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 
its General Agencies. 
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farm and nd Garden, 
HOW TO GROW & OW MIGHONETTR.' 


BY 8. 0. 7 8.0. 3. 


Micnwonerrse (Reseda Odorata) id a native of 
Egypt, and fs. under thé usual treatment, su 
annual plant growing about a foot in height. 
{t is hardy enough to bloom in any latitude 
during the summer months, but wil) not ‘sur- 





vive our ordinary winters unless in the Gulf or 
Therefore, to obtain a regular’ 


Pacific states. 
succession of its deliciously odorous flowers we 
must resort to pot or box culture in winter. 

To do this the seed should be planted some 

time in September. Window-boxes, are par- 
ticularly adapted to its culture and the soil 
should be made rich. If possible, procure it 
from a florist; but, if the regular potting soil 
js not come-at-able, take one-half good garden 
loam, one-quarter well-@ecayed ‘stable refuse, 
and one-quarter peaty loam or leaf-mold. To 
this add one handful of sharp gravel, Mix it 
all together in an old pan and bake it in the 
oven to destroy all larva of worms. Fill up 
the boxes or flower-pots with it, first putting 
some finely-broken-up bits of charcoal into the 
bottom of them. . Press itdown evenly, leaving 
the surface leyel within ‘half an inch of the rim: 
Sow the seeds regularly and. very sparsely, for 
they will come up better than if sown thickly. 
Sift alittle sand through the fingers over them 
and press them gently down with the palm of 
the hand. Cover with two or three thicknesses 
of newspaper and wet it thoroughly; keep it 
and the soil well moistened and put into warm 
sunsbine. A pane of glass placed over 
the pots or boxes will help to retain the 
moisture and hasten the germination of the 
seeds. Remove the paper as soon as the 
seeds. commence to sprout, but keep the 
glass over-them for two or three days 
longer. When the’ plants are well up, take 
{t off during the day time, to prevent them 
from becoming too spindling or wire-drawn. 
Assoon as the third and fourth leaves are fully 
developed, thin out the plants, leaving them at 
least four inches apart. Stir up the sojl with a 
hair-pin occasionally, to let the air have access 
to their roots. When they are three or four 
{inches in hight tie up to small stakes, to pre- 
vent them from growing too straggling. In 
cloudy weather Mignonette does not require 
water, and it should always. be applied in the 
morning, when it is needed. If kept too moist, 
the plants will damp off and your labor be ex- 
pended in vain. They require but little atten- 
tion during the winter and will bloom pro- 
fusely all the season. If placed on an upper 
shelf under the window curtains, where they 
are protected from gaslight and coal-air, they 
will perfume a room most delightful and only 
ask for water about every other day. 

By May the plants can be cut back severely, 
removing every blossom, and if placed out of 
doors they will soon start forth anew and blos- 
som all summer, 

It is well to take care in thinning ont the 
plants to leave those which are of nearly an 
equal size in each pot, always retaining those 
of the healthiest appearance. If some of the 
plants are desired to bloom later in the season, 
you ean pinch out the tops of them as they are 
coming into bud. This will cause them to 
branch out and produce two heads of flowers 
on one stalk, while it will retard their bloom- 
ing for three weeks, at least. Mignonette 
plants have been raised from cuttings with 
great success. Take strong, vigorous shoots, 
plant them in clear sand, keep it always wet, 
and soon they will strike root and make fine 
Plants before January. We have some grow- 
ing now that are remarkably bushy. 





TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


GARDEN NOTES. 


The best possible cure for the cabbage-worm 
{sa coop of Brahma chickens. Let them run 
loose in the garden until so large as to be trou- 
blesome, when they can be taken to the.hen- 
house, You will not need tansy ‘to insure a 
perfect erop. But the-currant-worm they will 
not touch. I consider an early brood of the 
quiet Brahmas as invaluable... They do not 
scratch and are not overpice about the variety 
of grub they receive. 

The little Hlack beetls, that aseaile the! cab- 
bage as well a& our asters and many other 
plants, I have thoroughly destroyed by giving 
them a sprinkle ‘of carbgli¢iatid (soapsuds. “A 
handful of ashes was thrown on each plant 
immediately afterward. One dose lasted fora 
Week and two doses served for the season. 
Sprinkle, of course, at night. 

The fancy of the Japanese for odd or varie- 
gated plants has enriched our gardens largely. 
Their success depends simply on close obser- 
vation, Ihave been trying to discover what 
freaks Natura might indulgé fn:under my own 
eyes. I have found (1) a striped-leaved Swee 
Willlath. ‘The first specimen, which was éx- 
seedingly fine, did not.hold its sport well; but 








from seed I have a very fine sxain. The 
leaves are striped with white and occasionally 
pink.. (2) .bave founda charming spotted 
ox-eyed daisy.’ The leaves are not striped, but 
sprinkledwith- white. The plant is not robust, 
but,ia doing) wells. (8) A.decided modification 
of the common barberry. The tendency is 
more decided to become a small tree, and 
droop its limbs at the game time; as many of 
at ordinary. barberrys do. (4) By observing 

pryen = le Thave secured two varie- 
ties of large’ and fair-flavor that will out- 
strip the russete. . I ‘one now before.me 
(August 24) in smooth,sound condition, avd 
as large as an average Bellefleur. There are 
many fine fruits hid away in ardlee. orchards 
which ought to be brought inite a 


THE EFFECT OF CAMPHOR ON SEEDS.—CURIOUS 
EXPERIMENTS. 

Some curious and all-but-forgotten experi- 
ments of much interest to agriculture .and 
gardening, observes*a» London paper, bave 
lately been revived by a German savant, Nery 
many years ago it was discovered and.recorded 
that water saturated with camphor had a re- 
markable influence upon the germination of 
seeds, Like many another useful hint, the 
stupid world took no notice of this intimation ; 
bat a Berlin. professor came across the record 
of it, and be appears to have established the 
fact that a solution of “camphor stimulates 
vegetables, as alcohol does animals. He took 
seeds in various sorts of pulse, some of the 
samples being three or four years old, and 
therefore possessing a very slight degree of 
Vitality. He divided these into parcels, placing 
one moiety of them between sheets of blotting 
paper simply ‘wetted, and the other, under 
strictly similar conditions, between sheets 
soaked in the camphorated water. In many 
cases the seeds did not swell at all under the 
influence of the simple moisture, but in every 
case they germinated where they were subject- 
ed to the camphor solution. The experiment 
was extended to different kinds of garden 
seeds, old and new, and always with the same 
result of showing a singular awakening of 
dormant vitalism and a wonderful quickening 
ofgrowth. It alsoappears from the professor's 
researches that the young plants:thus set 
shooting continued to increase with a vigor 
and vivacity much beyond that of those which 
were not so treated. On the other band, when 
pounded camphor was mixed with the soil, it 
appeared to exercise a rather bad effect upon 
seeds. The dose in this latter case was possi- 
bly too strong. At all events, there is here a 
line of inquiry well worth following up by 
seedsmen and gardeners; and even farmers 
might try how far wheat and barley would 
profit by the strange property which seems to 
be possessed by this drug over the latent life 
of vegetable germs, 

FRESH-BLOWN FLOWERS IN WINTER. 

Choose some of the most .powerful buds o¢ 
the flowers you would preserve, such as are 
latest in blowing and ready to open; cut them 
off with a pair of scissors, leaving to each, if 
possible, a piece of the stem three inches long; 
eover the end of the stem immediately with 


sealing-wax, and when the buds area little || 


shrunk and wrinkled wrap each of them up 
separately in a piece of paper, perfectly clean 
and dry, and lock them up in a box or drawer, 
and they will keep without corrupting. In 
winter or any other time, when you would 
bave the flowers blow, take the buds at night 
and cut off the end of the stem sealed with 
wax and put the buds into water, wherein a 
little niter of salt bas been diffused; and the 
next day you will have the pleasure of seeing 
the buds open and expand theinselves, and the 
flowers display their most lovely colors and 
breathe their agreeable odors. 


PRESERVING EGGS. 

The French Journal de Pharmacie contains an 
account of various experiments made in France 
on the best method of preserving eggs—a sub- 
ject of much importance there. Among the 
different processes the best and at the same 
time one of,the simplest was found to consist 
in rubbing some vegetable oil (linseed espe- 
cially) on the egg, thus preventing any altera- 
tion fora sufficient time and proving to be 
much more satisfactory than any other plan 
hitherto recommended. 


RUPTURE 


cured ral SHERMAN’S method. Send 10 cents 


far oo joo 1 REE pet Cewre an and after treat- 


BOYNTON’S 
Cas-tight Furnaces, 


FOR eats wT aes” DWELLINGS, ETC., 





aaa AND LOW-OVEN RANGES, 
FOR FAMILY AND HOTEL USE, 


are the most durable, powerful, and efficient Fur 


naces and Ranges in the market. 

Send for Circulars. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Manufacturers, 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* To supply this deman: 





ALWAYS ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR ESTERBROOK’S PENS, 





WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. SAMPLES AND PRICH LISTS ON APPSICATION. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


[ESTABLISHED 1851. | 


LISTERBROTHERS 








CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 
PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO. 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 


The lange annuel increase of the sales of these 
Standard Fertilizers in New England, for Tobacco, 
a crops, LM Se best genet of their 


LISTER p15 lll 
New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, W. J. 


grr and Dealers are invited to send for Cir- 








‘“« FOR FOR 
FRUIT, | ORNAMENT, 
—-|TREES|— 
PLEASURE, | PROFIT, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL, © 
Thrifty, Symmetrical, Well-Ripened Trees. 
STANDARD AND DWARF 


Pears, Apples, Cherries, Peaches, 


PLUMS, QUINCES. 
Small Fruits.—Grapes, Currants, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Straw berries, Goo , Gooseberries. . 
gay re ee and i Deciduous 
The. comes and Rare Brerqreces 
ith Purple and hee oliage. Varieg 





MADE IN ONE DAY! 


Selling the Infallible Fire Kin- 
dler, for lighting Wood or VUsal 
Fires without shavings, paper, or 
kindling-wood, Ten to twenty 
fires made for the cost of one 
cent. Coal Oil used to some pur- 
pose and absolutely safe 
expolsions. No danger whatev- 
=. No Funerals or House-burn- 
ings. 150 thousand sold and will 
Jast a lifetime. Is worth ten times 
its cost for exterminating worms 
and caterpillars’ nests to any 
one having fruit-trees. 

her sex can have an agency 
Sole control of a county to one 
agent. Sample sent paid on re- 
caipt of 0 cents. Forty Diplomas 
awarded. 


For territory and terms address R. P. SMITH 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 174 and 1748 Clay street 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


THE SILVER EACLE PLOW. 


SAMUEL HAL ae of Lincoln Center, Maine, 

President of the h Penobscot Agricultural So- 

ciety. in his letter ork May 14, 1874, says: “‘ The Silver 

zle ao > the best plow that I have ever handled 

for lighgnens draft and good work. I have followes 

farming Tor’ 40 years, and recommend this plow we 
farmers as the Aaa 3 low Lhave ever seen.” Man 

ANUM MANUFAC. 

aden CGunnectiout. Send fo. 
the Farmer’s New Almanac. 


Pure Bone Dust 


FOR FERTILIZING. 
for sale b 


PETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY, 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


Howe HE, IMPROVED ..GOS BDENG UGH 


+. oyery. Farmer, every Horse Sunes 
his own more Quarter Cracks, no more 
Corns, no Foot J <simenta Seng Lg Descriptive Cir- 
culars to Box P.-O., New Y: 














factured Fd 1 
TURING CO Hi 
an illustrated list an 














BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


E. HOWARD & CO’S. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Have been tested over thirty years; warranted 
im every respect. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
E, HOWARD & CO., 
15 Maiden Lane, New Yor 

















leaved | and Flowering 8 
ROSES—Moss, Tea, cabbie: and Perpetual. 
Clematis—é0 Perpetual and 20 Summer varieties. 
Heneysuckies, Wistarias, Bignonias, etc., etc. 
Scour T ae 

500 Acres of Catalo; Tite to us. 
Nena $a OMAXWELE, 3 BROS. 
September, 1874. mPRRe 


GOMETHING TO HAMMER ON—FOR 


FARMERS, 


Planters, or Country Gentlemen, 
who have need of such an 8 oe article ato about she HOUSE, 
STABLE, and SHOP. 








(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


hg Bmw: ersigned are now 


making in Ten different numbers, 
ee 10 pounds each to 90 ed Car 8 all having 
1 ee =k en STEEL Faces 


and Hi din t as thi 
tof thelr celebrated © # Engle “San 
Mie Gucuiars, wi with further parti will be fur- 
nished upon See to 


sa te El 
THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE CIDER 


WINE MILL. 


ey other until Pty bm have examined the Farm- 
vorite. It isthe best built, the neatest, and 


It will produce more juice 
of cheese than any other 





most simple ef any mill. 
om the same unt 
mill in the market. 
Send for circular, Be sure and ask to be shown the 
FARMERS’ FAVORITE. 
Manufactured only by the 
HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 

HIGGANUM, CT. 


ANIMAL DUST.—CHEAPEST AND BEST 





T et. blood, 
bone, and meat, dried and pulve at adul- 
teration, h uses of New Vork and 

hicago. Jae of most fertilizers 


80 

wosth..e whole, not over one-half the 

. This ts three’ times richer in nitnoges S thas 
t and worth, by avalysis, over $70 








Badd Doble’s Condition Powders. 
D. H. A. C.—ONE. 


INVALUABLE FOR HORSES OUT OF CONDITION, 
and pA ET in pation wil will invariably keep them so. 


to your interests. 
“eae ce $1. 
led to 


ers, look 
i pushinon of ofl. Pri 
b fie bah oF qquewty upon the re- 
BUDD DOBLE, 101 Boats Penn Square, Philad. 





MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
—s since 1826, which have acquired a reputation 
aled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 


-O. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. 
P-0.4 MENEELY & COMPANY. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. ¥., 


ufacture asuperior quality of Bells. 
ih aivention given to CHURCH BELLS, 





Iustrated Catalogues sent free. 


LY MYER 





= 
RING 


M anuFAct Foo’s 






aloruee containing ui partcaara, ri 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 

mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 

ings, for Cae: Schools, Farms, 


Houses, Fire Alarma, 
Chimes, etc. Ful 


ted against Satta Cat. 
ices, etc., sent free. 
'HING CO:, Cincinnati, 












Factories, 
Tower Clocks, 
Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Kast Second Sr., Cincinnath 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE. ETC. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
IMPROVED 1874. 


DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 

Steam Pumps 

ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


VALLEY MACHINE . COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 


Rifles, a Guns, Revolvers, 


f kind. Send oes for Mostrated Price List to 
Great t Western G ORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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THE DYING BODY 


SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


__SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
bright, the Complexion. smooth 4nd transparent, the 
Hairstrong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 


{t Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofala or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lunges or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND. VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofala, Glandular 

Becki cea Gece 
, of iJ 

erie o Dolorens, White Leg ani Ul- 


Go t- 
VM Ocnsum tion, 


re 
and the yas, 
Scald 


forms of Skin . 
Head, Ring Worm, Salt Rheum, las, Acne, 
Biack ts, Worms in the Flesh, in the 
Womb, and all weakening and 5 
Night vithin the curative range of th e life 
ciple are within the c' ve this Be 5 
ee ¢ i Ohemistry, and 4 wr Gaye’ us 1 
any person using ing fh for diner OF theee forms 
ofa disease ee 
ld by Druggista. 


R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 ‘Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE Pa tg Ne AND PR: 
THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDD TTACKS OF 
BPLDEMICS AND CORTAGIOWE DISEASES 'T'HAN 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLA EXPENDED R 
ye og MEDICINES OR SIRDIOAL ATTEND- 


OMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
ALLY—OR TAKE 





APPLIED. EXTERN R IN INTERN- 
Y ACCORDING T P. “FROM 
TEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST 
RTANT.—Miners d others resid- 
mg in “eT ae where itis difficult to 
secure the services of hysician, RADWAY’S 
BRADY ‘RELIRE is evalua le. oe can mone used wie 
positive cases where 
in or di tsoomfors | is experienced: orift gained wr po Ine 
Sean Diphthe reThroat, Bad Co 
ness, es itt Sone. Inflammation —- 
ih, Quin- 


Stomac Liver, Kidneys ee F,— % 
Fever ap Tungs Live or with Neuralgia, Hendac! 


hi 
Tie ° 


Toothache, Earache; or with Lum 
Pain in the Back, r Rhe SP eith Diarrhea’ 


we ; OF Diarrhea, 
Cholera Morbus, © entery ; or with Burns, Scalds; 
Sppuloaon ori WAY'S Y WeLtER wilt 
on. 0 
cure ¥ you of the worst of these complaints in a few 
Twenty drops in half owe p+ wa will ina 
few mogients cure C a UR STOM- 
Beata, i Se ae ay 
Wikis, ang all INTERNAL PAL ie 
elers show! 

waren Rea lief with thex then. A few drops in 

water will prevent sickness or pains from $e 


° 
water. Itis better than French Brandy or as 
8 stimulan 


Sold by Draggists. Price meee Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING. PILLS, 


ly tasteless, elegantly costed with arose 
purge, 4 ‘ulate, purity, eclease, an d stre: a 
oa s avis Pills, for the cure of all dinoghers 0. the ‘Stom- 
Liver, wels, ——e. aneser, Nervous 


es, Headache, pation, Costiveness, Indi- 
gestion, Drspe sia, eee are ever, In- 
ation of the wels, 
aire of = Visce: Warranted to effect a 


Vegetable, oo eapteaing no mer- 


8 jon, Inwar ess of the lood 
inthe Head, , Aoldity of of Fitamanet ke Neuses eart- 
or Weight in the 
Seoaar few recat ane Fs West 
rea and Difficult aces einatato at the 
Cl Suffocatin Se 





the Side, Oh: Limbs, 
urning jn the Flesh, 
oy of RADWAY’S PILIA will the 
m all the abovenamed disorders. 
oa per Box. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Read “‘ FALSE AND he 


letter stamp to RADWAY & CO.,No. 32 
warren, 2 Bt New York. Information ne thd 


BABI CURED. 


OPLUM:: saopites Daeainiee, 


Ww. P. i M. D., 
259 Randolph street, Chicage. Room 2, 
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1776 = 1876 
INTERNATIONAL: 
Bx HI B IT ION 


“fe: renee reped PA. 


In accordance with és several acts of the Congress 
= the by nm ae providing for the celebration of 


A-9 eganam gr (TTrssron ’ 


‘CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 


of American Ind mden there will held in 
FAIRMOUNT PARE} ‘Philadetphia, in tbe Pe. ine, da 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


Sine.” Manufactures, @nd Products of tae Soil and 


| 139 


APPLICATIONS ‘FOR SPACE. 


To sécure space for éxhibits in the B Buildings i dt thie 
Park, early application should be made. The. am m4 
sary forms for application, ethan at with the Re 
tions for Exhibitors and needed daformation, 
forwarded on ~-“scemmaaas to Cbarere 
nial Commission. 


AW, GOBHORN; . ©) 

* <7 Director-' General. 
J. L. CAMPBELL, 
Secr 





ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT ? 


OVER 200,000 HOUSES 


“PAINTED WITH THE 


AVERILL SHEMICAL: PAINT. 


White and all mae fashionable ane 
mixed ready for use and sold 
by the gallon. | 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR "LETTERS. 

Hon. JAs. NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: ! Altogether 
I find the‘ Averill’ the-cheapest and best.” so 

PETER, HENDERSON, Esq.: “The tAyapill: has 
proved superior to lead and oil.” * 

C. W. SPOONER, Treas., Cordage Co., Plymouth, 
Mass.: “The ‘ Averill Chemical’ has proved good.” 

C. A. ALLYN, Esq., Palmyra, N. Y:;,° The ‘Av 
Paint’ is as bright phage as when! applied 
years ago.” : , 

Hundreds of testimonials from owners of thé finest 
residences;in-the country, with Sample. Card of Col- 


ors, furnished free by dealers generally, and by the © |) hay 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO,, 


32 Burling Slip, New York;. or. 132 aan 
River St., Cleveland;:0;' , 








, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ilver, with ices of each, and con- 

_ tains besides mete in relati tches use- 

ful to every oe ral soeite aes plan of 
ingle low prices to 


(Sept. 10, 1874 


a 


R. M. TAYLOR. 


‘DEGRAAF’ & TAYLOR. 


‘8% and 89: minnie 65'Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, 
t (Branch ‘Store 81 Fourth Avenue), 
STILL CONTINOE 70 KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK oF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM. 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc,, 


'* @f any House in the United States, which they Offer 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 

Please state where you saw this, 

re 48 A TrmEPreck.—Unless the bowels do the 

‘ogee with the regularity of clockwork, ‘perfect health is impos 

“rie gible, Therefore, when’ disordered, control them immédiately 


.4 P, comme oe W.H, Digrasy, 


New York, 















: ‘with 


Tarfant’ Bitervéscenl Seltzer L hiinaa 


‘the’ most gehial balsamic and effective laxative and alterative 
“ Exfown to the thedical profession. | Sold by druggists. 


iigieat Premium (Medal) Awarded by American Institute, 





mee ur is Mata fot Boro TING, Maa) BC RE FRLATNG SHEATHING, an and GENERAL MA. 
forma iNpod can Pee scan be easly Bp any one. OFOBAL AN mrone, andare ancien Pe Lup for shipment to vale parts rik the he world. Lae 


Sa? Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price Lists, 


Patentee a Sole Manufacturer, } H. W, ast 8] Maiden Hate N. Nf, 
READ THIS TWICE. 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


These celebrated Watches hay. 
‘during lis present pd ant pee eT ime 








an f ni STOPS ALL LEAKS, 
v be had pha... ‘any grade or size, ; DURABLE, ECON 
shera i om ne grades of be Pen aen Fc a "BOe. A GALLON, he AR. Oe 
m OF, si thé future, should tw Sena | for Testimonials. “a 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWK. 


014 roofs can be patched and coated, looking mua 
better and lasting longer than’ new shingles withow 


ort all 


eae ere 


Hingis iuetUnlon bymall or exoremnE the itis | ‘oan: for 
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6 Cedar Street, New York. 
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